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PREFACE 


The present work embodies substantially the thesis 
submitted by the author, and approved, for the Prem- 
chand Roychand Studentship of the University of 
Calcutta in 1987. Due to the abnormal conditions 
prevailing in the Country during and after the World 
War II, the author could not arrange to have his work 
published earlier, it is being published after a lapse of 
twelve years—an Indian Yuga. Though very late, the 
author feels it a duty to bring before the reading public 
the fruits of his labour in the hope that they may be 
of some use and interest to those who find pleasure in 
making an academic study of a religious subject. 

Whether Vedic or Non-Vedic in origin, Tantricism, 
both Brahmanical and Buddhistic, represents a special 
aspect of the religious and cultural life of India. A 
thorough study of Tantricism is, therefore, indispens¬ 
able for a close acquaintance with the special quality 
of the Indian mind. For a long time it was customary 
to hold that Tantricism is an off-shoot of Hinduism, or 
that it constitutes only a particular phase of Hindu 
Sadhana; but researches in later Buddhism have now 
brought home that, so far as the extant literature is 
concerned, the stock of Tantric literature is richer and 
more varied in the domain of Buddhism than in that 
of Hinduism. Much more, it is hoped, may be 
recovered or reconstructed from the Tibetan and 
Chinese sources. Thanks to the scholarly endeavour 
of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, which has published 
a number of important Buddhist Tantric texts and 
made them available to the scholar and the general 
reader. 

Tantricism, whether Hindu or Buddhistic, (and 
we shall presently see that they are fundamentally the 
same) has been the target of all sorts of criticism, 
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charitable and uncharitable, from scholars, both 
Oriental and Occidental. It has often been styled as 
a school of religious mysticism, where the word mysti¬ 
cism is taken, more often than not, as a loose synonym 
for puzzling obscurity. The present author has, how¬ 
ever, tried to keep his mind open as far as practicable 
throughout the whole study. His interest has mainly 
been academic and cultural. He has studied a consi¬ 
derable number of texts, both published and un¬ 
published, gathered information, analysed and classi¬ 
fied them and has then tried to give a correct exposition 
on textual basis, avoiding personal observations and 
judgment as far as possible. There are many things 
in the practices of the Tantrikas which are undoubtedly 
unconventional; the author has tried to exhibit them 
without offering any apology or advocacy. If errors 
have crept in, in the form of mis-statement or mis¬ 
interpretation, they are due mainly to the fact that 
ancient religious literature, embodying complicated 
practices and subtle realisation, may not be deciphered 
properly by “ our modern spectacled eyes.” 

The inspiration of the author came from another 
source. It is known to all students of the Modern 
Indian Languages that the literature of the early 
period—particularly in Bengali—comprises a number 
of songs and Dohas, dealing with the tenets of the 
Tantric Buddhists. To understand and appreciate 
the meaning of these songs and Dohas the Tantric 
background must be clearly understood. The present 
study was an attempt towards that direction. This 
study brought to the notice of the author many new 
and interesting facts which led him to pursue his study 
further and the findings of further researches in this 
direction have been incorporated in his book, Obscure 
Religious Cults as Background of Bengali Literature 
(published in 1946 by the University of Calcutta). 

As the number of published texts on Tantric 
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Buddhism is very scanty, the author had to collect his 
materials mainly from unpublished manuscripts. As 
there is no possibility of many of these texts being 
published in the near future, the author has deemed 
it proper to quote copiously from these manuscripts to 
illustrate his points and to substantiate his generalisa¬ 
tions. This, the author hopes, will give the reader a 
better opportunity for making his own judgment and 
also for testing the validity of the statements made 
and conclusions arrived at. Because of the obscure 
nature of the topics discussed the author had to re¬ 
introduce some of them in different contexts, which 
made some amount of repetition unavoidable. 

A few words should be said about the manuscripts, 
most of which are preserved in the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, some in the Central Library, Boroda, 
some in the library of the Cambridge University, some 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. Except the 
manuscripts preserved in the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, all the other manuscripts were available to the 
present writer in rotograph through the courtesy of 
l)r. S. N. Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D. (Cal. & Cantab.), D. Lit. 
(Rome), the then Principal of the Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta. Apart from the fact that the manuscripts, 
scribed on palm-leaves, or indigenous hand-made 
paper in Newari (old Nepalese script), the texts are full 
of corruptions. Further, the texts were not composed 
in strictly correct and elegant Sanskrit. The metre is 
often defective ; words arc sometimes used without 
proper suffix ; wrong forms are used in analogy; sandhi 
is not treated as essential ; pseudo-Sanskritic words 
have crept in due probably to the influence of the 
Vernaculars. Because of all these the author has not 
thought it wise to tamper with the reading of the 
manuscripts in the form of corrections. Corrections 
have been made or suggested only in cases where the 
mistake or the corruption has been palpable. As for 
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transcription, the author has experienced some typo¬ 
graphical difficulty and a few words had to be left 
unmarked or without proper marking. 

The author acknowledges his indebtedness to his 
predecessors, who have worked in the field. The 
nature and extent of such indebtedness have always 
been indicated in foot-notes. Reference of manuscripts 
include the folio number and the serial number in the 
libraries or institutions where they are preserved. 

The Author. 
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CHAPTER I 


PRELIMINARY 

(i) Mission Of The Tantras In General And The 
Buddhist Tantras In Particular 

The primary concern of the Buddhist Tantras is not 
to establish a definite system of metaphysical thought. 
Just as the Hindu Tantras, taking for granted the 
fundamental tenets of the Darsanas, apply them to a 
practical effort of realisation, so the Buddhist Tantras, 
on the basis of the Mahayana principles, dictate practi¬ 
cal methods for the realisation of the supreme goal. v 
Ideas, current in other religious circles, are also incor¬ 
porated. These Tantras are primarily concerned with 
the Sddhana or the religious endeavour, but not with 
any system of abstract philosophy. The philosophical^ 
portions introduced here and there can neither success¬ 
fully explain the various practices and rituals, nor are 
they always relevant to the topics with which the Tan¬ 
tras are generally concerned. The main object of the 
Tantra literature is to indicate and explain the practical 
method for realising the truth, and so, the abstract 
metaphysical speculations could never find any pro¬ 
minence in it. The different metaphysical systems deal 
with the nature of the reality and the philosophic 
method for its realisation ; whereas the Tantras lay 
stress on the esoteric methods for realising that reality. 
In short, the Tantra, whether Hindu or Buddhistic, has 
4o be regarded as an independent religious literature, 
which utilised relevant philosophical doctrines, but 
whose origin may not be traced to any system or sys¬ 
tems of philosophy; it consists essentially of religious 
methods and practices which are current in India from 
a very old time. The subject-matter of the Tantras 
may include esoteric yoga, hymns, rites, rituals, doc¬ 
trines and even law, medicine, magic and so forth. 
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Etymologically the word Tantra may be taken to 
mean any kind of elaboration (if derived from the root 
tan, to spread), or to mean knowledge (if derived from 
the root tantri). 1 Taking the first derivation, Tantra 
may be explained as that which spreads knowledge 
( tanyate, vistdryate jnanam anena iti tantram). 
/There is thus a wider connotation of the word Tantra 
to mean any ‘expanded* literature which deals ela¬ 
borately with any department of study either in a 
theoretical or in a practical manner. Thus some sys¬ 
tems of philosophy have often been referred to as 
Tantras, e.g., Nyaya-tantresu, Samkhya-tantresu, or 
Cikitsa-tantresu, and so on. Byt it has also a limited 
connotation inasmuch as the word Tantra means an 
esoteric literature of a religious and practical nature. 
It is difficult to say how the use of the word Tantra 
in this limited sense became so important that in com¬ 
mon parlance the word seems to have acquired almost 
entirely this specialised sense. The treatment herein 
followed is limited to this specialised Tantra literature 
as a practical esoteric science. 

Because of this practical nature of the Tantras, 
they have never been the subject for pure academic 
discussion. They have always been transmitted from 
the preceptor to the disciple in the most secret manner 
and it has always been held an unpardonable crime on 
the part of a Sadhaka to let the uninitiated into the 
secret of their Sadhana. 

A critical study of the nature of Tantric Buddhism 
will reveal that there is no organic relation between 
Tantricism and Buddhism of any form. It is not a 
fact that Buddhism, in the course of evolution in anyty 
of its aspects, developed within its arena the composite 
practices known as Tantricism; on the other hand, 
Buddhism, in the later phases of Mahayana, seems to 
have adopted these practices, which were a growth of 

1 See an article General Introduction to Tantra Philosophy by 
Dr. S. N. Dasgupta in bis Philosophical Essays (Calcutta University). 
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the soil and as such a common heritage both of the 
Hindus and the Buddhists. In short, Buddhism did not 
evolve them out of its own materials. We have said 
that as a religious science Tantricism has its independ¬ 
ent history ; its association with Buddhism may histori¬ 
cally be explained with reference to the spirit of 
catholicity which characterises Mahayana Buddhism 
as a whole. It will be more correct to say that the 
Tantric theological speculations that are found in the 
Buddhist Tantras represent the gradual transformation 
of later Mahayanic ideas, effected through the associa¬ 
tion of the various Tantric practices, than to say that 
the practices are there because of the theological specu¬ 
lations. 

There seems to be no essential difference between 
Tantricism within the province of Hinduism and that 
within the province of Buddhism. Apart from the 
multifarious accessories, to judge by the essentials, 
Tantricism, both Hindu and Buddhist, lays stress upon 
a theological principle of duality in non-duality. Both 
the schools hold that the ultimate non-dual reality 
possesses two aspects in its fundamental nature,—the 
negative ( nivrtti ) and the positive ( pravrtti ), the static 
and the dynamic,—and these two aspects of the reality 
are represented in Hinduism by Siva and Sakti and in 
Buddhism by Prajna and Upaya (or sunyata and 
karuna). It has again been held in the Hindu Tantras 
that the metaphysical principles of Siva-Sakti are 
manifested in this material world in the form of the 
male and the female ; Tantric Buddhism also holds that 
the principles of Prajna and Upaya are objectified in 
the female and the male. The ultimate goal of both 
the schools is the perfect state of union—union between 
the two aspects of the reality and the realisation of^ 
the non-dual nature of the self and the not-self. The 
principle of Tantricism being fundamentally the same 
eyerywhere, the superficial differences, whatever these 
may be, supply only different tone and colour. While 
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the tone and colour of the Hindu Tantras are supplied 
by the philosophical and religious ideas and practices 
of the Hindus, those of the Buddhist Tantras are sup¬ 
plied by the ideas and practices of the Buddhists. 

If we analyse the Buddhist Tantras we shall find 
three elements in them, viz., (1) the unsystematised 
metaphysical fragments taken from the different 
schools of Buddhistic thought, particularly from Maha¬ 
yana Buddhism and also from cognate Hindu thought; 
(2) a Tantric theology, which, though substantially the 
same as found in the Hindu Tantras, utilised relevant 
later Mahayanic ideas; (3) practices. Apart from the 
fundamental theological position, we find in the Hindu 
Tantras the ideas of Vedanta, Yoga, Samkhya, Nyaya- 
vaisesika, the Puranas and even of the medical sciences 
and the law books—all scattered here and there; so 
also in the Buddhist Tantras we find fragments of meta¬ 
physical thought, which are all taken from the leading 
schools of Mahayana Buddhism as influenced by Upani- 
sadic monism. Ideas are often put side by side 
indiscriminately without knowing their import and 
importance, and as a result we find Sunya-vada, Vijna- 
na-vada and Vedanta all confusedly jumbled together. 
The leading tenets of early Buddhism also lie scattered 
here and there side by side with the Mahayanic and 
Brahminic ideas and the other Indian systems like 
Samkhya and Yoga also have been frequently intro¬ 
duced in a rather distorted form. 

For all practical purposes, let us first of all try to 
take a general survey of the philosophical and theolo¬ 
gical background of the Buddhist Tantras and then 
the three elements, spoken above, will be taken into 
consideration in order. 

(ii) The Salient Features Of Mahayana As 
Contrasted With Hinayana 

Buddhism has been historically as well as philoso¬ 
phically divided into two great schools, viz., Hinayana 

V 
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and Mahayana. By Hinayana is generally meant the 
Pali Buddhism of the earlier period and it is also popu¬ 
larly known as the Southern Buddhism and its follow¬ 
ers are found in the Southern countries like Ceylon, 
Burma, Siam, Java, Sumatra, etc.; by Mahayana 
Buddhism on the other hand is meant the later Sanskrit 
Buddhism current in the Northern countries like China, 
Japan, Tibet, Nepal, etc. 1 The later Buddhists 
would style their school as the Mahayana or the ‘ great 
vehicle ’ in contrast to the narrow and orthodox school 
of the Buddhists of earlier times, whom they would 
designate as belonging to the Hinayana or the ‘ little 
vehicle ’. In the Mahay ana- sutralahkara of Asanga the 
Hinayana has been condemned as very narrow because 
of its five points of difference with the Mahayana. 
These are, firstly, the narrow aim of self-liberation and, 
secondly, the narrow teachings to realise that aim, 
thirdly, the narrow method applied for this realisation, 
fourthly, insufficiency of equipment and, fifthly, the 
shortness of time within which final liberation is 
guaranteed. 2 In fact, the Mahayana school is always 
characterised by a broadness of outlook, and deep 
sympathy for the suffering beings. But it may be 
observed in this connection that as on the one hand 
this freedom of thought, broadness of outlook and the 
spirit of liberalism saved Buddhism from the walls of 
narrow scholastic dogmatism and raised it from the 
selfish hankering after personal liberation to the sub¬ 
limity of a religion for the suffering humanity, on the 
other hand, it contained also germs of indiscipline and 
revelry of wild thoughts which were responsible for the 
incorporation of all sorts of practices in Buddhism. 

The word Mahayana, as we find it mentioned in 

1 Many Mah&yana scholars of recent times, however, think that 
the Mahayfina view is as old as the Hinayana. 

2 aiayasyo’ padeSasya prayogasya virodhatah I 
upastambhasya kalasya yat hlnarh htnarn eva tat || 

Mahayana-sutralankara. Ch. I, Verse 10. 

— Lfrvi’s Edition. 
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« 

the Awakening of faith in Mahayana ( Mahayana-Srad- 
dho-tpada-8iitra ) of Asvaghosa, 1 meant the highest 
principle or reality, or the knowledge which is the pri¬ 
mordial source of the universe as a whole; and all the 
objects, animate and inanimate, are nothing but the 
manifestations of that one unchanging and immutable 
principle, and only through it final salvation of all 
beings is possible. 2 But historically Mahayana refers to 
the school of Buddhism which is styled by its adherents 
to be the great way to salvation because of the univer¬ 
sality and generosity of its tenets. It is held tradition¬ 
ally that after the death of Buddha, there arose a 
great controversy among his disciples as to the correct 
interpretation of the sayings of the Master and also 
about the rules of discipline indispensable for a monk. 
Great councils were convened to settle these contro¬ 
versies. It is said that in the second council held in 
Vesali the controversy finally ended in a split up among 
the Buddhists and the dissenters convened another 
great assembly ( Mahasahgha) to have a separate school 
of their own and they were known as the Mahasanghi- 
kas. In this way, as time was passing on, the contro¬ 
versy between these radicalists and the orthodox elders 
(thera) began to be gradually accelerated and it finally 
resulted in the growth of the two separate schools ; the 
canonical tenets of the elders being styled as Hina- 
yana, and that of the latter as Mahayana. Without 
entering into the details of the historical development 
of the Mahayana doctrine, it will be sufficient for our 
purpose here to draw an outline of the leading tenets 
of the Mahayana school and its points of controversy 
with Hinayana. 

1 Modern scholars are, however, loath to accept A£vagho?a as the 
author of the work Mah&yana-Sraddho-tpada-sutra. There is again a 
great deal of controversy over the time of Arfvaghopa; but Teitaro 
Suzuki says,—“ Suffice it to say that he lived at the time extending 
from the latter half of the first century before Christ to about SO or 
80 A.D.” 

—Awakening of Faith in Mahdy&na , p. 17. 

* Ibid., pp. 58-54. 
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(A) The Final Goal 

As for the final goal the Mahayanists believe that 
every man—nay, every being of the world is a potential 
Buddha; he has within him all the possibilities of 
becoming a Samyak-sambuddha, i.e., the perfectly en¬ 
lightened one. Consequently the idea of Arhathood of 
the Hinayanists was replaced by the idea of Bodhi- 
sattvahood of the Mahayanists. The general aim of the 
Hinayanists was to attain Arhathood and thus through 
nirvana or absolute extinction to be liberated from the 
cycle of birth and death. But this final extinction 
through nirvana is not the ultimate goal of the Maha¬ 
yanists ; their aim is to become a Bodhisattva. Here 
comes in the question of universal compassion ( maha - 
karuna) which is one of the cardinal principles of 
Mahayana. The Bodhisattva never accepts nirvana 
though by meritorious and righteous deeds he becomes 
entitled to it. He deliberately postpones his own sal¬ 
vation until the whole world of suffering beings be 
saved. His life is pledged for the salvation of the 
world, he never cares for his own. Even after being 
entitled to final liberation the Bodhisattva works for 
the uplift of the whole world and of his own accord 
he is ready to wait for time eternal until every suffer¬ 
ing creature of the world attains perfect knowledge and 
becomes a Buddha Himself. Ordinary people of little 
merit would always take refuge in the all-compassion? 
ate Bodhisattva. To pray for the compassion of the 
Bodhisattva was deemed as one of the best ways of 
being relieved of all suffering. 1 The grand example of 
Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva’s renunciation of Nirvana 
in favour of suffering humanity, described in the 
Karanda-vyuha, will inspire a feeling of sublime rever- 

1 Cf. samanvaharantu mam buddhcth krpa-karuna-cetasah I 
ye ca da&a-di&i loke tisthanti dvipado-ttamah || 
yac ca me patakam karma krtam purvarh sudarunam | 
tat sarvarh desayisyami sthito dasa-bala-gratah || etc. 

— Siksa-samuccayah . BendalPs Edition, pp. 160-61. 
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ence for all time to come. 1 The whole of Mahayana 
literature breathes this spirit of universal compassion, 
and all the metaphysical and religious discourses are 
introduced avowedly with the intention of rendering 
help to the afflicted in getting rid of their afflictions. 
In the text Bodhi-carya-vatara we find the Bodhi- 
sattva praying for the distressed:—“With clasped 
hands do I pray to all the perfectly enlightened ones 
in all the quarters,—light the lamp of religion for all 
that are fallen in sorrow for attachment. With clasp¬ 
ing hands do I beseech all the self-controlled wise, who 
are bent on attaining the final extinction, to wait for 
innumerable ages,—let not this world be dark (without 
them). Let by all the good I have thus attained 
through these (righteous) performances all the sorrows 
of all the beings be completely pacified. . . . All my 
existence—all my happiness—all my good in the three 
worlds unconditionally do I renounce for the fulfilment 
of the desire of all beings. My mind is bent on Nirvana, 
and everything has to be renounced for the sake of 
Nirvana, but if I am to sacrifice everything let all be 
given to all things. . . . Let them sport with my body 
—let them laugh—and amuse ; when the body is dedi¬ 
cated to them why should I take any more thought 
of it? Let them do any work they please to do with 
this body of mine ; my only prayer is,—--let not any evil 
come to them with reference to me. Let all that will 

1M It is said that when Avalokite^vara Bodhisattva, after obtain¬ 
ing Nirvana, was about to merge himself in the eternal £unya from 
the summit of the Sumeru mountain he heard an uproar from a very 
remote quarter and became remorseful. He sat there forthwith in 
intense meditation, and immediately realised that the uproar was 
nothing but the wailings of the people at the disappearance of 
Avalokitetfvara, the all-compassionate Bodhisattva. In their utter 
helplessness at the prospect of losing the support of Avalokitegvara, 
who was their only saviour from their worldly miseries and sufferings, 
they rent the sky with their bitter wailings. Avalokitetfvara was 
deeply moved and when he came to know about this he resolved within 
himself not to accept his well-merited emancipation so long as even a 
single individual on earth remained unemancipated.** An Introduc¬ 
tion to Buddhist Esoterism —by Dr. B. Bhattacharya, p. 29. 
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speak ill of me—that will do harm to me, that will 
laugh at me—be entitled to attain perfect knowledge. 

This feature of universal compassion was one of the 
most important factors that popularised Buddhism very 
much in the lands far and wide and gave the religion 
a deep humanitarian tone. It is by this emphasis on 
compassion and also on devotion that Mahayana 
Buddhism could very easily attract the sympathy and 
* attention of millions of people and could also harmonise 
itself with the current religious trend of India. 

(B) The Three Schools,—Sravaka-yana, Pratyeka- 
Buddha-yana And Bodhisattva-yana 

In connection with this question of universal com¬ 
passion we may mention the general scheme of classi¬ 
fying the Buddhists into the Sravakas (i.e., the hearers), 
the Pratyeka-Buddhas (i.e., the individualistic Buddhas) 
and the Bodhisattvas (i.e., those whose very essence 
is knowledge). The Sravakas are those who always 
listen to the preachings of the learned and try 
to follow them in their life. They try to understand 
the four noble truths (drya-satya) and to attain pari- 
nirvana through a right comprehension of them. They 
have mastery over the ten good actions, possess mental 
power ( citta ), but they have not the universal com¬ 
passion (maha-karuna) which might inspire them for 
the well-being of the suffering world. They are always 
busy with themselves and so are regarded as the low¬ 
est in the rank. The middle place is assigned to the 
Pratyeka-Buddhas. They are bent on self-control and 
generally lead a solitary retired life. They do not re¬ 
quire the instructions of any teacher to guide them at 
every step. They can comprehend the cause and con¬ 
ditions ( hetu-pratyaya ) of things, and. through a right 
comprehension of the nature of causality attain salva¬ 
tion for themselves. They too do not possess karuna 


1 Ch. Ill, Verses 4-6, 10-11, 18-16. 
o. p. 105—a 
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and so are ranked below the Bodhisattvas. The Bodhi- 
sattvas are those who are more purified, have full 
control over their passions, have the right knowledge 
of all the expedients, have great resolution; perfect 
enlightenment is their only support. Through their 
upward march through the ten stages (da&a-bhumi) 
and through the constant practice of the paramitas 
(the best virtues) they attain Buddhahood; and they 
attain Buddhahood never for their own sake, but for * 
saving the whole world. In them maha-karuna has 
got the fullest scope and so they are the best of men. 

(C) The Paramitas 

In this connection we should also have a cursory 
glance at the Mahayanic conception of the six parami¬ 
tas or the best moral virtues and the conception of the 
Bodhicitta or the mind as enlightenment, and the pro¬ 
duction of the Bodhicitta ( bodhi-citto-tpada ). The 
paramitas are the moral virtues through the practice 
of which the aspirer crosses the sea of existence and 
reaches the other shore. 1 These are charity ( dana ), 
good conduct ( sila ), forbearance ( ksanti ), spiritual 
energy ( virya ), meditation ( dhyana ) and knowledge 
( prajna ). After these virtues are acquired and the 
moral ground is prepared the aspirer is to produce a 
strong resolution in his heart for the realisation of his 
citta as perfect enlightenment. This is what is called 
the production of the Bodhicitta. The Bodhicitta pro¬ 
per involves within it two elements, viz., perfect 
enlightenment of the nature of void (sunyata) and 
universal compassion for the beings ( karuna); these 
sunyata and karuria combined together give rise to 
Bodhicitta. After its production, the Bodhicitta pro¬ 
ceeds on in an upward march through ten different 
stages which are called the bodhisattva-bhumis (i.e., the 
stages of the Bodhisattva). The first of these is the 


1 PfiramitS literally means that which takes one to the other shore. 
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stage of Pramudita or the stage of delight or joy. Here 
the Bodhisattva rises from the cold, self-sufficing and 
nihilistic conception of nirvana to a higher spiritual 
contemplation. The second is styled as the Vimala or 
the stage free from all defilement. The third is the 
Prabhakari or that which brightens; in this stage the 
Bodhisattva attains a clear insight—an intellectual 
light about the nature of the dharmas. The fourth 
stage is the Arcismati or ‘ full of flames ’,—these flames 
are the flames of Bodhi which burn to ashes all the 
passions and ignorance. At this stage the Bodhisattva 
practises thirty-seven virtues called bodhi-paksikas 
which mature the bodhi to perfection. The next is the 
Sudurjaya stage or the stage which is almost invincible. 
This is a stage from which no evil passion or tempta¬ 
tion can move the Bodhisattva. The sixth stage is 
called the Abhimukhi, where the Bodhisattva is almost 
face to face with prajha or the highest knowledge. The 
seventh is the Durahgama which literally means ‘ going 
far away’. In this stage the Bodhisattva attains the 
knowledge of the expedience which will help him in 
the attainment of salvation. Though he himself abides 
here by the principles of void and non-duality and 
desirelessness, yet hip compassion for beings keeps him 
engaged in the activities for the well-being of all the 
creatures. The eighth is the stage of Acala, which 
means ‘immovable’. The next is the Sadhumati or 
the ‘ good will ’; when the Bodhisattva reaches such 
a stage all the sentient beings are benefited by his 
attainment of the highest perfect knowledge. The 
tenth or the last is the stage of Dharma-megha (liter¬ 
ally the ‘ clouds of dharma ’), where the Bodhisattva 
attains perfect knowledge, great compassion, love and 
sympathy for all the sentient beings. When this last 
stage of Dharma-megha is reached, the aspirer becomes 
a perfect Bodhisattva . 1 

1 For a detailed study of the subject see Aspects of Mahay&na 
Buddhism And Its Relation to Hlnayana, by Dr. N. Dutt, Ch. IV. 
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(D) The Docetic Conception Of The Three Kayas 

Another departure of the Mahayanists from the 
Hfnayanists is in the docetic conception of the person¬ 
ality of Buddha. The Hfnayanists conceived Buddha 
only as a historical personage in the life and activities 
of Sakyamuni. But with the Mahayanists Buddha is 
no particular historical man,—he is the ultimate prin¬ 
ciple as the totality of things or as the cosmic unity. 
But this highest principle has three aspects which are 
known as the three kayas of the Buddha. These are,— 
(i) Dharma-kaya, (ii) Sambhoga-kaya and (iii) Nir- 
mana-kaya. The word Dharma-kaya is often explain¬ 
ed as the body of the laws ( dharma ) ; and it may also 
be remembered that Buddha is said to have told his 
disciples that his teachings should be recognised as his 
own immortal body. But the word dharma is generally 
used in the Mahayana texts in the sense of * entity *; 
and the Dharma-kaya means the.‘ thatness * ( tathata - 
rupa ) of all the entities; it is in other words the. 
dharma-dhatu or the primordial element underlying 
all that exists. It has been also termed as the Svabhava- 
kaya 1 , i.e., the body of the ultimate nature. It is 
described as devoid of all characters, but possessing 
eternal and innumerable qualities. It is neither the 
mind, nor matter—nor something different from them 
both. The nature of the Dharma-kaya is described in 
the Avatamsaka-sutra 2 in the following manner:— 
“The Dharmakaya, though manifesting itself in the 
triple world, is free from impurities and desires. It 
unfolds itself here, there, and everywhere responding 
to the call of karma. It is not an individual reality, 
it is not a false existence, but is universal and pure. 
It comes from nowhere, it goes to nowhere; it does not 


1 Bat we shall se4 later on that Svabhftva-k&ya or Sahaja-kfiya or 
Vajra-k&ya was another k&ya invented by the Vajray&nists and the 
Sanajiy&s as the ultimate stage even after the Dharma-kaya. This 
stage has also been styled as the Mah&sukha-k&ya. 

* Quoted in Suzuki’s Outlines of Mah&y&na Buddhism, pp. 228-24. 
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assert itself, nor is it subject to annihilation. It is for 
ever serene and eternal. It is the One, devoid of all 
determinations. This body of Dharma has no bound¬ 
ary, no quarters, but is embodied in all bodies. Its 
freedom or spontaneity is incomprehensible, its spiri¬ 
tual presence in things corporeal is incomprehensible. 
All forms of corporeality are involved therein, it is 
able to create all things. Assuming any concrete mate¬ 
rial body as required by the nature and condition of 
karma, it illuminates all creations. Though it is the 
treasure of intelligence, it is void of particularity. 
There is no place in the universe where this body does 
not prevail. The universe becomes, but this body for 
ever remains. It is free from all opposites and con¬ 
traries, yet it is working in all things to lead them 
to Nirvana. ” 

The Sambhoga-kaya is generally explained as the 
‘ body of bliss * or the refulgent body of the Buddha. 
It is a very subtle body which manifests itself in the 
various conditions of bliss in the superhuman beings 
for preaching the noble truths and for arousing in the 
mind of all the Sravakas, Pratyeka-Buddhas and the 
lay Bodhisattvas joy, delight and love for the noble 
religion ( sad-dharma ). It has been explained in the 
Sata-sahasrika and the Pancavimsati-sahasrika as “ an 
exceedingly refulgent body, from every pore of which 
streamed forth countless brilliant rays of light, illumin¬ 
ating the lokadhatus as innumerable as the sands 
of the Ganges. When this body stretched out its 
tongue, innumerable rays of light issued forth from it, 
and on each ray of light was found a lotus of thousand 
petals on which was seated a Tathagata-vigraha (an 
image of the Tathagata, a sort of Nirmana-kaya), 
preaching to Bodhisattvas, Grhasthas (householders), 
Pravrajitas (recluses) and others the dharma consist¬ 
ing of the six paramitas. ” 

1 See Aspects Of Mahayana Buddhism And Its Relation To lllna- 
y&na by Dr. N. Dutt, p. 118. 
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The Nirmana-kaya is the historical personage of 
the Buddha or the ‘Body of Transformation*. The 
historical Buddha is regarded as an incarnation of the 
eternal Tathagata or the manifestation in condescen¬ 
sion of the Dharma-tathata. Sakyasimha Buddha is 
only one of the incarnations of the Dharma-kaya Bud¬ 
dha and his life and teachings are sought to be explain¬ 
ed as the ‘apparent doings of a phantom of the 
Buddha-kaya ’,—* a shadow image created to follow the 
ways of the world ’ only to convince the ignorant 
people of the world that it is not beyond the capacity 
of a man to attain perfection. It is generally taken 
that the human Buddhas (ManusI Buddha) like Dipan- 
kara, Kasyapa, Gautama Buddha, Maitreya and others 
represent the Nirmana-kaya ; the Dhyani Bodhisattvas 
(Vairocana, Aksobhya and others) in their body of 
supreme happiness represent the Sambhoga-kaya and 
the Dhyani Buddha in Nirvana in a state of complete 
union with all the .truths for time eternal represents 
the Dharma-kaya. 

This Tri-kaya theory of the Mahayanists deve¬ 
loped these cosmological and ontological significance 
only in course of its evolution. Before it developed 
these cosmological and ontological meanings, the 
theory as mere Buddhalogy would be explained in the 
following manner :— 1 

The quintessence of Buddha is Pure Enlighten¬ 
ment (bodhi) or perfect Wisdom ( prajna-paramita ), or 
knowledge of the Law ( dharma ), i.e., the absolute truth. 
By attaining this knowledge nirvana is also attained; 
the Dharma-kaya Buddha is the Buddha in nirvana 
(Samadhi-kaya). Again, before he is merged into 
nirvana he possesses and enjoys, for his own sake and 
for others’ welfare, the fruit of his charitable behaviour 
as a Bodhisattva, and this is the Body of Enjoyment or 
the Beatific Body (Sambhoga-kaya). Again, human 

1 See an article, The Three Bodies of a Buddha by Prof. La 
ValJ6e Fousin in the J.R.A.S., 1906, pp. 946-46. 
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beings known as the Buddhas, who are created by the 
magical contrivances represent the Created Body 
(Nirmana-kaya). 

But after the Tri-kaya theory acquires an onto¬ 
logical and cosmological meaning, Dharma-kaya means 
the void and permanent reality underlying the things 
(dharma ), or, in other words, the uncharacterised pure 
consciousness ( vijnapti-matra ). Sambhoga-kaya means 
the Dharma-kaya evolved as Being, Bliss, Charity, 
Badiance, or the Intellect, individualised as the Bodhi- 
sattva. Nirmana-kaya is the Transformation Body, 
which is the same as consciousness defiled and indivi¬ 
dualised as ‘ common people ’ ( prthag-jana ). Later 
on, this Buddhalogy, cosmology and ontology were all 
confusedly mixed up,—and we find the three Kayas 
mentioned more often in their composite sense than 
either as pure Buddhalogy or as pure ontology. 

(F) Predominance of Philosophical Thoughts 

Another notable phase of Mahayana Buddhism is 
the exuberant growth of philosophical thought in it. 
The sayings of the Master were sought to be brought 
to their logical and metaphysical conclusions, and 
there developed distinct systems of philosophical 
thoughts with a host of staunch exponents. The most 
remarkable is the evolution of the import of the word 
sunyatd. In the old canonical works the term 
sunyatd probably implied the momentary or the tran¬ 
sitory nature of all entities; but the Madhyamikas 
built up a new system of uncompromising nihilism 
through a different interpretation of the word sunyatd 
and the Vijnanavadins again in their turn contradicted 
the Madhyamikas offering another interpretation of 
the word. 

But we should not lay undue stress on the divisions 
of schools or sects thus made. It has often been said 
that these divisions of the ydnas are merely provi¬ 
sional; they may be regarded as being relative and as 
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having only methodological interest; the Lahkavatara 
says, they (the yanas) are but different methods suit¬ 
able to different persons ; when the mind returns to its 
original abode, there is neither the path nor any one 
who adopts it . 1 Sravaka-yana, Pratyeka-Buddha- 
yana and Bodhisattva-yana have often been said to be 
the different stages in the same school of faith,—a 
Sravaka by further endeavour becomes a Pratyeka- 
Buddha, and he again by further endeavour becomes a 
Bodhisattva and the Bodhisattva becomes the Buddha 
himself. 


(iii) Philosophical Systems 

Now, after taking this general survey of the main 
features of Mahayana Buddhism let us take a bird’s- 
eye-view of the philosophical systems of Mahayana; 
and as the metaphysical fragments, found in the differ¬ 
ent Tantric literature, are nothing but indistinct 
echoes of these schools of Mahayana philosophy, we 
think it proper to go into some detail of these systems 
of thought. Tlje Buddhist Tantras are based more on 
the Yogacara school than on the Sunyavada,—and the 
monistic tendency of the Yogacara school has often 
been consciously and unconsciously drawn to pure 
Vedantic thought. It is for this reason that we shall 
deal with the Yogacara more elaborately and we shall 
also try to explain very briefly the philosophical 
affinity of Yogacara with Vedanta. 


1 citte tu vai par&vrtte na yanarh na ca ydyinah || 

Lafitovatam-sutra. L6vi*s Edition, p. 822. 

Cf. also: — 

pardvrtte tu vai citte na yanarh napi yaninah || 
i Advaya-vajra~8arhgraha , p. 22. 

C/. also:— 

updya-kauialya inameva ruparii 
yat tnni yfindny upddariaydmi\ 
ekarh tu ydnarh hi nayai ca eka 
eka ceyarh deiand nayak&nam || 

Saddharma-pundarika, Ch. II, Verse 09. 

The Bibliotheca Buddhica Publication. 
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Hiuen Tsang writes that when he came to India 
in the seventh century A.D. there were four schools of 
Buddhism, viz., Sautrantika, Vaibhasika, Madhyamika 
and Vijnanavada or Yogacara. The former two be¬ 
longed to Hinayana and the latter two to Mahayana. 
The Vaibhasikas took their stand on the Abhidharma 
literature and did not accept the authority of the 
Sutras. They believed in the reality of the extra¬ 
mental world and according to them our knowledge of 
the external world is an exact copy of it and as such 
it is direct and real. The Sautrantikas based their 
views on the Sutra literature; they were also realists 
but like the Vaibhasikas they did not base the notion 
of the external existence on the evidence of our direct 
perception; it is but an inference. The point of dis¬ 
cussion regarding the status of external objects 
between the Yogacarins and the Sautrantikas may 
briefly be stated thus: the Yogacarins contend that 
the object of awareness and awareness itself are one 
and the same, i.e., the different contents of knowledge 
as yellow, blue etc. are but diverse forms or transfor¬ 
mation of knowledge itself; the Sautrantikas hold that 
it may be admitted that the diverse contents represent 
the diverse forms of knowledge, or rather the content 
may be regarded as in some sense identical with the 
knowledge, if there must be something outside know¬ 
ledge by the operation of which the diversity of the 
forms of knowledge or its contents could be explained 
or inferred . 1 Though the early schools of Buddhism 
were thus in a sense all realists they did not believe 
in the substantiality or the permanence of the world,— 
everything being momentary and as such ultimately 
void ( sunya ). 

Mahayana Buddhism has been roughly classed 
under two heads, viz., Sunyavada, and Vijnanavada or 


1 Snstra-dipika (1-1-5). 
O. P. 105—8 
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Yogacara. The distinction between the two schools is 
not, however, fundamental, and very often the one 
verges into the other. Nagarjuna (100 A.D.) was the 
chief exponent of Sunyavada with its uncompromising 
spirit of negation. Another earlier current was flow¬ 
ing on with a spirit of compromise with the Upanisadic 
doctrine of monism. We find trace of the latter in as 
early a Mahayana text as the Lahkdvatara-sutra, we 
find it somewhat systematised in the Tathata doctrine 
of Asvaghosa 1 * * * V and it took a definite turn of uncom¬ 
promising idealism in the hands of the Vijnanavadins 
like Maitreya, Asanga, Vasubhandhu and others ; and 
we may add here that this trend of thought attained 
fulfilment in the Vedantic monism of Sankara. Let us 
first of all understand the standpoint of the Sunya- 
vadins and then we shall try to trace the development 
of the other currents of thought in some detail. 

(A) Madhyamika Philosophy of Nagarjuna 

The Mddhyamika-vrtti of Nagarjuna, commented 
upon by Candrakfrti, begins with the declaration that 
the Madhyamikas have no thesis to prove, their busiy. 
ness is to contradict any and every thesis that may be 
offered by any school of thought. First of all is taken 
the principle of ‘dependent origination’ ( pratltya - 
samutpada) realised and preached by Lord Buddha 
himself. The phrase pratitya-samutpnda has been 
interpreted in two different ways by former commen¬ 
tators ; * but after refuting both these views Candrakirti 
holds tfcat the real significance of the theory of 


1 It has been hinted before that modern scholars are not sure 
about'the authorship of the work Mahayana-iraddhotpada-sutra where 

we find the Tathatavada expounded. 

2 It may either be explained as the origination (samutpada) of 

some existence (bhava) getting hold of or obtaining (pratltya=pra + 

V i + fa/a=getting) some cause and conditions (hetu^pratyaya). Or it 
may be explained as the origination with reference to each and every 
destructible individual (^i=to go, to change, i.e., to be destroyed). 
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pratitya-samutpada is no law about the ultimately real 
nature of things; it is a mere law about the relation of 
inter-dependence among the illusory appearances as 
things; the law is concerned purely with the provi¬ 
sional reality ( samvrti-satya ). These illusory appear¬ 
ances which constitute the realm of our experiences 
have their origin in a law of inter-relation of depend¬ 
ence which is responsible for the world-process as a 
whole. The real import of this law of relativity of the 
Madhyamikas is indeed very difficult to understand. 
Ultimately there is no origination neither cessation;— 
no destructibility—no permanence; no reality—no 
unreality; no coming—no going; no subjectivity—no 
objectivity; no knowledge—no knowable—everything 
is free from all the disturbances of birth, decrepitude 
and death. There is neither real origination of the 
thing by its own nature, nor by others—nor by a com¬ 
bination of both,—nor by any un-reason;—there is 
origination nowhere—at no time—and of none. 1 

Things cannot be self-originated; for, self-origina¬ 
tion implies the existence of the thing before it 
originates itself. If a thing exists already by itself, 
there seems to be no satisfactory reason, why it should 
produce itself once more. Moreover, if the existent 
again require self-production, this will involve the 
fallacy of the vicious infinite. s The Samkhya school, 

But Candrakirti dismisses bpth the interpretations as unsatisfactory. 
For, if we accept the latter interpretation, we cannot explain con¬ 
sistently all the passages of the scriptures where the phrase pratitya- 
samutpada occurs. An attempt may be made to solve the difficulty 
by explaining the word 1 getting 9 ( prapti ) as apeksa (dependence or 
relativity), and pratitya-samutpada may simply be taken to imply,— 
that being there, it happens ( asmin sati idarh bhavati ); but here the 
exact meaning of each of the component parts, viz., pratltya and 
samutpada , remains unexplained. 

1 na svato ndpi parato na dvabhyam napyahetutah I 
utpanna jatu vidyante bhavah kvacana kecana || 

Mddhyamika-vrttu Levi’s Edition, p. 12. 

2 As the Madhyamikas had no thesis to prove, they would never 
lay any stress on the importance of formal logic. It has been held 
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howevei, may say that by causality and the identity 
of the cause and the effect they never mean that the 
effect is a new manifestation in a particular form (e.g., 
a jar); but by causality is meant only potentiality. It 
is said in reply that their argument does not stand to 
reason; for if by causality is meant the mere poten¬ 
tiality then the effect is never produced at all. 1 

The next consideration is about the possibility of 
the origination of a thing by, or from, anything else. 
But this position is assailed at once, by the argument 
that the Madhyamikas do not admit any difference in 
things, and so there cannot be any parabhava (other¬ 
ness) at all. Moreover, the quintessence of a parti¬ 
cular thing cannot remain in the extraneous cause and 
conditions. 2 If the quintessence of anything could be 
found in anything else, we might have expected the 
possibility of darkness from the nature of light, and 
in that case anything might have come out of anything 
else. Neither can it be said that the things are pro¬ 
duced by a combination of the self and the not-self; 
for, the combination of two things cannot possess 
the quality which they do never possess separately, 
and whatever absurdity and incongruity have been 
pointed out against them separately may as well be 
pointed out against their combination. Neither is it 
reasonable to hold that things originate without any 
reason,—for, if there be no reason behind origination, 
the conception of the world without having any suffi¬ 
cient reason will seem just like the colour and scent 
of a lotus growing in the sky. 3 Neither any transcen- 


by Candrakirti that all the attempts ot Bhava-viveka (an earlier com¬ 
mentator on Nagarjuna) to adduce formal reasons in his favour only 
bespeaks his own love of formal logic, but the Madhyamikas do not 
require any formal logic at all. Moreover, had there been any reality 
in the data of our logical concepts, there might have been any ques¬ 
tion of formal logic at all, but as all realities are absolutely denied, 
there remains no scope and possibility of formal logic. 

1 M&dhyamika^vftti 9 p. 21. 

a tl:j _ aa 
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dental being like God and others can produce the 
things,—for, any such being must also be included 
within the alternatives that have already been discuss¬ 
ed. Thus the final conclusion arrived at is that there 
is nothing like production or origination; the world 
process is a mere eternal flux of successional series. 
The references to causality found in jthe scriptures 
through the mouth of the Lord himself do not refer to 
the immutable void nature of objects which reveals it¬ 
self when the darkness of ignorance is removed; on the 
contrary, it refers to the objects of knowledge of those 
whose vision is vitiated by the darkness of ignorance. 1 
The scriptural texts must not be interpreted literally 
and rigorously, we must try to get at the hidden mean¬ 
ing aimed at by the master. 

The emphasis of Nagarjuna is not only on the non¬ 
causality of things, but also on the non-substantial 
nature of things. Nothing has got any nature 
( svabhava ); for, had it any nature, that nature would 
remain in it even in the absence of the cause and condi¬ 
tions ( hetu-pratyaya ), and that self-sufficient nature 
would no more require the help of any cause and condi¬ 
tion for its production. Neither is it correct to say 
that the nature of a thing does not exist before its pro¬ 
duction through the collocation of cause and condi¬ 
tions; for, in that case the nature of a thing would be 
created by something else; but the nature of a thing 
no more remains in its own nature when it loses its 
independence,—for svabhava implies independence. 2 
It may, of course, be argued that if all the dharmas 
are without svabhava, words which are included in the 
totality of dharmas must also be devoid of essence,— 
and so there cannot even be the proposition that noth¬ 
ing exists, or that everything is void by nature. The 
Madhyamikas will reply,—‘ Suppose that a fool wrong¬ 
ly perceives a mirage as water, and that you argue 
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against that wrong perception. The fact (viz., your 
arguing against the existence of water in the mirage) 
is just the same as that (viz., our arguing against the 
essence of the dharmas) V But it may further be 
objected,—‘ If there is neither the perception nor 
the perceived, and the perceiver also be non-existent, 
then there is neither the refutation, nor the refuted 
and the refuter also does not exist. ’ 2 The reply is, 
—‘ Suppose that one man created by magic (prevents) 
another man created by magic or that one Mdya- 
purusa (prevents) another Mdya-purusa (from doing 
something). The relation (lit. the meaning) of the 
refutation and the refuted is just like this.” 

The Sunyata- doctrine of Nagarjuna may seem in¬ 
compatible with the doctrine of nirvana. If everything 
be void and there be neither origination nor destruc¬ 
tion, then by the destruction or arrest of what should 
we attain nirvana ? 4 The reply of Nagarjuna is that 
nirvana is not something which is to be attained 
through the destruction or the arrest of anything what¬ 
soever ; it is but the complete cessation of all mental 
constructions. 5 It has been described as the destruc¬ 
tion of nothing,—the attainment of nothing,—it is 
neither annihilation, nor eternally existent;—it is 
neither the arrested, nor the produced—this is the 
definition of nirvana. 8 Nothing is existent,—nothing is 
non-existent; so the question of annihilation or sup¬ 
pression does not arise at all. It is not the negation of 
any existence,—it is but the cessation of all notions 


1 Vigraha-vyavartani of Nagarjuna, translated from the Chinese 
and Tibetan Texts by Tucci (G.O.S., Vol. XLIX, Verse No. xiii). 

a Ibid., Verse No. xv. 

* Ibid., Verse No. xxiii. 

4 M&dhyamika-Vftti, Ch. XXV, p. 519. 

* Ibid., p. 522. 

* aprahinam asampr&ptam anucchinnam aiaivatam 1 
aniruddham anutpannam etan nirvanam ucyate || 

Ibid., p. 521. 
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of existence and non-existence. 1 2 All consciousness 
vanishes in nirvana like a lamp extinguished. Nirvana 
is no Ens, neither non-Ens, it is like a knot entwined 
by the empty space ( akasa ) and untied again by that 
same empty space. * 

As we have said, the exact position of Nagarjuna 
is very difficult to understand ; but it seems clear that 
his emphasis is more on negation, whereas the empha¬ 
sis of the Vijnanavadins is on the existence of some 
transcendental absolute reality in the form of the 
‘thatness’ ( tathaia) of all entities or as pure con¬ 
sciousness. The Lankavatara-siitra which is taken by 
scholars to be one of the early texts of Vijnanavada 
says that anutpada (uncreate) and sunya (void) mean 
essencelessness of all that appear; but the reality re¬ 
mains as mere consciousness ( citta-matra-vyavastha - 
nam) transcending all duality ( dvaya-bhava ) of sub¬ 
jectivity and objectivity. 3 4 

(B) The Tathata-vada Of Asvaghosa 

The * Tathata’ doctrine of Asvaghosa (? 80 A.D.) 
begins with a denial of the world of phenomena in 
both its subjective and objective aspects, but with an 
affirmation of an ultimate and absolute reality which 
is the uncreate, eternal and immutable cosmic principle 
underlying the diversity of the universe as a whole. 
Two aspects of this reality may be distinguished,—the 
aspect of pure ‘ thatness ’ or ‘ suchness ’ ( bhuta-tathata) 
and the aspect of the cycle of birth and death ( sarh - 
sara),* each being inseparably connected with the 
other. 


1 bhava-bhava-paramarsa-ksayo nirvanam ucyate || 

Ratnavall, quoted in the Madhyamika-vrtti, p. 524. 

2 akaiena krto 'granthirakasenaiva mocitah || 

Ibid,, p. 540. 

3 Lankavatara-sutra, Ch. III. 

4 Compare the Sallaksana and the Svalaksana of the abhuta - 
p arikalpa in the Madhyanta-vibhaga. Infra . 
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The ‘thatness’ ( bhuta-tathata) is ‘the oneness of 
the totality of things ( dharma-dhatu ), the great all- 
including whole, the quintessence of the Doctrine ’. In 
the essence of the ‘ thatness ’ there is nothing to be ex¬ 
cluded, nothing to be added,—it has neither beginning 
nor end—it cannot be expressed by words and expres¬ 
sions which are but the representations of the 
empirical concepts,—its very nature is unspeakable 
and inexplicable,—it can only be indicated somehow 
as ‘ thatness \ 

The external world, which appears under the 
particularised forms of individuation, is nothing but a 
creation of the mind with its inherited categories 
( smrti ), which are the mere products of ignorance. The 
production of the objective world through the distur¬ 
bance of smrti 1 in the all-conserving mind (alaya- 
vijnana) ‘ may be illustrated by the simile of the water 
and the waves. Here the water can be said to be iden¬ 
tical (in one sense) with the waves. The waves are 
stirred up by the wind, but the water remains the 
same. When the wind ceases, the motion of the waves 
subsides ; but the water remains the same. Likewise 
when the mind of all creatures, which in its own nature 
is pure and clear, is stirred up by the wind of ignor¬ 
ance ( avidya ), the waves of mentality ( vijnana ) make 
their appearance’. 2 So the external world, with all 
its variety and complexity, has no real existence and 
as such the fundamental nature of things is neither 
namable nor explicable. Things have no signs of dis¬ 
tinction, they possess absolute sameness ( samata ). 


1 What the word Smrti signifies in this context is not exactly 
known. Suzuki takes it to be the ‘ confused subjectivity \ (See, 
The Awakening of Faith in Mahdyana Buddhism, p. 56, f.n. No. 1); 
but Dr. S. N. Dasgupta suggests it to be used in the sense of 
V&sand (See, A History of Indian Philosophy , Vol. I, p. 180, 
f.n. No. 1). This word however also reminds us of the ‘confused 
ideas 9 of Spinoza. 

8 Arfvaghosa’s Awakening of Faith , Suzuki 9 $ translation, pp. 67-8* 
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They are subject neither to transformation, nor to des¬ 
truction. They are nothing but the one soul, for which 
* suchness s is another designation. But how can all 
beings conform to and have an insight into suchness? 
The answer is,—* As soon as you understand that when 
the totality of existence'is spoken of, or thought of, 
there is neither that which speaks, nor that which is 
spoken of, there is neither that which thinks nor that 
which is thought of; then you conform to suchness; and 
when your subjectivity is thus completely obliterated, 
it is said to have the insight V 

This ‘ suchness ’ of things may be viewed under two 
aspects, negative and positive. On its negative side 
(Sunyata) it asserts the complete negation of all the 
attributes of all things; in its metaphysical origin it has 
nothing to do with things defiled, which are conditional 
or relative by nature,—it is free from all signs of dis¬ 
tinction existing among phenomenal objects,—it is 
independent of unreal, particularising consciousness. 
The suchness is ‘neither that which is existence, nor 
that which is non-existence, nor that which is at once 
existence and non-existence, nor that which is not at 
once existence and non-existence; it is neither that 
which is unity, nor that which is plurality, nor that 
which is at once unity and plurality, nor that which is 
not at once unity and plurality. In a word, as such¬ 
ness cannot be comprehended by the particularising 
consciousness of all beings, we call it the negation 
(Sunyata). 2 The ‘ tathata * is sunya (void) for two 
reasons,—firstly, there is no content in it, it being 
the oneness of the totality of things; secondly, 
there is neither any subject to comprehend it; so that 
its nature involves the denial of both the subject and 
the object; there is neither that which is negated, nor 
that which negates—both being absorbed in the nature 
of the ‘ tathata \ 


1 Ibid., p. 58. 

* Ibid,, pp. 58-60. 
O.P. 105—4 
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But this ‘ tathata * may also be viewed as some¬ 
thing positive ( asunyata ) in the sense that it contains 
infinite merits, that it is self-existent; in it we perceive 
the pure soul manifesting itself as eternal, permanent, 
immutable anfl completely comprising all things that 
are pure. By the non-void" nature of the ‘ tathata * 
should never be meant any sort of affirmation on it,— 
we can have only a glimpse of the truth by transcend¬ 
ing our subjective categories. 

As for samsara, it evolves forth as the law of causa¬ 
tion from the womb of the tathagata ( tathagata - 
garbha). When the absolute reality assumes a relative 
aspect by its self-affirmation, it is called the all- 
conserving mind or the receptacle mind ( alaya- 
vijndna). From the receptacle or all-conserving mind 
evolves through the influence of non-enlightenment an 
ego principle. ‘In the all-conserving mind ignorance 
obtains; and from non-enlightenment starts that which 
sees, that which represents, that which apprehends an 
objective world, and that which constantly parti¬ 
cularises.* Thus the phenomenal world, established 
only through ignorance and the root-instincts ( smrti= 
vdsand) has no more reality than the images in a mirror 
—all modes of particularisation being the self-parti- 
cularisation of the mind. But by the belief in the 
existence of the external world the mind becomes obli¬ 
vious of the principle of sameness ( samata ) that under¬ 
lies all things. The quintessence of all things is, one and 
the same, perfectly calm and tranquil, and shows no sign 
of becoming; ignorance, however, is in its blindness and 
delusion oblivious of enlightenment and on that 
account cannot recognise truthfully all those condi¬ 
tions, differences and activities which characterise the 
phenomena of the universe. The annihilation of 
ignorance is, therefore, the only way of liberation from 
the cycle of birth and death. But it should also be re¬ 
membered that the mere eradication of ignorance is 
not sufficient to guarantee liberation, for, so long as 
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there will remain a mind, ignorance may recur at any 
time; so the total extinction of mind is the safest course 
for attaining eternal liberation. 

(A) VlJNANAVADA OR YOGACARA 

After this ‘Tathata’ doctrine of Asvaghosa, the 
conception of the Abhuta-parikalpa as found in the 
Madhyanta-vibhaga, said to be originally expounded by 
Maitreya and commented upon by • Vasubandhu and 
Sthiramati, gives a more positive and precise concep¬ 
tion of the ultimate reality. It begins with the' 
aphorism,—‘The Abhuta-parikalpa exists, no duality 
exists in it; void exists in it and it also exists in the 
void. n This aphorism is a challenge to both the 
extreme Realists (i.e., the Sarvasti-vadins) and to the 
extreme Nihilists (i.e., the Madhyamikas), 1 * 3 and the 
thesis of the Abhuta-parikalpa is something like a 
middle path between the two extremes. The word 
Abhuta-parikalpa literally means—that which is devoid 
of all ‘ constructs ’—i.e., the substratum where there is 
the mere possibility of all subjectivity and objectivity, 
—but in which the duality has no reality. 3 * * * 

The aphorism may be interpreted, in the first 
instance, as a refutation of the extreme sceptic view 
of the Madhyamikas. They (i.e., the Madhyamikas) 


1 abhuta-parikalpo’sti dvayarh tatra na vidyate | 
mnyata vidyate tv atra tasyam api sa vidyate || 

Madhyanta-vibhaga-tika . Levi’s Edition, p. 10. 

* An impartial scrutiny into the nature of the Sunyata of the 
Madhyamikaa reveals the fact that the Sunyata of the Madhyamikas 
may not be taken in the extreme nihilistic sense in which it has been 
taken by the Vijnanavadins and the Vedantins; but as theVijfiana- 
vfidins have always taken this Sunyata of the Madhyamikas in the 
extreme nihilistic sense, we shall also admit this interpretation only 
to understand the exact standpoint of the Vijfianavadins. 

3 Compare here the definition of Abhuta-parikalpa as found in 

the Mahaydna- mtralankdra of Asanga,— 

abhftta-kalpo na bhuto nabhuto 9 kalpa eva ca\ 

na kalpo ndpi c&kalpah sarvarh jfieyarh nirucyate || 

Ch. XI, Verse 81. (L6vi’s Edition). 
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hold that all the elements are non-essential or unreal 
(nih-svabhdva) like the pair of horns of the hare. 
Against them it is said that all the dharmas are not 
void ( sunya ) in the sense that nothing exists at all, but 
in the sense that in the ultimate reality as Abhuta- 
parikalpa there is no duality of subjectivity and objec¬ 
tivity. Sunyata is the absence of the knower and the 
knowable ( grahya-grahaka-rahitata ), but it never im¬ 
plies absolute ^legation ( nastitva ). So iunyata 
exists in the Abhuta-parikalpa as the absence of the 
perceiver and the perceived. But even though this 
non-dual sunyata is already there in the Abhuta- 
parikalpa, we are not at once liberated because of the 
fact that in sunyata, which is of the nature of perfect 
purity, also exists the Abhuta-parikalpa with the dor¬ 
mant seeds of the subjective-objective world. 

The same argument can also be directed against 
the extreme Realists who believe in the reality of the 
extra-mental objects ( dravya ). The objects do not 
exist as extra-mental realities, they are real in the form 
of the Abhuta-parikalpa, which is a mere transcen¬ 
dental existence ( bhava-matra ). We cannot think 
of any reality which is outside our mind, and our men¬ 
tation arises without reference to any object as in the 
dream; our mind ( vijnana ) projects itself as an image 
of the objective reality (artha-bhdsa) as the fruition 
(vipaka) of the seeds of the root-instincts ( vasana ). 
But it may be argued that if the objective world is 
totally denied, there remains nothing as the support 
of our purity ( viiuddhyalambana ) and, therefore, there 
remains no possibility of liberation. The reply is that 
iunyata in the form of the absence of all subjectivity 
and objectivity remains there as the support of our 
final purification. But like the purity of the sky this 
iunyata also is no$ easily realisable because of its con¬ 
nection with the Abhuta-parikalpa which contains in 
it the ultimate seeds of the illusory mental and material 
world (c/. the kleia-varaqa and the jfteya-varana). 
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Some are of opinion that both subjectivity and 
objectivity are absolutely chimerical as the possibility 
of the son of a barren woman. Others, on the other 
hand, think that the negation of the dharmas implies 
only the negation of a soul-substance to regulate the in¬ 
ternal affairs (antar-vyapara-purusa-rahitata), but the 
dharmas have their extra-mental reality. To repudiate 
the denial of the universal absolute on the one hand and 
to deny the substantiality of the external things on the 
other, it is said that in the Abhuta-parikalpa is con¬ 
tained the iunyatd in the sense of the denial of all 
duality and the reality of the appearances. 1 

The world of subjectivity and objectivity is being 
produced by our constructive imagination ( vikalpa ) 
just like the magically evoked phantom of beasts. 2 
The word Abhuta implies that the images of things, as 
they are constructed by our imagination, do not exist 
in these very forms, and the word parikalpa implies 
that they have not the reality they are supposed to 
have. 3 But though this phenomenal world of sub- 


1 From the moral standpoint the aphorism may be said to be 
introduced only to examine the double nature of the reality as impure, 
or phenomenal ( samkleia ) and pure absolute ( vyavadana ). The im¬ 
pure phenomenal reality is a merely illusory representation of the 
Abhuta-parikalpa ,—which may, therefore, be said to be a transcen¬ 
dental illusion. But the iunyatd exists in it as the absolute purifying 
force counter-acting the corrupting forces of impure illusion; but this 
perfect purity is to be sought from the impure illusory phenomenal 
reality itself,—there is no existential difference between the purity 
and the impurity;—and it is therefore said,—■* in her also exists it \ 
As the principle of perfect purity is there, the defiling principle of 
phenomenalisation is also there; and hence the necessity for moral 
efforts. Madhyanta-vibhdga-tika . Levi’s Edition, p. 18. 

2 C/. maydrhasty-dkrti- grdha-bhranter dvaijam udahrtam | 
dvayarh tatra yathd na'sti dvayarh caivo 9 palabhyate || 
Mahdydna-sutrdlankara . Ch. XI, Verse 25. 

2 “abhuta"-vacanena ca yatha’yam parikalpyate grdhya-grdha - 
katvena tathd nd 9 sti 9 ti pradariayati I 

“parikalpa”-vacanena tu artho yathd parikalpyate tathd 9 rtho 
na vidyate iti pradariayati | 


Madhyanta-vibhdga-tfkd* 
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jectivity and objectivity is illusory, the Abhutdr 
parikalpa is not also chimerical. As the rope is void 
(Sunya) in the form of the snake, but not as the rope, 
in the same way things are illusory and non-existent in 
their subjective and objective nature, but not also in 
the Abhuta-parikalpa nature. The correct description 
of iunyata is that the thing, which is devoid of some¬ 
thing, exists, but the thing, of which it is devoid, does 
not exist. The nature of the bunyata is to be realised 
as both non-affirmation ( anadhyd-ropa ) as well as non¬ 
negation ( anapavada ). It is non-affirmation in the 
sense of the denial of the duality and non-denial in the 
sense of the affirmation of the non-dual ( advaya ). 

The objectless consciousness manifests itself as 
reflected awareness in the form of the object and the 
subject and that which sticks to them; in absence of this 
(the awareness) those ( i.e the images) are also non¬ 
existent. 1 The Abhuta-parikalpa in its specific nature 
( sva-laksana ) is of the nature of awareness. All 
mentations arise out of the subliminal mind store, or 
the all-conserving mind under the influence of co¬ 
operating forces which bring their germs to maturity 
and the difference which is produced in the subliminal 
mind store in accordance with the influence of moral, 
immoral or non-moral deeds, is responsible for the 
manifold phenomenal individual existences in all the 
spheres of life. Although our consciousness does not 
contain a real plurality of different objects, it has the 
capacity of producing manifold ideas. Each is 
produced from its own germ in accordance with the law 
of our experiential series. 3 

The absolute nature of the Abhuta-parikalpa, how¬ 
ever, cannot be known through the ordinary mind, for 
it involves the paradox of proving the fact of insanity 


1 artha-satt'C&tma-vijftapti-p'ratibh&saTh praj&yate I 
vtfMnam nS’sti c&’syil’rthas tad abh&vat tad apyaxat || ^ 


* Ibid., Cam., p. 19. 
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to the insane. Its nature can only be intuited by 
transcending all subjectivity and objectivity—and this 
transcending the duality is perfect extinction. The 
law of Karma is strictly observed here; and a future 
birth always results as the fruition of the activities of 
the former life which remain recorded in the form of 
vasana and sarhskara. But a saint, who has intuited 
the absolute truth, is not affected thereby and is free 
from the projecting rebirth. The realisation of the 
sunyata-nsLtnre of things is the only way to perfect 
purity, and this reality realised in the sunyata is 
synonymous with the ‘ thatness ’ ( tathata) of things, 
the totality of things ( bhuta-koti ), the uncaused 
(animitta), the highest truth ( paramarthata ) and the 
ultimate element of things ( dharma-dhatu ). 

The Abhuta-parikalpa has often been described in 
the Madhyanta-vibhaga-tlka as pure consciousness, but 
this nature of the ultimate reality as pure conscious¬ 
ness has not sufficiently been emphasised. This em¬ 
phasis is to be found in the Vijfiapti-matrata-siddhi of 
Acarya Vasubandhu, which begins with the proposition 
that all the three elements are at bottom pure consci¬ 
ousness—and all the phenomena are as much unreal as 
the illusion of hair and moons to a person with defective 
eyes. But how then to explain the spatio-temporal 
laws, the law of the experiential series, and the laws of 
duties ? The reply is that all the laws are formed as in 
dream. For, even ip dream we perceive something 
specific in some particular space and time without there 
being any real object of experience. The universality 
of experiential series is also to be taken as in the case 
of the ghosts ( pretas ); they all see in hell rivers full of 
pus though there is actually nothing there. The laws 
of duties are like the night-discharges which happen 
without there being any real activity. 

The question here may be,—if all forms (rupa) and 
fields of experiences ( dyatana ) be nothing but pure 
consciousness, how is it that the Lord himself spoke of 
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them ? The reply is that the Lord spoke of them only 
to teach the lay disciples of low intellectual calibre— 
but in speaking of them he had an ultimate intention 
(abhiprdya). In reality the rupas and ayatanas are 
nothing but the manifestation of the dormant seeds in 
consciousness (vijnapti). These instructions of the 
Lord were ultimately intended for making the disciples 
realise the non-entity of the self (pudgala-nairatmya) 
and the non-entity also of the things ( dharma - 
naimtmya). But by this non-entity is not meant any 
nihilism; non-entity is spoken only of the nature of 
things as the perceiver and the perceived ( grahya- 
grahaka), but not of the nature of things as intuited 
by the perfectly enlightened ones. 

As for our perceptions which are generally taken 
to be the best evidence for the existence and non¬ 
existence of things, it may be said that they are mental 
constructions as in the dream. In dream there is 
neither the real object nor the senses to perceive them, 
yet there is the perception; so also is the case with all 
our perceptions which we falsely take to be the direct 
copies of the thing itself. It may, however, be argued 
that our dream-perceptions presuppose the memory of 
the real perception; but the reply is that our memory 
itself, instead of being the representation of the per¬ 
ception of the real object, may as well be a mere modi¬ 
fication of consciousness. Again, it may be objected, 
that if perception of our consciousdife be as false as that 
of our dreams, how is it that we ourselves are not 
conscious of this illusory nature of our perceptions in 
the same way as we ourselves are conscious of the falsity 
of our dream-perception. The reply is that as a man 
cannot be conscious of the falsity of his dream- 
experiences unless he awakes from his sleep, so also, 
people, who are. engrossed in the sleep of false imagina¬ 
tions, habits and %he mental complexes (vasand), can¬ 
not realise the illusory nature of their experiences un¬ 
less they open their eyes in the flash of enlightenment. 
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Our ignorance is the ultimate support of our vasanas 
and the vasanas in their turn are responsible for the 
imagination of the subjective and the objective world, 
—and this subjectivity produces our moral hindrances 
through the veil of passions and attachment ( kle&a - 
varana ), and objectivity produces the veil of the know- 
able ( jneya-varana ); by tearing off this veil of passion 
we attain omniscience and by removing the veil of the 
knowable we attain liberation. The reality is both the 
absence of the notion of ego ( pudgala-nairatmya ) and 
of the notion of all things ( dharma-nairatmya )— 
it is only pure consciousness ( vijnapti-matrata ). 1 

The transformation of consciousness ( vijnana- 
parinama ) has three stages, viz., (i) fruition (vipaka) 
of the root-instincts ( vasana ), (ii) mentation 
(manana) and (iii) objects of awareness ( vijiiapti - 
visaya). Through the fruition of the inherent root- 
instincts there follow the waves of mentation which are 
responsible for the appearance of the objective world. 
The Alaya-vijnana, from which follow all subjectivity 
and objectivity, is but a transformation of the eternal 
root-instincts which lie in the consciousness as dormant 
seeds. The Alaya-vijnana literally means the abode or 
support ( alaya ) of all mentation (vijnana). It has 
been explained both as the receptacle where everything 
is connected as effect, and as the prima causa in 
things. a But if besides the world of our active 

1 Some, of course, may hold that if there be no soul-substance 
as the ultimate reality, there cannot be any attribution ( upacara ) of 
qualities. In reply the VijfiSnavadins argue that the view that the 
objective world is an attribution of the soul-substance cannot be 
accepted on any logical ground. Moreover, the quintessence of any 
such soul-substance can neither be known nor be spoken of; and we 
cannot establish the truth of any reality which is neither know- 
able nor speakable. What we know and speak of is the world of 
our constructive imagination which has its origin in pure consciousness. 

* atha viftyante upanibadhyante ’ smin sarva-dharm&h k&rya- 
bh&vena | 

i fad va Uyate upanibadhyate karana-b havena sarva-dharmesv 
toy Mayah || 

Vtjflapti-mAtratBrgiddhi, com. on the TrimiikS,. 

L4vt’s Edition, p. 78. 

O.P. 105—5 
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consciousness (pravrtti-vijftana) there be an all-con¬ 
serving mind (Alaya-vijnana) it must have a form ; the 
reply is that the Alaya-vijnana is of the form of an 
illimitable support ( aparicchinnalamband-kara) —we 
only see it manifested as the internal categories and the 
external categories; but the nature of these categories 
cannot be determined. In the Alaya-vijnana there 
remain, in the form of the root-instincts ( vasana ), the 
potencies of both the ego'with the internal categories 
and the external world of objects; and these potencies 
project themselves as the fruition of the root-instincts 
as subjectivity and objectivity in an inherent law of 
deep harmony. But why should we admit the reality 
of any such transcendental support of the subjective 
and objective world when we cannot determine the 
nature of their potencies in their original abode 
(alaya )? Because, all schools of thought will agree 
that even when the subjective and objective world is 
not (as in the state of deep sleep), the existence of the 
consciousness cannot be denied. This Alaya-vijnana is 
no eternal and unchanging principle—it is like an un¬ 
ceasing flow of water which glides on and on through 
the evolution of cause and effect. 

Thus it is clear that anything and everything that 
is imagined to be existent, does not exist by itself as 
any real entity; everything is but the transformation 
of consciousness, 1 and it is the original seed of all, as 
it possesses the potency of producing them all.*' All 
these imaginations, which are all conditional ( pratyayo- 


Cf. Also :—ally ante sarve sdsrava dharmas tatra phala-bh&vena 
tac ca tesu hetu-bhavenety Blayah I 

Madhyanta-vibhaga-tiki. Llvi’s Edition, p. 82. 

1 vijMna-paritiamo’yam vikalpo yad vikalpyate | 
tena tan n&’sti tene’darh sarvarh vijfiapti-matrakam || 

Ibid., Verse 17. 

* tatra aarva-dharmo-tpBdana-iakty-anugantftt sarva-bijam. 

Ibid., p. 86. 
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dbhava ) are relative in nature ( paratantra-svabhava ), 
in the absolute state ( parinispatti ) there is neither the 
subject ( grahaka ) nor the object ( grdhya ),—it is like 
the pure sky above. The nature of the dharmas may 
thus be described in three ways; as the product of' 
constructive imagination ( parikalpita ), as relative or 
conditional ( paratantra ) and as absolute ( parinis - 
panna ). 1 Now, parikalpand being the product of 
imagination cannot constitute the real nature of 
things; in paratantra things have only dependent 
nature, which cannot be real; but in the absolute nature 
things are neither ens nor non-ens ; this absolute nature 
can only be somehow indicated as the ‘ thatness ’ 

( tathata ) of things, and this ‘ thatness ’ of things is 
nothing but pure consciousness. When our psychosis 
thus gets rid of subjectivity as well as objectivity and 
remains steady in pure consciousness, the highest 
knowledge is produced which is supra-mental, uncog- 
nisible and transcendental; it is the involution of the 
Alaya-vijnana through the eradication of the two veils 
(of passion and ignorance); that is the immutable 
element which is beyond the reach of all mentation;— 
it is all-good, permanent, perfect bliss—of the form of 
liberation—it is the substance itself. 3 

(D) Affinity With Vedanta 

The metaphysical dialectics of the Sunyavadin and 
the Vijnanavadin Buddhists prepared the ground for 
the monistic conception of the ultimate reality of the 
Vedantins. The task of destroying the older doctrines 
was undertaken and very ably done by the Buddhists, 

1 Cf. also Mahayana-sutralankara. 

Ch. XI, Verses 88-41. 

* acitto’nupalambho’sau jfianarh loko-ttavafica tat \ 
airayasya paravrttir dvidha daustulya-hanitah, || 
sa ev&'n&sravo dh&tur acintyah kuialo dhruvah | 
mkho vimuktuk&yo'sau dharm&khyo’yam mah&muneh || 

Vijflapti-matrata-siddhi, Verses 29-80. 
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but the work of building up the edifice of a construc¬ 
tive system was left for the Vedantins to undertake. 
Nagarjuna, as we have already seen, frankly confessed 
that he had no thesis to prove, his only business was 
to contradict others. The Vijnanavadins, however, 
were not uncompromising negativists, but their posi¬ 
tive standpoint is also not very clear and firm ; it was 
left for Acarya Sankara to draw the logical conclusions 
from the data supplied by the Buddhists. The exact 
position of Nagarjuna is rather difficult to understand. 
His opponents, viz., the Vijnanavadins and the Vedant¬ 
ins have always criticised his Sunyavada as pure nihil¬ 
ism ; but his sunyata also admits the interpretation of 
an absolute transcendental reality always escaping the 
grasp of intellectual comprehension and verbal exposi¬ 
tion,—and in this way it may be said to have assimil¬ 
ated the Brahman of the Upanisads and anticipated the 
Brahman of the Vedantins. The general attitude of 
Buddha and the Buddhists towards the ontological 
problem does not seem to be any clear-cut negation, 
—but a policy of silence; and this attitude of silence 
towards the ontological problem is no freak in the 
evolution of Indian religious thought. The Upanisads 
and the Advaita Vedanta of Sankara also took the same 
device of silence as to the nature of the realisation of 
the Brahman. The same attitude has often been taken 
by the European Sceptics and the Agnostics. As Pro¬ 
fessor Stcherbatsky puts it,—‘ In many systems, 
ancient and modern, eastern and western, the reality 
in itself, the pith of reality is declared to be something 
incognisable. It is, therefore, quite natural to find in 
the Sutra literature, where the style of popular dis¬ 
courses is adopted, the device of impressing upon the 
audience the mystic character of the Absolute by 
silence. The Mahayana-sutras do not tarry in charac¬ 
terising it as “ unspeakable ”, “ undefinable”, etc. 1 

. . . . . i . . .* . * 

1 The Conception of Buddhist Ntrv&QO, p. 92. 
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In the chapter on the nature of Nirvana in the 
Madhyainika-vrtti of Nagarjuna, we find the nature of 
things ( dharma8 ) described as: — 

avaco’naksarafy sarva-Sunyah santadinirmalah . 1 

All the dharmas are unspeakable, unchanging, all¬ 
void, quiescent and pure. Nagarjuna himself has else¬ 
where admitted that the reality is neither void nor non¬ 
void, but it is called void only with the purpose of 
indicating it somehow. It is not absolutely impossible 
to infer ‘ something ’ out of this ‘ nothing * of the Sunya- 
vadins. The Tathatavada of Asvaghosa also admits 
the Tathata-nature of things to be something substan¬ 
tial, permanent and unchanging, it is also something 
positive. The Yogaeara-school’s conception of the 
reality as the Abhuta-parikalpa or as pure conscious¬ 
ness ( vijhapti-matra ) drives us very near to the Vedan- 
tic conception of the ultimate reality as the Nirguna 
(qualitiless) Brahman who transcends all knowledge, 
knower and the knowable. It has always been vehe¬ 
mently argued by the Vijnanavadins that sunyata was 
never spoken of by the Lord as pure nothing; while it 
is the negation of all duality, it implies at the same 
time the reality of the Abhuta-parikalpa, which is pure 
consciousness—unchanging, unthinkable, all-good, eter¬ 
nal, all bliss, the ultimate element of the nature of 
salvation. Again in the docetic conception of the Tri- 
kaya in the Mahayana system the Dharma- kaya or the 
body of the cosmic unity, or the organised totality of 
things, though not as a purely philosophical concept, but 
as an object of religious consciousness, seems to be just 
the same as that of the idea of the Nirguna Brahman 
of the Upanisads. 

So it seems that as time was passing on, Buddhist 
philosophy began to come more and more in contact 
with the Upanisadic literature and through its influence 
began to be more and more positive regarding the onto¬ 
logical problem,—and we are not quite sure if we 


1 Madhynmika-vrtti. Levi’s Edition, p. 989. 
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shall be far off from the trutlr if we assert $hat the 
Advaita-vedanta of Sankara with its colourless Brah¬ 
man contradicting all the empirical realities is in its 
turn the culmination of the evolution of the Upani§a- 
dic Buddhistic thought. Professor Radhakrishnan has 
gone so far as to say that ‘ Buddhism is only a later 
phase of the general movement of thought of which 
the Upanisads were the earlier. ’ 1 He also quotes the 
authority of Professor Max Muller, who says that 
* Many of the doctrines of the Upanisads are no doubt 
pure Buddhism, or rather Buddhism is on many points 
the consistent carrying out of the principle laid down 
in the Upanisads. ’ 2 We jnay further add to it that 
the revival of the Brahminic thought again in its turn 
had its stand on the systems of Buddhistic thought. 
Gaudapada flourished after the advent of all the great 
exponents of Buddhism and ‘there is sufficient evi¬ 
dence in his karika for thinking that he was possibly 
himself a Buddhist, and he considered that the teach¬ 
ings of the Upanisads tallied with those of 
Buddha. ’ 3 4 It has also been justly pointed out that at 
the beginning of the fourth chapter of his karika on the 
Maridukyo-panisad Gaudapa adores Buddha with 
much reverence. * 

Gaudapada has expounded all his views in a com¬ 
mentary on the Mandukyo-panisad. He admits the 
ultimate reality to be a soul-reality, but this soul- 
reality ( atman) in its last or the highest stage 
is neither the internal cognitive processes, nor the 
external knowledge, nor is it the knowledge of the 


1 Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 470. 

• Ibid., p. 470. 

3 A History of Indian Philosophy—by Dr. S. N. Dasgupta, 

» t Vol. I, p. 428. 

4 jMnen&’k&ta-kalpena dharnian yo gagano-paman \ 

jhey&-bhinnena sambuddhas tarn banie dvipad&m varam || 
Gautjap&da’s Comm, on MandOkyo-pani^at. 
Anand&foama-granthavali series, 

p. 146. 
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both; neither is it awareness, nor the mere con¬ 
tentless consciousness; it is neither conscious nor 
unconscious. It is unseen, unrelationable, ungraspable, 
indefinable, unthinkable, unspeakable, the essence as 
oneness with the self, the extinction of all phenomenali- 
sation, the quiescent, the good, it is the one . 1 The 
omniscient wise in the final stage knows neither himself 
nor others,—he knows neither the real—nor the unreal, 
—he knows nothing at all. * The phenomenal world is 
like a creation in dream ; it never existed in the begin¬ 
ning,—it will never exist at the end,—it cannot exist in 
the present. All the unreals are seeming to be real. The 
world of differences, the plurality of the selves—all are 
as much unreal as the imagination of the rope as a 
snake in the dark night. In the deepest intuition all 
the differences of forms and selves vanish and what 
remains is one Brahman. 

From an impartial examination of these general 
views of Gaudapada we may say that his metaphysical 
position is not something essentially different from the 
standpoint of the Yogacarins. 

What was out-lined by Gaudapada in his Karika 
attained its full development in the hand of his worthy 
successor Acarya Sankara. Although in the course of 
his commentary on the Brahma-sutras, he has often 
quarrelled with the Buddhists, yet we may say that the 
net result achieved is but a rehabilitation of the 
Upanisadic spirit in and through the metaphysical 
arguments of the different schools of Buddhism. 

The literature of this period, breathes in general 
the same philosophical spirit as is found in the Vedanta 
and the Yogacara Buddhism. In the Yogavasistha we 
often find an echo of the Buddhist idealists in holding 

1 na'ntah-prajnarh na bahih-prajnarh no’bhayatah prajnam I 
adrstam avyavaharyam agrahyam alaksanam acintyam — 
avyapadeSyam ekdtrrm-pratyaya-sararh prapanco-pa&amam 
Santarh Sivam advaitam || 

Ibid., p. 40. 


9 Ibid., p. 47, Verse 12. 
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the external world of diversity to be merely a construc¬ 
tion of mind . 1 It has often been held in univocal 
language that the notion of the ego is purely an 
illusion, and the illusion of the world is but an evolu¬ 
tion of the consciousness ( cid-vivarta ), and the original 
cause of this illusion and evolution is ignorance ( avidya ) 
and the cessation of it is the real liberation. Neither the 
ego ( aham) nor the non-ego ( anaham) is real,—both 
of them are illusions based on our ignorance. a 


1 Yogav&iistha, Vol. I, Ch. 27, Verses 84-85. 

* JMd., Vol. H, Nirvina-prakaranam, Uttar Hr ddham. 

Ch. VI, p. 12. 
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Unsystematised Philosophical Fragments Found In 
The Buddhist Tantras 

Fragments of Mahayanic philosophical ideas lie 
scattered in the Buddhist Tantras sometimes as specu¬ 
lations on the nature of the truth and mainly in the 
context of the ceremonies and secret Yogic practices/ 
In adopting Mahayana Buddhism and the cognate 
monistic thought the Buddhist Tantras show little 
power of assimilation and systematisation. The loose 
speculations show a marked mixture of ideas, and the 
concepts are freely used more often in their traditional 
vagueness than in their precise philosophical connota¬ 
tion. The study of these philosophical fragments has 
no value by itself, for, as we have said, they say nothing 
new. The really important and interesting study will 
be the study of the history of the transformation of 
these philosophical ideas into esoteric theology and 
doctrines and their association with the esoteric prac¬ 
tices with which the Tantras in general abound. Never¬ 
theless, we are giving below some specimen of philo¬ 
sophical discussions from some of the representative 
Buddhist Tantras just to give the reader an idea as to 
how they occur in these texts. 

The Tattva-ratnavali 1 of Pandit Advayavajra 
(popularly known as Avadhutipa) sub-divides the 
Yogacarins into (i) the Sakaravadins and (ii) the 
Nirdkaravadins, and the Madhyamika school also is 
sub-divided into (i) the Mayo-pama-dvaya-vada and 
(ii) Sarva-dharma-pratisthana-vada. It affiliates both 
the Sravaka-yana and the Pratyeka-Buddha-yana to the 
Vaibhasika school; the Sautrantika, Yogacara and the 
Madhyamika schools are all said to belong to Maha- 

1 Collected in the Advaya-vajra-sarhgraha, edited by MM. H. P. 
Sastri. (6.0.S., No. XL.) 

O.P. 105—6 
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yana. The Mahayana school has been further divided 
here into (i) the Paramitanaya (including the Sautran- 
tika, Yogacara and the Madhyamika schools) and (ii) 
Mantranaya; the nature of the latter is left unexplain¬ 
ed because of its profound and subtle character . 1 There 
is an attempt in the text at explaining the character¬ 
istic features of the sub-schools ; but the whole account 
given here is extremely confused and the views of 
Sankara and Bhaskara have been presented incidentally 
in a rather perverted and confused way. 

In the Tattva-prakasa (of the same author) we 
find a preference for the Madhyamika thought to the 
Yogacara. Though the Yogacarins hold the world to 
be as unreal as the perception of the locks of hair in 
space by a man with retinal defects, yet they speak of 
the reality of Vijnana ; but even in this theory of 
Vijnana there remains scope for confusion. The 
Madhyamika school, on the other hand, transcends all 
the four possible logical alternatives leaving no further 
scope for confusion . 2 

In the Apratisthana-prakasa (of the same author 
and collected in the Advaya-vajra-sarhgraha ) also there 
is a preference for the Madhyamika faith. It is said 
that consciousness cannot have existence for the past, 
present and the future,—and therefore the absolute 
essencelessness even of consciousness has been spoken 
of by the Lord . 3 The origination of the dharmas is in¬ 
comprehensible and therefore it is called sunyata. In the 
Yuganaddha-prakasa (in the same collection) it has 
been said that anything that manifests itself should be 
known to be in its nature pure knowledge without any 
change or corruption,—for, in the ultimate nature 
everything is sunya which is pure knowledge. As fire 
belongs neither to that against which anything is rub¬ 
bed, nor to the churning rod, nor to the hands of the 

. ■ . . r .. . . . . 

1 Advaya-vajra-sarhgraha , Tattva-ratn&vall , p. 21. 

2 Ibid., p. 46, Verse 7. 

9 Ibid., p. 48, Verse 6. 
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operator,—but it is produced with reference to all these 
. factors, so also is the case with all origination . 1 Thus, 
because of this dependent origination, all the dharmas 
are non-essential and illusory like the magic. Because 
of the non-essential character there is the non-produc¬ 
tion of the dharmas and because of the cause and con¬ 
ditions there is also the non-destructibility of the dhar¬ 
mas ; so-there is neither existence nor non-existence,— 
existence and non-existence always appear in perfect 
union . 2 The same non-essential nature of the world 
has been spoken of in the Mahay ana-vimsika . 3 

The Prajhopaya-viniscaya-siddhi of Ananga-vajra 
begins like the Madhyanta-vibhaga-tika with the asser¬ 
tion that all existence comes from the absolute wherein 
there is no imaginary construction of existence, 4 —and 
from this false mental construction come all the pangs 
of sufferings. False notions give rise to the cycle of 
birth and death which is at the bottom of all miseries. 
So long as there is this false mental construction none 
can do any good either to himself or to others. So, to 
attain perfect bliss either for the self or for the three 
worlds, the wise must first of all do away with this notion 
of existence. But the author warns that after destroy¬ 
ing the notion of existence one should not go to the 
opposite extreme of adopting the nihilistic view. It is 
better to have the imagination of existence ( bhava - 
kalpana) than that of non-existence ( abhava-kalpana ); 
for, the burning lamp can be extinguished; but if it be 
not burning at all how can it be extinguished ? * If 
there be the notion of bhava, there remains the possi- 
ability of nirvana, —but if there be no notion of bhava or 

samsara, how can there be nirvana or final extinc- 
* -— 

1 Advaya-vajra-sarhgraha, p. 49, Verses 2, 8. 

„ 2 Ibid., p. 49, Verse 7. 

* Ibid., p. 54. 

, 4 Prajnopaya-vinilcaya-siddhi. 

(G.O.S., Vol. No. XLIV), Ch. I, Verse 8. 

* nirv&ti jvalito dipo nirvrtah karh gatirh vrajet 

Ibid., Ch. I, Verse 1. 
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tion ? There is no possibility of annihilating the 
beginningless vacuity . 1 Here the contention of the^ 
author seems to be that our moral struggle for our final 
purification and perfection presupposes a world of 
objectivity and it is for this reason that for the final 
purification it is wiser to have even a false positive 
notion about the objective world than a purely nega¬ 
tive notion which leaves no scope for morality. But 
we may mention here that this question did not escape 
the eyes of the so-called negativists, and Nagarjuna in 
his' Madhyamika-vrtti did answer the question definite¬ 
ly in his own way . 2 

It is, however, urged here that as the illusory notion 
of existence should be abandoned, so also should be 
abandoned the notion of non-existence. He, who^ 
abandons the idea of both the real and the unreal, 
attains a state which is neither samsara nor nirvana, 
and this is pure knowledge ( prajna ). In the chapter 
on the meditation on truth ( tattva-bhavana ) it has 
been said that he who realises the truth and meditates 
on it neither sinks deep in the unfathomable ocean of 
samsara, nor does he remain in his narrow selfish 
nirvana. In realising the truth one should meditate 
neither on the void ( sunyata ) nor on the non-void 
(asunyata), —he should abandon neither the void nor 
the non-void. In the taking of either sunyata or 
asunyata there are involved innumerable false cons¬ 
tructions,—even in their abandonment there is the 
mental function of determination; so this taking up and 
giving up snould both be avoided. When the concep¬ 
tion of the egohood ( ahamityesa sankalpah) does not 
determine itself in the negative manner as non-void or 
in the positive manner as void it becomes bereft of all 
its basis of thought: the wise, therefore, without any 
attachment and dfesire, absolutely sinless, unruffled in 


1 Ibid,., Ch. I, Verse 10. 

* Vide, M&dhyamikarvrtti, p. 58. L6vi’s Edition. 
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mind and freed from the constructive imagination of a 
beginning or an end, should consider himself as pure 
vacuity . 1 

The exact nature of samsara and nirvana has very 
nicely been described in two verses at the end of this 
chapter. Samsara is nothing but a condition of our 
mind ( citta ) which is overpowered with the darkness of 
innumerable mental constructions and which is as fleet¬ 
ing as the fickle flash of lightning in the storm, and 
which is besmeared with the almost ineffaceable stains 
o| passions, etc. On the other hand, nirvana is a stage 
of the same citta, which is effulgent, free from all cons¬ 
tructions, from which all blemishes of passions etc. have 
been obliterated, where there is neither the perceiver 
nor the perceived . 2 

The Jnana-siddhi 3 also asserts that the ultimate 
thuth is neither positive nor negative; for, in the positive 
there is possibility of all the defects ( sarva-dosa- 
prasanga) and in the negative there is no way left for 
the relief of all sorrow . 4 Pure knowledge is neither 
with any form ( sakara ) nor is it formless ( nirakara ). 
Had knowledge any form, it would have been samskrta 


1 Ibid., Ch. IV, Verses 7-8. Similar ideas are found in many 
of the Tantras all of which need not be quoted here extensively. 

2 analpa-sankalpa-tam<o’bhibhutam 

prabhanjano-nmatta-tadiC’Calarii ca | 
ragadi-durvara- mala-valiptam 

cittarh hi sarnsaram uvaca vajri || 
prabhasvararh kalpanaya vimuktam 
prahlna-ragadi-rriala-praleparii | 
grahyarh na ca grdhakarn agrasttvam 
tad eva nirvana-varam jagdda || 

Ch. IV, Verses 22-28. 

These two verses and many other verses of the preceding chapters 
of this text arc also found in the chapter on Prajno-pdya-bhavand 
(second chapter of the second section) of the Samputika or the 
Samputo-dbhava-kalpa-raja. Vide MS. R.A.S.B., No. 4854; MS. 
pp. 14B, 15A, 15B. 

3 Jiianasuidhi (published under the head of Two Vajrayana 
Works ) (G.O.S.), Ch. I, Verses 19-20. 

4 Ibid., Ch. XII, Verses 8-4. 
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(conditional and defiled) as all existence is . 1 2 3 Had 
knowledge, on the other hand, been absolutely form¬ 
less, there would have remained no possibility for 
becoming omniscient,—and without omniscience there 
would be no possibility of universal compassion . 4 A 
distinction is drawn here between ordinary knowledge 
(jnana ) and the knowledge of the highest truth (tattva- 
jnana). 3 The distinction is ultimately the same as that 
between Prajna (the knowledge of the vacuity) and 
Bodhicitta (the combination of both Prajna and 
Karuna). The former (i.e., jnana, prajna) however is 
nirvikalpa, i.e., free from all the false constructions ; but 
the latter tattva-jnana should never be taken as the 
complete cessation of consciousness ( niscittatd ); for in 
the tattvar-jnana there is the existence of universal com¬ 
passion ( karuna-bhava). 

•J In the iSnguhya-samdja-tantra 4 it has been said 
about the nature of the dharmas that the dharmas do 
not belong to the kamadhatu (world of desire) nor to 
the rupadhatu (material world) nor to the arupa- 
dhatu (supernatural sphere of existence), neither do 


1 Ibid., Ch. III. 

2 Ibid., Ch. IV. 

3 Ibid., Ch. V. 

4 This text is edited by Dr. B. Bhattacharya, m.a., ph.D., and is 
published in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series (Vol. LIII) ; it is taken 
by the editor to be the earliest text on the Vajrayana School of 
Buddhism and as such the most important of all the Vajrayana texts. 
Prof. M. Winternitz in reviewing this book in the Indian Historical 
Quarterly (Vol. IX., No. 1) says that this text published in the 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series is not the same as the Tathagata-guhya- 
sutra quoted and referred to in Santideva’s Siksa-samuccaya. Prof. 
Winternitz is loath to believe (and he also adduces reason for his 
position) that the Guhya-samaja (the text in question) is written by 
as great a personality and philosopher as Asanga, and he is not also 
ready to believe that the text belongs to as early a period as the 8rd 
or the 4th century A.D. We have our sympathy with Prof. Winter¬ 
nitz so far as the time and authorship of the text is concerned; but 
nevertheless, we must add that in many of the Buddhist Tantric texts 
we find reference to and quotations from this Snguhya-samaja (or 
simply Snsamaja) and these quotations most often (though' not 
always) tally with the text edited by Dr. Bhattacharya. 
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they belong to the four great elements. 1 It has been 
said about the illusory nature of the dharmas that as 
the sky remains pervading all space, yet it is mixed 
up with nothing, neither is it unmixed ;—it is indescrib¬ 
able, invisible and cannot be proved in any way,—so 
is to be understood the nature of all the dharmas. This 
void-nature of the dharmas belongs to none of the three 
worlds ( kama, rupa and a-rupa), —and what is not in 
the three worlds cannot be produced and what cannot 
be produced cannot have any origination. Bodhicitta^ 
is said to be the producer of knowledge in all the 
Tathagatas ; but this Bodhicitta remains neither in the 
body nor in the word nor in the mind ; and what is 
not in these three elements cannot be produced. The 
function of the three elements ( trai-dhatuka-kriya ) is 
like the dream, resembling the dream and originated 
in the dream. Thus all the Tathagatas, all the 
Buddhas of the ten quarters, all the Bodhisattvas and 
other beings—all are to be understood as in the dream. a 
Just as the well-known cintamani (wish-yielding) gem 
yields gold, silver and other riches as soon as one thinks 
of them, but these riches belong neither to the mind 
of the suitor, nor to the gem itself, yet they are pro¬ 
duced ; same is the case with the origination of all the 
dharmas. 3 The Tathagatas asked the Lord Vajra- 
pani,—‘Where do remain all the tathagata dharmas 
and whence are they originated ? * The reply of the 
Lord is,—‘They remain in the body, speech and mind 
of the Tathagata and are produced therefrom. ’ ‘ But 
where does the body-word-mind remain? ’ ‘In the 
void ( akasa ) ’ replied the Lord. ‘ But where does re¬ 
main the void ? ’ ‘ Nowhere ’ is the emphatic reply. 4 

•Aryadeva in his Citta-visuddhi-prakarana, 5 echoes 
the views of Yogacara and Vedanta when he says that 

1 Ibid?, Ch. IX, pp. 87-8. 

2 Ibid,., Ch. XV, pp. 109, 110. 

* Ibid., p. 110; also see Ch. XVII. 

4 Ibid., pp. 111-112. 

5 Verses 67-08. 
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as the perception of silver in the shell is effaced only 
when one perceives it to be nothing but the shell, so 
all our ignorance vanishes after the realisation^ of the 
void ( nairatmya-dariana ); as the perception of the 
snake is contradicted by the perception of the rope 
as rope, so also all perceptions of phenomenalisation 
are contradicted by Sunyata or adamantine knowledge 
(vajra-jnana). The gem of mind is covered with the 
mud of beginningless thought-constructions: it shines 
forth when it is washed with the water of the knowledge 
of the void and the experience of universal compas¬ 
sion. 1 

/ Padma-vajra in his Guhya-siddhi says that the 
wise should not think of existence ;—but he should also 
shake off the idea of non-existence ; in the conception 
of existence he has to admit the permanence of things ; 
and the conception of non-existence involves extreme 
nihilism. The reality is free from both existence and 
non-existence—it is the supportless Nirvana purged of 
all blemishes: it is beyond the comprehension of even 
all the Buddhas who are endowed with the knowledge 
of the void nature,—in it there is neither the goer nor 
the going nor the place to be traversed: there is neither 
the thinker, nor the thought, nor the thinkable; it is 
inexpressible,—indiscernible,—free from the taker and 
the taken ; it is indefinable, stainless—it is exclaimed 
to be the Nirvana . 2 Thus the ultimate non-essential 
nature of the dharmas is its Nirvana nature and this 


1 Ibid., Verse 117. 

* bhdvan na bhavayed dhtmdn abhavam duratas tyajet | 
ekasmin SdSvato grdhya itaratra’pi Sunyata || 

* » • * # 
b hdvd-b hava-vinirmuktarh nispdditam anakulam | 
apratisthita-^nirvanarh nirdhuta-Sesa-kalmasam || 
tan nihsvabhava-yuktdnarh buddhdndm apy agocaram | 
na tatra ganta . gamanam gamyate yatra va kvacit || 
bhdvako bhdvand-bhdvo nd’bhavah (?) paramdrthatah | 
avdcyam anirupyafi ca grdhya- grahaka-varjitam || 
alak§anam virajafi ca nirvdnarh tat pragtyate || 

Guhya-siddhi, MS. (C.L.B. No. 8/24), pp. 12(B)—18(A). 
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nature is not purely nihil; it is rather the ‘ thatness ’ of 
the things,—the cosmic oneness; it is the primordial 
source of all the dharmas, it is the seed of all entities. Its 
form is not known,—it is beyond the reach of speech,— 
it is beyond all sound, scent and taste,—it is beyond 
even the mind . 1 2 3 This ultimate truth is the knowledge, 
it is the pure dharma-dhatu as free from all phenomen- 
alisation.* As the non-dual principle of supreme 
good the truth is pervading all the objects—all the 
universe.’ It is neither one nor many, nor is it one 
and many at the same time ; it is waveless, unmanifest¬ 
ed—all-pervading . 4 

As we have said, the philosophical fragments occur 
more often in connection with the rituals, ceremonies 
and esoteric yogic practices than independently. Medi¬ 
tation on the truth generally precedes all the ceremon¬ 
ies, rituals and yogic practices. All ceremonies and 
practices are absolutely useless until one attains a true 
perspective about the nature of all dharmas through 
meditation on the truth. In the Sadhana-mala, which 
is a big collection of the Sadhana of various Tantric 
Buddhist gods and goddesses with all the parapher¬ 
nalia of rituals and ceremonies, the principles of both 


1 Ibid., MS. p. 18(B). 

2 sarva-prapanca-nirmuktarh ruparii yat paramarh sivam I 
dharma-dhatu-svabhava-lchyam jhanarh tad iha kirtitam || 

Ibid., MS. p. 16(A). 

3 yat tattvarh sarva-bhutani(nam ?) grahya- grahaka-varjitam\ 
vyapayitva sthitam divyarh sarvagarh paramarh sivam |j 

Ibid., MS. p. 27(A). 

* na tad ekan na ca’nekam eka-nekah ca naiva tat | 
nistarangam, nirabhasarh sarhsthito sarvato-mukham || 

Ibid., MS. p. 17(B). 

In the same strain Kudd&la-pada says in his Acintya-dvaya- 
kramo-pade&a (also known as the Bhadra-pada-krama according to 
the name of Bhadra-pada, the preceptor of Kuddala-p&da, MS. C.L.B., 
No. 18124) that meditative contemplation is nothing but viewing all 
things as ‘ unconstruct *. That which has neither any nature, nor 
any origination, nor any destruction, is the non-dual truth—it is 
perfect knowledge. Thought-construction is the outward world,— 
unconstruct is the adamantine truth of the nature of supreme bliss. 

O.P. 105—7 
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Sunyavdda and Vijnanavdda are mentioned cursorily 
in connection with the various parts of the sadhana . 1 

In the Vajra-tara-sadhanam it is prescribed that 
one should ponder over the nature of the dharmas, 
whose ultimate nature is the citta; the citta itself 
takes the illusory appearances of the varieties of the 
dharmas. As in dream there is no knowable outside 
the mind, and yet the mind perceives things,—so also 
is the case with the life-experiences. So, all the 
dharmas are made up of the substance of conscious¬ 
ness, and the absolute negation of the perceiver and 
the perceived is the ultimate reality . 2 With this firm 
conviction the Sadhaka should do away with the illu¬ 
sory appearances of things and perceive their ultimate 
nature as infinite non-dual pure consciousness, which 
is bright as pure crystal,—or the cloudless noon-day 
sky of the autumn. This is the transcendental know¬ 
ledge of the void,—free from phenomenalisation and 
all thought-constructions . 3 

y The Buddhist Tantras abound with mantras; and 
these mantras are often nothing but some cardinal 
truths representing Mahayanic faith and philosophy. 
These mantras are to be chanted in the rites, cere¬ 
monies, meditations and also in connection with various 
Yogic practices. 


1 See Sadhana-mala (G.O.S. No. XXVI), Vol. I, pp. 78, 98-94 

and 146; Ibid., Vol. II, p. 398. 

3 Ibid., p. 225. 

3 Ibid., p. 226. 

This doctrine of VijfiSnavada is also found in the Khasarpana - 
s&dhanam (p. 89), Eka-jata-sadhanam (p. 254) and here and there in 
some other places also. In the Sadaksari4oke6vara~8Qdhanam we find 
that the three elements should be realised as of the form as well as 
of the nature of magic illusion; all our visual and tactual perceptions 
are in the dream, as it were. (Ibid., p. 29; also pp. 105, 271). In 
another place it has been advised to think of the whole world as a 
magic—as a mirage—as a moon reflected in water. (Ibid., p. 188). 
All existence is to be thought of as void; for, there cannot be any 
definition of its nature; and as we cannot find out sufficient reason 
behind all existence it should be thought of as uncaused; the nature 
of existence always escapes intellectual comprehension. (Ibid*, p. 170). 
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In the Panca-karma of Nagarjuna-pada we find 
four gradations in the Sunyata doctrine. The first is 
Sunya, the second Ati-sunya, the third Maha-sunya, 
and the fourth or the final is the Sarva-sunya,—and 
these are all different according to their cause and 
effect. 1 The first stage Sunya has been explained as 
light ( aloka ) 2 3 ; it is knowledge ( prajna ), and the mind 
remains active in it,—it is relative ( paratantra ) by 
nature. 8 In this stage mind has got as many as thirty- 
three impure states ( dosa ) associated with it. These 
are sorrow, fear, hunger, thirst, feeling ( vedana ), sym¬ 
pathy ( sama-vedana ), self-analysis ( pratyaveksa ), 
kindness ( karunya ), affectionateness ( sneha-tantraka ), 
fickleness ( cakita ), doubt ( samsaya ), jealousy ( mat - 
sarya ), etc . 4 This mental stage Sunya has been called 
the woman (stri), and it has been said that of all illu¬ 
sions the illusion of the woman is the greatest. 5 * * It is also 
called the left ( vama ) and the lotus in the lunar circle ; 
it is said to be the first vowel to indicate its adaman¬ 
tine nature. * 

The second stage, viz., Ati-sunya is said to be the 
manifestation of light ( alokabhasa ), it shines like 
moon-rays and it proceeds from the former ( aloka - 
jnana), and while Sunya is said to be Prajna, Ati-sunya 
is said to be the Upaya, or the means. It is also said 


1 banyan ca atisunyan ca mahdsvnyam trtiyakam | 
caturtham sarva-sunyan ca phala-hetu-prabhedatah || 

Panca-krama . MS. (B.N. No. 05) p. ‘20(A). 

2 Cf. prajno-ipanna alokah pradvrbhutah\ 

Lalita-vistara (Ed. by Dr. S. Lefmam), pp. 417-18. 

3 a(*a 9 sic.)lokam sunyarh prajna ca cittaih ca paratantrakam | 

MS. p. 20. 

In the commentary also sunya-prajna is explained as light — 
Sunya-prajnfi aloka iti yavat. MS. (B.N. No. 66) p. 43(B). 

4 Ibid., MS. p. 20(B). 

5 st/ri’samjna ca tatha prokta manda-kCiras tathaiva ca | 

Ibid., MS. p. 20(B). 

Also sarvesdm mayanam stri- mayaiva visisyate | 

Ibid ., MS. p. 21(A). 

8 vdma-samjna (m, sic.) punas caiva candra-mandala-pankajam | 
drdhikarana-hetutvat sa binduh pratha(mah) svarah || 

Ibid. f MS. p. 20(B). 
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to be of the nature of constructive imagination ( pari - 
kalpita ) and it belongs to the mind as its (mind’s) 
states ( caitasika ). 1 It is also said to be the right 
( daksina ), the solar circle ( surya-mandala ) and the 
thunderbolt ( vajra ). 3 There are forty momentary 
mental states of defilement, associated with it. 1 2 3 These 
are passion, contentment, joy, pleasure, wonder, 
patience, valour, pride, energy, courage, greed, shame¬ 
lessness, cunning, wickedness, crookedness, etc. 4 5 6 * * The 
third stage, viz., Maha-sunya proceeds from the union 
of Prajna and Upaya or aloka and alokabhasa, or 
Sunya and Ati-sunya, and it is called the intuition of 
light ( alokopalabdhi ) and is of the absolute nature 
( patinispanna ),—yet it is called ignorance ( avidya ). * 
It has also been said to be the Svadhisthdna-citta. * 
There are seven impure mental states of defilement 
( prakrti-dosa) associated with it,—these are forgetful¬ 
ness ( vismrti ), illusion ( bhranti ), stupor, laziness, etc. 
Thus aloka, alokabhasa and aloko-palabdhi —these are 
the three stages of the citta and from them there follow 
the principles of impurities which number hundred 
and sixty in all (eighty in total, but doubled in day 
and night), and they function throughout the whole 
day and night with the flow of the vital wind ( vayu ) 


1 nUakara-riisu-sahkasa aloka-jnana-sambhavah\ 
dloka-bhasam ity uktam atimnyam upayakam || 
parikalpitarh tatha proktarh proktam caitasikam tatha | 

Ibid., MS. p. 20(B). 

2 Ibid., MS. p. 21(A). 

3 catvdrimsat prakrtayah ksanikas cd'timnyatah I 

Ibid., MS. p. 21(A). 

4 Ibid., MS. p. 21(A). 

5 alokasyo’palabdhis ca upalabdharii tathaiva ca\ 
parinispannakan caiva avidya caiva namatah || 

Ibid., MS. p. 21(A). 

6 See commentary on Songs Nos. 12 and 44. 

Bauddha-gana-o-doha, edited by MM. H. P. Sastrl, 
pp. 28 and 68. 

Cf. also:— 8va8ya 9 dhi8th&nam8vadhis(hatiamlprajno-pdyd-tmaka- 
vijfi&no-nmilanatfi ity arthah | 

Paiicakrama-tipparii. MS. p. 46(B). 
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which has been said to be the vehicle ( vahana ) through 
which these impurities of nature ( prakrti-dosa ) func¬ 
tion. 1 It has been said, wherever there is the (function 
of the ) bio-motor force or the vital wind, nature ( pra - 
krti) with all her impurities is also brought along with 
it; and so long as there is the function of this bio-motor 
force or the vital wind, the principles of impurity will 
not cease to function. 2 3 As the function of this vital 
wind goes on day and night, the principles of impuri¬ 
ties also function always. In the Sunya stage the 
vayu remains mixed up with thought; in the next 
stage thought predominates over this vayu and the 
third stage is a mixture of both the previous stages. 
Though knowledge is pure consciousness and is of in¬ 
determinate nature like that of the sky, yet there are 
differences in knowledge as there are differences in the 
sky in twilight, night and day. 1 

The fourth stage, viz., Sarva-sunya (all-void or per¬ 
fect void) is free from all the three-fold impurities and 
is self-illuminant. It is called perfect-void because of 
its absolute purity obtained by transcending these prin¬ 
ciples of defilement. It is the purified knowledge— 
the ultimate truth—it is the supreme omniscience. It 
is without change—without appearance, without dual¬ 
ity—it is the supreme good. Whether it is any state 
of existence or non-existence cannot be known ; it is 
beyond the scope of verbal expression. From this self- 
luminous purity, which results from the three preced¬ 
ing stages, proceeds the Omniscient (Buddha) endow¬ 
ed with all possible merits, all the thirty-two signs of 


1 etah prakrtayah su(i. sic.)ksmah satam sastyu-ttaram diva | 
ratrau capi pravartante ( tate. sic.) vayu-vahana-hetund || 

Ibid., MS. pp. 21(A), 21(B). 

2 yatra yatra sthito vayus tarn tarn pralcrtim. udvahet \ 
yavat samirano-tpado (ho. sic.) nabhaso niscalo bhavet || 

Ibid., MS. p. 21(B). 

3 samvitti-matrakarh jhanam akasavad alaksanam | 
kintu tasya prabhedo’sti sandhya-rutri-diva-tmana || 

Ibid., MS. p. 21(B). 
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greatness and also the eighty consonants. 1 2 3 In the 
Abhisambodhi-krama of Panca-krama it has been said, 
‘Perfect void may be said to be without beginning or 
with beginning, without middle or with middle,— 
without end or with end: this is what the wise say. ” * 
Here there is neither going nor not-going, neither 
decrease nor increase, neither existence nor non-exist¬ 
ence. It is free from the categories of either being or 
non-being,—it is neither of the nature of merit nor of 
the nature of demerit,—nor is it a combination of both. * 
We have seen above how the Sunyata-doctrine of 
the Mahayanic philosophers was adopted by the eso¬ 
teric Buddhists ; but the emphasis of Mahayana is not 
only on Sunyata; as a religion it is characterised by 
its stress on universal compassion. This Mahayana 
doctrine of compassion was also adopted by these 
Tantric Buddhists in toto. All the preachings, all the^ 
rites and ceremonies, all the mystic practices have the 
stamp of Karuna on them, i.e., everything is said to be 
undertaken only with the view to saving the world 
from all miseries. We have seen in the Bodhi-carya- 
vatara how the devout Bodhisattva was earnestly 
praying to all the enlightened ones, bent on entering 


1 tiunya-traycb-visuddhir yo prabhdsvaram iho'cyate || 
tarva-iunya-padam tac ca jnanar-traya-visuddhitah I 
jmna-suddhi-padam tattvam mrvajnatvam anuttaram || 
mrvikdram nirabhasarh nirdvandvarh paramarh sivam | 
astrti na ca na'stVti na ca tad vakya-gocaram || 

atah prabhasvardt suddhat jnana-traya-samudbhavah\ 
dva-trimSal-laksana-dharo hy asiti-vyanjana-nvitah | 
sarvd-kara-varo-petah mrvajno jayate tatah || 

Ibid., MS. pp. 22(B), 28(A). 

2 6 nadi-bhutam tv athava’di-bhutam amadhyarbhutam atha 

madhya-bhutaih | 

ananta-bhutam tv athavanta-bhutam mrva-iunyam pravadanti 
santah || 

Ibid., MS. p. 80(A). 

3 yad asti-nd8ti-vyavahdra-muktam na punya-rupam na ca 

papa-rupam | 

na punya-p&pdrtmakam agra-bhutam tat mrva-iunyam prava¬ 
danti buddhah |j 
Ibid., MS. p. 80(A). 
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nirvana, not to accept nirvana until the suffering world 
be saved from the miseries of life and every one be 
helped in realising perfect wisdom. We find a very 
beautiful echo of it in the Jnana-siddhi where all the 
compassionate Buddhas are solicited not to accept their 
own nirvana, but to wait on and on until all the crea¬ 
tures attain perfect Buddhahood. 1 In the Sadhana- 
mala we find it an essential part of many of the sadha- 
nas to pray to the Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas, bent 
on attaining nirvana, to wait for time eternal for the 
benefit of all beings. The Buddhas, who are the 
fathers of the afflicted helpless beings, are requested 
to postpone their nirvana and to preach the true 
religion among all the beings until they are enabled 
to cross the sea of samsara and attain perfect bliss. 
The aspirer is found not only to pray to the Buddhas 
and the Bodhisattvas to renounce their nirvana, —but 
he himself also renounces his own nirvana and pledges 
his life for the benefit of all beings. It is said—“I 
have deceived all the beings—how shall I save them 
(who are pitiable alas!) from this unfathomable sea of 
existence? Thus being filled with compassion for the 
beings, the aspirer should reject the sunyata which 
makes a man altogether static,—and through the effort 
of the mind he should produce a citta which is full of 
the dharma-dhatu. * It is said in the Citta-visuddhi- 
prakarana of Aryadeva that great beings with sound 
wisdom and alert mind should win the fierce battle of 
life and then save others als». A beast also courts 
affliction for his own interest; but rare and blessed 
are those master minds who court affliction for the 
sake of the world. The wretched selfish creatures also 
bear the pains of cold and blast for their own sake,— 
but why should they not do the same for the interest 

of the whole world ? * It is often seen, when a Sadhaka 
______ 

2 Sadhana-mald ,, Vol. II, p. 844. 

8 mahd,-8attvo maho-payah sthira-buddhir atantritah | 
jitvd dustara-samgramam tarayed aparan apt || 
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is going to worship any god or goddess with all the 
paraphernalia of rituals and ceremonies, he takes, at 
the outset, the resolution that he will deliver all the 
beings and enable them to attain complete nirvana . 1 

Even in the description of the gods and goddesses 
we see that compassion is almost everywhere an attri¬ 
bute of them. 2 We may, for instance, compare the 
description of the goddess Varahl as found in her medi¬ 
tation in the Abhidhano-tfara, where she is described 
as having a heart melted with compassion for beings,— 
as engrossed in the emotion of universal compassion, 
bent on doing good to all beings. 3 

It may also be noticed that almost all the Tantras 
are introduced with an apology of doing good to all 
the beings by the teachings of the true religion. The 
Arya-manjusrl-mula-kalpa-tantra introduces all the 
ceremonials and ritualistic practices—all the mantras 
and tantras as being instructed by the Lord Buddha 
himself only for the good of all beings. 4 The Prajno- 


paSavo’pi hi kliSyante svdrtha^mdtra^pardyandh | 
jagad-artha-vidhataro dhanyas te virala janah |j 
8lta-vdta-di-duhkhani sahante svartha-lampatah | 
jagad-artha-pravrttaste na sahante katharh nu te || 
Citta-visuddhi-prakarana , Verses 54-56. 

1 In the Sad-aksari-lokesvara-sadhanam of the Sadhana-mala we 
see that the Sadhaka is taking the vow of enabling all the beings— 
whatever be their origin, and be they endowed with form or be they 
without form,—be they conscious or unconcious,—to attain the 
anupadhi-Sem-samadhi (i.e., nirvana without any residuum; cf . the 
nirup&dhi- 6 e 80 r- 8 amadhi of the Madhyamika-vrtti 9 Nirvana-prakarana. 
Cf . also the Abhiseka-patala of the Heruka-tantra .) 

3 In the Sri-guhya-samaja Lord Manju£ri is depicted as com¬ 
passionate to the whole world and bent on doing good to all beings. 
(Ch. XVII, p. 146, G.O.S.) 

5 prajno-pdya-samdpanna kamnd-raga-sammukha\ 
sattvd-Hna-hetUrsambhutd karuna-rdrena-cetasd || 
gangand-bhogasambhoga mahd-karund-raso-tsvka | 
8at-trm4ati-bnava-8am6odhyd ( ?) sattvd-rtha-krta-tatpara || 
iunyatd-jndnasamb hutd nirvikalpa niralayd | 
nihsvabhdva-pard siiksmd vindu-nada-vivarjita || 

MS. pp. 48(B)—49(A). 

4 Cf . also Mahdydna-virh&ikd ,—‘By whatever merit I have acquired 
through this, let all people be made bent on attaining the Bodhi 9 
(quoted in the Advaya-vajra-aarhgraha), At the end of the Khasar- 
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paya-viniscaya-siddhi also says that all truth was 
preached and explained by the great sages only with 
the purpose of rendering some help to the suffering 
world. 1 

In initiating a disciple to the mystic cult for the 
attainment of the Bodhicitta the preceptor should first 
of all see that the disciple has a benevolent mind, * and 
the Guru instructs the disciple to perform all the prac¬ 
tices only for the benefit of the beings. 3 To bear with 

pana-sadhana of the Sadhana-mala , the Sadfuika proclaims,—‘By 
whatever merit is acquired by me by performing this sadhana of the 
lord of the world, — let the world attain the (ultimate) status/ 
Similar verses occur after the performance of many of the sadhanas. 
(See Sadhana-mala , pp. 48, 75, 171, 206). Even the mystic circle 
is to be described for the welfare of the beings. \Kriya-samgraha, 
MS. p. 74(B)]. 

1 In the Sanskrit portion of the Dakarnava (edited by MM. 
H. P. Sastri) the goddess Varahl entreats the lord Mahavires'vara to 
remove all her doubts and to explain to her all the secrets of Yoga 
for the good of the beings ( kathayantu mama svami sattvanam 
npakdrakam); to this the lord replies,—‘Propitiated am I, O goddess ! 
I shall explain in detail all that will bring about the good of all 
beings, harken all with a concentrated mind/ (P. 137, Sahitya- 
parisat edition). In the production of the Bodhicitta, in the prac¬ 
tices, rites and ceremonies, even in the sexo-yogic practice it has 
always been proclaimed that everything is done only for the good 
of all beings. Thus it is said in the Ku drsti-nirg hat an am of the 
Advaya-vajra-samgraha , ‘I shall produce the great Bodhicitta and 
shall lead and guide all the beings to the Tight path; I shall undergo 
all the practices for the attainment of Bodhi—and shall be the 
Buddha for the good of the world/ (Pp. 5-6; also see Sadhana-mala, 
pp. 3, 29). In the Kriya-samgraha (in the chapter on the production 
of the Bodhicitta) it is said,—‘By this meritorious work (kusala-karma) 
soon shall I be a Buddha and I shall preach the truth for the good 
of the world and deliver the beings oppressed with miseries/ 

grhitarh sambaram krtsnarh sarva-sattva-rtha-karaflat I 
atxrnan tarayisyami amuktdn mocayamy aham || 

MS. (B.N. No'. 31) p. 36(B). 
anena caham kuMena karmana 
bhaveya buddho na cirena loke | 
deSeya dharmam jagato hitaya 

moceya sattvan bahu-duhkha-plditan || 

MS. (B.N. No. 31) p. 36(B). Also see Advaya-vajra- 
m sarhgraha , p. 9. 

2 Cf. dinoddharana-cittaya pradeyarh divya-sadhanam || 

J vala vall-vajra-mdla-tan tra. MS. 

s akhinna-vigata-sangah sattva-rtham kuru sdmpratam || 

MS. (R.A.S.B. No. 4854) p. 18(B). 

, O.P. J05—8 
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a calm unruffled spirit all sorts of mental and physical 
torture for the sake of the world was deemed to be a 
great virtue in Buddhism ; as a result, we see that in 
the Tantras, as in Buddhism in general, it became a 
religious practice to inflict torture on the body. 1 It 
was also another practice to try to become one with 
the whole universe through repeated and deeply con¬ 
centrated meditation and to perform the religious 
practices or the Yoga after one had realised oneself 
completely identical with the universe, so that after 
this identification of the self with the universe any 
merit acquired by the Sadhaka would be a merit 
acquired by the whole universe and the liberation of the 
self will be the liberation of the whole universe. 
Through meditation first the universe must be identi¬ 
fied with the self, so that there may be complete 
oneness of the self and the universe. a 

In the songs and the Dohas of the Siddliacaryas 
we find this spirit of universal compassion expressed 
often in a very nice way. In the f)akarnava the 
Sadhaka is requested first to realise the pain of bond¬ 
age in the world and to meditate on the compassion 
for beings. 3 It has been very nicely said by Saraha- 
pada in his Dohas ,Whoever thinks this to be the 
self—this to be the other—perverts himself even in the 
absence of bondage and even though he is liberated. 

1 Vide Advaya-vajra-samgraha, Ch. VIII. Also Sddhana-mala 9 
pp. 1, 57 (G.O.S.). 

2 sirasalt padato vapi yavad dhrdayam agatah | 
bhuta-kotirh viiet yogi pinda-graha iti smrtah || 
sthdvararh jangamam caiva purvam krtva prabhasvaram | 
paicat kurydt tatha-tmanam anubhedu-kramo'hyayam || 
4vdsa~vdto yatha 9 darSe layarh gacchati sarvatah \ 
bhuta-kotim tatha yogi pravisec ca muhurmuhuh || 
gacchams tisthan svayam (?) bhuiijann unmisan nimisan hasan\ 
anena dhydna^yogena sada tisthati tattvavit || 

Paftca-krama. MS. p. 80(B). . 

Cf . also, Sn-cakra-sambhdra-tantra —Ed. by Arthur Avalon, p. 72. 

Also see Sadhana^mdld, p. y 504 (G.O.S.). 

* loaqa karuna bhavahu turnma/xaala surdsura buddhahu 
jimma || 

^rfydkarnava — Ed. by Dr. N. N. Chaudhury, p. 122% 
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Don’t make the mistake of the self and the not-self ; 
everything is of the nature of perfect enlightenment 
from time eternal,—this great lord of unblemished 
citta is pure by nature. ” 1 “ The great tree of non¬ 
dual mind spreads throughout the three worlds in its 
vastness; it contains flowers and fruits of compassion, 
—there is nothing beyond it. ” 2 3 Saraha-pada con¬ 
cludes with the verse,—“ If no good to others is done,— 
no gift is given at all,—what is the need of living this 
life in the world at all? It is better to do away with 
it. ” 5 This stress on Karuna in various ways is a charac¬ 
teristic feature also of the Carya-padas. 4 


1 Dohdkosa —Ed. by Dr. P. C. Bagchi, p. 22. (Many of these 
dohds are ascribed also to Tillopada, see Ibid., p. 2). 

2 addna citta-taruaraha gaii tihuvane vitthdra | 
karuna phulli-phala dharai nail paratta uara || 

Ibid., p. 23. 

3 para tiara na kiau atthi na diaiX dana | 

ehu samsdre kavana phalu varu chuddahu appana || 

Ibid., p. 23. 

4 It is said by Kambalambara-pada in a song that his boat of 

karuna is filled with the gold of vacuity. (Song No. 8). In another 
song where Kanhu-pada explains the esoteric doctrine by the meta¬ 
phor of the chess-game, compassion has been made the play-board. 
(Song No. 12). Again in explaining the ultimate stage Kanhu-pada 
says that he sees his body in compassion and vacuity. (Song No. 13). 
In the commentary of the Caryas the Siddhacaryas are said to have 
composed these songs through deep compassion for the beings. ( See 
Comm, on Songs Nos. 1, 7, 8). 




CHAPTER III 

SCHOOLS OF TANTRIC BUDDHISM 

In describing the schools of esoteric Buddhism the 
best thing would have been to trace historically the 
origin and development of the various schools with 
their particular faiths, doctrines and practices ; but 
the data for such a historical survey is so scanty and 
confused that we do not venture to make such an 
attempt. Dr. Benayatosh Bhattacarya in his Introduc¬ 
tion to Buddhist Esoterism has of course made an 
attempt at constructing some sort of a history of the 
Vajrayanist and the Sahajiya preachers; but so vast 
and confused is the field and so scanty and doubtful 
are the materials that the structure does not seem to 
be very well built. The same remark holds good for 
the attempt made by Dr. Shahidullah in tracing the 
history of the Sahajiya Buddhist School in his work 
Les Chants Mystiques de Kanha et de Saraha. 

(i) The Evolution Of Mantra-yana 

In the Tattva-ratnavali (collected in the Advaya- 
vajra-sarhgraha) we find Mahayana sub-divided ihto 
two schools, viz., Paramita-naya and Mantra-naya. The 
principles of Mantra-naya are said to be very deep 
and subtle and inaccessible to ordinary men; and 
though the ultimate purpose of the Mantra-sastra is 
the same as that of others, it is distinctly superior to 
the other Sastras, which prescribe many easier 
methods; the reason is that it ( i.e ., Mantra-sastra) is 
free from delusions and it is accessible only to people 
of higher intellectual calibre. 1 This Mantra-naya or v 
Mantra-yana school of Mahayana seems to be the 
introductory stage of Tantrie Buddhigm from which all 

1 ekd-rthatve* py asammoh&t bahupayad aduskarat | 

tlksnendriya-dhik&rac ca mantra-iastraih vmsyate || 

Tattva-ratn&vati in Advaya-vajrasamgraha , p. 21. 
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the other offshoots of Vajra-yana, Kalacakra-yana, 
Sahaja-yana, etc., arose in later times. In the 
Laghu-kala-cakra-tantraraja-tika, entitled Vimala- 
prabha, we find that the doctrines of the Paramita- 
naya are written wholly in Sanskrit, while those of the 
Mantra-naya are explained in Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apa- 
bhramsa and even in the non-Sanskritic languages 
like those of the Savaras and others . 1 

Early Buddhism was a religion of rigorous moral 
discipline, practices and contemplation. But such a 
religion of purely ethical codes and deep meditation 
could not appeal to the masses and the systems of 
moral discipline and the methods of the jhanas were 
not acceptable to them. To the ordinary mind religion 
is something full of rites and ceremonies or other para¬ 
phernalia of esoteric practices. It is for this reason 
that for the sake of the common run of people the 
Mantras, the Mudras a'nd the Mandalas (mystic circles) 
were introduced in Buddhism in course of time. These 
Mantra, Mudra and Mandala, etc., introduced for the 
realisation of the ultimate truth, gradually brought 
with them various other practices and thus Buddhism 
began to put on a different air, which is generally 
known as Tantricism. We may recall in this connection^, 
the later Mahayanic idea of Trailokya-vijaya or the 
religious conquest of the three worlds. The idea be¬ 
hind the whole drive was the idea of bringing people 
of all calibre within the Buddhistic faith by making 
Buddhism acceptable to all classes of people. With this 
end in view the Mahayanic apostles had to incorporate 
all sorts of popular ceremonies and practices in their 


1 sarh&krta-bhnsaya paraviitanayam.\ 
mantranayarh tantra-tantrantaram samskrta-bhasayd. prakrtn- 
bhasaya apabhramsa-bhusaya asamskrta-savaradi-mlec- 
cha-bha$aya | 

iMghu^kalaQakra-tantra-raja-tikH (MS. R.A.S.B. 4727), p. 80(A). 
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religion, and as a result the ethico-religious nature of 
Buddhism began to change rapidly . 1 

Tradition holds Asahga, the great exponent of the 
Yogacara school, to be responsible for the introduction 
of Tantrism in Buddhism ; he again, in his turn, is 
believed to have been initiated into this mystic cult by 
Maitreya in the Tusita-heaven. Others on the other 
hand hold that Nagarjuna, the renowned exponent of 
the Madhyamika school, was the real founder of the 
esoteric school, and he received the doctrines from the 
Celestial Buddha Vairocana through the divine Bodhi- 
sattva Vajrasattva at ‘ the iron tower ’ in South India. 

But apart from these traditions, some scholars are 
disposed to think that in the Mahaydna-sutralankara 
of Asahga there are clear references to the sexo-yogic 
practice of the Tantric Buddhists. As the point has 
been discussed by the present writer elsewhere, he need 
not repeat it here . 2 3 Dr. Benayatosh Bhattacarya^is 
of the opinion that the esoteric elements were intro¬ 
duced into Buddhism by Lord Buddha himself as a 
provision for the lay people whose intellectual calibre 
would not allow them to follow the path chalked out 
by him . 1 We on the whole are rather loath to believe 
that Buddha whose life and teachings were a direct 
revolution against the prevalent religious system of 
ceremonies and rituals should have himself made any 
provision for Tantric practices of any kind in his 
religion only to popularise his religion among the 
uncultured and uneducated mass . 4 


1 Vide Asoka and Hus Inscriptions by Dr. B. M. Barua, Part I, 
pp. 283, 812; also a lecture by Dr. Barua, named, Bole of Buddhism 
in Indian Life and Thought , delivered at a symposium of the Indian 
Philosophical Congress, 2ist Session, Delhi. 

2 Vide Obscure Religious Cults As Background of Bengali 
Literature (C.U., 1946) by the present writer. 

3 An Introduction to Buddhist Esoterism 9 p. 48; See also The 
Introduction to the Sadhana-mala 9 Vol. II, pp,* xvi-xvn. 

4 Vide Obscure Religious Cults , etc., pp. 18-20. 
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When and by whom the Mantra element was intro¬ 
duced in Buddhism we do not know' exactly; but 
it seems that with the rise of Mahayana with its pledge 
for delivering all the beings higher or lower, meritorious 
or vicious, the Mantra, Mudra, Mandala and such 
other popular religious practices began to make their 
way into Buddhism. The Mahayanist preachers, with 
their pledge of universal redemption, could not do' 
without these ordinary masses and for them they had 
to condescend from the prescription of strict ethico- 
religious practices to the sanction of- the Mantra, 
Mudra, etc. The innumerable Dharanis seem to be the 
original form in which the Mantra element first found 
its way in Mahayana. The wor d Dharan i literally 
means that by which s omething is sus tained or kept 
up ( ffiiaryafe anaya iti), i.e., th e mystic sylTabTes that 
have got the capacity of keeping up the religious life 
of ITmam In the evolution of some of the Mantras in 
theTlharanis there seems to be some sort of a history. 
It seems that the ordinary followers of Buddhism could, 
not follow the original aphorism of Buddhism ; for 
them it was necessary to shorten the sutras into the 
Dharanis and the ordinary followers were enjoined to 
commit to memory and regularly recite these Dharanis 
with implicit faith, and it was assured by the Bodhi- 
sattvas that the recital of these Dharanis was capable 
of producing infinite merit in the reciters and of con¬ 
ferring immense benefit on them. Dr. B. Bhattacharya^ 
has traced some sort of a history of the bija-mantra 
pram which symbolises Prajna-paramita. The Asta- 
sdhasrika-prajna-pdramitd, a Mahayana work of 
stupendous volume, could hardly be expected to be 
read and mastered by any ordinary follower; it was 
therefore absolutely necessary to abridge these 8,000 
stanzas into a few stanzas, which became known as the 
Prajnd-pdramita-hrdaya-sutra, which again was further 
reduced to the Prajnd-pdramitd-dharani. From this 
Prajna-paramitd-dharani again evolved the Prajna- 
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pdramita-mantra, from which again evolved the bija- 
mantra in one' syllable as pram, and it was believed 
that in response to the muttering of this bija-mantra 
pram, sunyata would transform herself into the goddess 
Prajna-paramita, who is a ‘veritable metamorphosis 
of the Prajna-paramita literature. ’ 1 These blja-mantras 
are mono-syllablic Mantras symbolising some parti¬ 
cular god or goddess. Thus ‘ a ’ represents Vairo- 
cana, ‘ ya * Aksobhya, ‘ ra ’ Ratnasambhava, ‘ ba ’ 
Amitabha and ‘la’ Amoghasiddhi, ‘Hum’ is the blja 
of Vajra-sattva. 2 The vowel ‘ a ’ being the first and 
the most independent sound, has been taken to repre¬ 
sent Sunyata or Prajna. 3 

This system of bija-mantra is very common in the 
Hindu Tantras also, and they are even now prevalent 
in all the Hindu systems including Saktaism, Saivism, 
Vaisnavism, etc. It has often been assured in the 
Buddhist Tantras that in response to the muttering of 
these bija-mantras the ultimate void (sunyata) will 
transform herself into the particular form of god or 
goddess and confer infinite benefit on the reciter. The 
same belief is found in the Hindu Tantras. 4 In the 
Mahasukha-prakdsa of the Advaya-vajra-sarhgraha it 
has been said that the bija proceeds from the sunyata- 
knowledge, and from the bija proceeds the reflection 
or the form (of particular gods and goddesses). s This 


1 Vide An Introduction to Esoteric Buddhism , by B. Bhatta- 
charya, p. 56. 

2 About the allotment of the btjas to the different gods and 
goddesses there is no strict agreement among the Tantras. Thus in 
the Pahca-krama we find that ‘om* is the bija of Vairocana, ‘ah’ 
of Amitabha, 'hum’ of Aksobhya, *sva* of Kantranatha and ‘ha’ 
of Karmanatha. [MS. B.N. Sans. Nos. 65, 66, p. 4(B)]. 

3 In the Mantra-patala of the Hevajra-tantra we find that the 
bija-mantra of the Tathagata is om ah hum phat svdha; that of the 
goddesses krurh am jim kham hum ,—and that of Heruka is tarn 
mam path tarn bam om deva picuvajrc hum hum hum phaf svdha . 
MS. (R.A.S.B. No. 11317) p. 5(A). 

4 Vide Tantrd-loka, also Vijndnarbhairava (Kashmir Series of 
Texts and Studies). 

* 5 6unyatd-bodhito bijam bij&d bimbarh prajdyate | 

Advaya-vajra-sarhgraha, p. 50 (G«O.S.). 
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.kind of belief in a syllable representing a god or god¬ 
dess is a very old belief current from the time of the 
Aranyakas and the Upanisads. In the Upanisads we 
often find that Brahman is to be meditated in the form 
of the syllable * om *; this 4 om * is taken to be the 
representative of the Brahman. Even Patanjali in his 
Yoga philosophy accepts the pranava (i.e., ‘ om ’) to be 
the representative of Isvara. 

It must, however, be admitted that of these 
Mantras (which are many in kinds, such as Bija, 
Hrdaya, Upahrdaya, Raksa, etc.) only very few can be 
historically traced back to some significant origin like 
the blja-mantra pram. A noticeable thing in this 
Mantra element is the infusion of some particular 
significance into some sound or syllable, which now 
seems to us to be purely arbitrary ; and often purely 
Sanskritic words have also been explained in that 
technical way. Thus, in the Manual of a Mystic we find, 
— 44 In the word Arahan the first letter 4 A ’ means the 
Treasure of the Law (Dharma) ; the second 4 Ra ’ the 
Treasure who is the Buddha and the third ‘ Han ’ the 
Treasure of the brotherhood (Sangha) ”. 1 In the 
Hevajra-tantra Sri-Heruka has been explained in the 
following manner,— 4 Sri ’ means the non-dual know¬ 
ledge, 4 he ’ means the non-causality, ‘ ru * means the 
nature as uncompounded and ‘ ka ’ means ‘ not abid¬ 
ing anywhere ’. 8 In the Sri-cakra-sambhara-tantra we 
find,—“ Let him imagine in the centre of his own heart 
the letter 4 A ’ evolved from the experience which 
knows that forms are unreal. Or let him think of the 
clear lunar disc which symbolises world experience, 
and upon that Mantra 4 Hum ’ which symbolises 
mind devoid of objective content. Of this ‘Hum’ the 

1 Manual of a Mystic (being the Translation from the Pali and 
Sinhalese work entitled the Yogavachara’s Manual) by F. L. Wood¬ 
ward, M.A. (Cantab), p. 2. 

2 iri-karam advayarh jnanavi he-karam hetumnyata\ 
rukara-pagatam bytiham kakdre na kvacit sthitam || 

Hevajra-tantra. MS. (RASB. No. 11817) p. 19(A). 

O.P. 105 —9 
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letter * u ’ stands for the knowledge which accom- „ 
plishes all works; the body of the letter ‘ H ’ for that 
knowledge which distinguishes, the top of the letter 
‘ H ’ for the equalising knowledge, the crescent ( candra) 
for the mirror-like knowledge ; and the ‘ Bindu * above 
that for the changeless knowledge. ” 1 This kind of inter¬ 
pretation of the Mantras is frequently met with in 
the Tantra literature in general. * 

On the whole it seems that most of the Mantras 
and Dharanis are composed of a string of syllables 
which have lost their etymological meaning or which 
/ had never an etymological meaning. Vasubandhu 
says in his Bodhisattva-bhumi that this absolute mean¬ 
inglessness is the real significance of the Mantras. A 
Sadhaka is to meditate on these Mantras as something 
absolutely meaningless and this constant meditation 
on the meaninglessness of the Mantras will gradually 
lead to a state of mind where it will be very easy for 
him to meditate on the ultimate nature of the dharmas 
as absolutely meaningless ; this meaninglessness is the 
void nature of the dharmas and thus the meditation 
on the Mantras will gradually lead a Sadhaka to the 
realisation of the void nature of the dharmas. 3 


1 Sfi-cakra-sambhara-tantra , translated from Tibetan by Kazi 
Dawasamdup, pp. 5-6, 

2 akdras tala-cakrastho vara hi sa vidhiyate \ 
rephas tatah samudbhuto yd rekha bahni-rupinx || 
akdro vavadhiitlti sarva-dharma-snkham hi sa | 

rekha bahnimayx rekha tadvartamano carita (sati) (?) || 
atrapyakaro drastavyah prabhasvara-sukhakrti | 
dvayoh samyogato ceti madhya-vamo yato bhavet ]j 
hakarah sakJia-cakrastho lekhaydlingiiarn (?) tayd | 
tatah samplavayan devtm ikdro vindurucyate j| 
tosmfit tu lokottard kvacit lokottara-sukha-prada \ 
laksya-laksana-vibhavd seyam ikdra-rupinl |j 
etam saptdksarim devts trailokya-jfiana-mddhatah | etc. 

Marmakalika-tantra. MS. (B.N. Sans. No. 88) pp. 2(B) — 

8(A). 

3 Vide Bodhisattva-bhumi — Ed. by Unari Wogihara (Tokyo), 

pp. 272-74. 

Seejilso Obscure Religious Cults , etc. by the prg^at- 4 ]}thor, 

pp. 21-22. 
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Thus according to Vasubandhu in this absolute 
unmeaningness of the Mantra lies its real power which 
helps the Sadhaka in realising the nature of the uni¬ 
verse as absolute void. The Mantras are thus taken 
only as a help for the realisation of the absolute void- 
nature of the universe. So in the hands of Vasubandhu 
the Mantras obtain a deeper significance than the mere 
invokation of any particular god or goddess who might 
confer mundane benefit on us or fulfil some of our 
selfish desires* 

Besides these unmeaning mystic syllables we find 
in later Buddhist Tantras that the letters (including 
all the vowels and the consonants) were transformed 
into Mantras. In this matter the Buddhist Tantras 
agree fully with the Hindu Tantras. It is a general 
custom with the Tantras to place these Mantras in the 
form of the letters in different parts of the body for 
the purification of the body, and there are often ela¬ 
borate systems of the arrangement of the letters on 
the different plexus ( cakras) situated within the body 
along the spinal chord. 1 2 The two sets of letters, viz., 
ali (the vowels beginning with the vowel ‘ a ’) and kali 
(the consonants beginning with the letter ‘ ka ’) are 
often spoken of variously in both the Hindu and 
Buddhist Tantric practices. It is therefore necessary 
here to say a few explanatory words about these 
Mantras as letters (varna). 

In this transformation of the letters into the 
Mantras, as Prn f^ S. N. Dasgupta' explains in an v 
article, a the Tantras seem to have adopted the 
Mimamsa theory of sabda or sound. The Mimamsakas 
hold that sound is eternal and is always in the form 


1 Vide Vajra-japa-kra?na of the Panca-kmma . 

MS. (B.N. Sans. No. 65) pp. 4(B)—5(A). 

Also, IIeruka-tantra, Bodhicitta-sankramarm-patala. 

MS. (R.A.S.B. No. 11279) pp. 74(A)—75(B). 

2 General Introduction to Tantra Philosophy , by Prof. S. N. 
Dasgupta, collected in his Philosophical Essays. 
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of the letters of the alphabet, and a word is also nothing 
more than the letters that compose it. The meaning 
of a word is absolutely independent of any human 
agency and belongs to the word by virtue of its very 
nature and some peculiar power is required for the 
realisation of this inherent meaning. The words them¬ 
selves are also eternal, but they require the auxiliary 
agency of pronunciation to be cognisable to our con¬ 
sciousness. The Tantras accept this view of the eternal 
nature of the Sabdas and further hold that “ the 
movement that produced the world shows itself, or, 
is represented in us in miniature, in the production of 
the sound. The process of the production of the sound 
is the epitome of the notion as it were, of the cosmic 
process of creation. ” This creative power, which is 
viewed as the mother of the universe in its aspect as 
identified with the varnas is called the matrka. Now 
sabda being of the nature of varna, the fifty varnas 
from ‘a’ to ‘ h ’ are taken to be the totality of'the 
presiding force over the sabda. The different varnas 
therefore represent the different functions of the 
mdtrkas and these matrkas being parts of the creative 
forces are associated with particular conative, cogni¬ 
tive and emotional tendencies and are also naturally 
connected with corresponding physiological centres, 
which form the physiological data of these psycho¬ 
logical functions. This seems to be the metaphysical 
ground on which this Mantra theory as the varnas is 
based. In the Srisamputika we find that whatever 
word proceeds from the mouth of man should be re¬ 
garded as a Mantra, the sound ( nada) is the Mantra. 1 
In the Vyakta-bhavanugata-tattva-siddhi it has been 
said that whatever pure movements of the limbs, pro¬ 
ceed forth from the Bodhicitta, which is Sahaja, should 


1 yah kaicit prasaro vacam jananam pratipadyate | 
sa sarvo mantra-rupo hi tasm&d eva prajaycite j| 
nado hi mantra ity uktam sarvexam tu sarlrinam\ etc. 
SrisamputiM. MS. (R.A.S.B. No. 4854) p, 0(B). 
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all be conceived of as the Mudras, and whatever words 
proceed from it are all Mantras. 1 2 

Closely associated with this Mantra element of 
esoteric Buddhism is the Mudra element which is 
generally taken to be signs made by the particular 
position of the hands and the fingers. s This Mudra 
element, however, with the Mantra and some other 
esoteric practices has a deeper significance in the yogic 
Sadhana of the Tantrikas, and as the Mantra element 
contains all the secrecy of the potency of sound, the 
Mudra element contains the secrecy of touch as asso¬ 
ciated with the potency of the physiological system. 
With Mantra and Mudra the element of Mandala or 
describing the mystic circles was also introduced. 
Though this Mudra element with the Mantra element 
and some other esoteric practices may be traced back 
to the later vedic practices, we have reason to think 
that in the evolution of Mudra in esoteric Buddhism 
the different postures of the hands and fingers of Sakya- 
muni have something to do, and some of these postures 
do allude to some of the incidents of his life. In the 
University library of Cambridge there is a manuscript 
with the colophon srimac-chakyaraja-sarva-durgati- 
parisodhana-mukhdkhydna-prathama-ddiyoga- n dm a- 
samadhih with as many as hundred and fifty-eight 
coloured illustrations of the different kinds of Mudras. 
Of these some seem to be purely the posture of the 


1 svabhava-suddha-bodhicittat ye khalu sahaja-vinirmita-iiga - 
viksepas te sarve eva mudra-karah/ye’jn vag-viksepas te’pi mantra- 
prakdrdh | 

Vyakta-bhavanngata-tattva-siddhi. MS. (C.L.B. No. 13124) 
p. 90(A). 

Cf, also the Bengali song of Sadhaka Ramprasad,— 
yata suna karna-pute , sakali mar mantra bate , 
kali pancaSat-varnamayl varne varne ndma dhare || 

“Whatever you hear with your ears are but the Mantras of the 
Mother; Mother Kali is of the nature of these fifty letters, and she 
has her name in every letter.” 

2 This Mudra should be carefully distinguished from the Mudra 
or the Mahamudra who is the Rrajna or the great woman to be 
adopted in the Yogic practice. 
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hands and fiingers; some on the other hand illustrate 
the different manners of holding the thunderbolt 
(vajra), the lotus ( padma ), the bell ( ghanta ), the sword, 
the conch-shell ( §ankha ), bunch of flowers, garlands, 
etc! Others again illustrate the manner of offering 
flowers, water, incense, lamp and other materials of 
worship. Some again illustrate the different manners 
of playing on the different musical instruments. All 
these are done with the aim of obtaining final puri¬ 
fication and final deliverance from the miseries of life. 

Once the portals of Buddhism were flung open to 
let in some elements of Tantricism in the form of the 
Dharani, Mantra, Mudra, etc., all the traditional beliefs 
in Magic and charms and sorceries with all their 
details rushed in and quickly changed the whole ethico- 
religious outlook of Buddhism ; and with the forms 
and traditions of Buddhism and the materials of 
Tantricism grew up the elaborate Tantric Buddhist 
systems. 

(ii) Vajra-yana—The Most Common Name 

Once this esoterism could find admission into the 
Buddhist fold all sorts of popular beliefs and practices 
began vigorously to be incorporated in it. The six„ 
kinds of Tantric rituals intended for the good or evil 
of anybody (generally known as abhicdra ) gradually 
made their way in it, and the five accessories of Tantric 
practices, generally known as the five ‘ M’s ( panea - 
makaras) also found place in Buddhist esoterism. 1 But 
the aim of these practices is not always the fulfilment 
of some or other mundane desire (though instances of 
them are not altogether wanting), but these practices 
with their minutest details are said to be undertaken 
only for the attainment of the Bodhicitta, i.e., for the 

_:_is_ 

1 We do not find any direct mention of these panca-makaras 
in the Buddhist Tantras; but we find sporadic mention of wine, 
fish and meat, etc., but more often we find mention of the panca- 
kdma-gunas , and it is often said, that a Sadhaka placed in the 
Prajfio-paya can, without hesitation, enjoy the five objects of enjoy¬ 
ment for the attainment of perfection. 
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realisation of perfect knowledge and for the uplift of 
all beings. 

This composite system of Tantricism came to be 
known by the general name of Vajra-yana 1 and from 
Vajra-yana developed the Sahaja-yana at a still later 
time. * 


1 The original name Mantra-yana is also sometimes used in a 
general sense for the later Buddhist Tantric Schools. 

E.G., mantra-mahaydne tv anuvaksyate , etc. llevajra-panjika , MS. 
p. 45(B). 

Also,— mantra-yana-nasarena tad idam vaksyate’dhnna \ 

— Advaya-vajra-sarhgraha , p. 54. 

Also,—Comm, on the Dohdkosa of Kanhapada, Verse No. 12. 

—Dr. P. C. Bagchi’s edition. 

2 Kazi Dawasamdup in his introduction to the 8rl-cakra-sam- 
bhara-tantra divides this Vajra-yana into six sects. He says,— 
“The development or ‘fruit* of the first three (i.e., Sravaka-yana, 
Pratyeka-buddha-yana and Bodhisattva-yana) is the Vajra-yana and 
Mantra-yana which is divided into six parts or states; (4) Kriya- 
tantra-yana (Byavhi-rGyud-kyi-thegpa); (5) Cary a or Upaya-tantra- 
yana (Spyod-pahi-rGyud-kyi-thegpa); (6) Yoga-tantra-yana (rNal- 
hbyor-rg). The latter is again subdivided into three; (7) Mahayoga- 
tantra-yana (Maha-yoga or Ma-rGyud-kyi-thegpa); (8) Anuttara- 
yoga-tantra-yana (Anuyoga or (?) BJamed-rGyud-kyi-thegpa); and 
(9) Ati-yoga-tantra-yana (Ati-yoga hi-theg-pa).” From what 
source Kazi Dawasamdup described these subdivisions we do not 
know; the general practice, however, is to divide Vajra-yana into 
four classes,— viz., Kriya-tantra, Carya-tantra, Yoga-tantra and 
Anuttara-tantra. Mr. Waddell describes the first two divisions as the 
“Lower Tantra” and the last two as the “Upper Tantra”. (Lamaism 
—p. 152). The Kriya-tantras and Carya-tantras are concerned with 
the rituals, ceremonies, worship of gods and goddesses and other 
practices; but the Yoga-tantra and the Anuttara-tantra are much 
higher types of Tantras containing the Yogic processes for the realisa¬ 
tion of the ultimate truth and a discussion on the nature of the 
ultimate truth. As a matter of fact if we go through the Buddhist 
Tantric texts, we shall find that some of the texts contain nothing 
but the detailed description of the gods and goddesses and elaborate 
systems of worship and chantings—without having any element of 
yoga or philosophy in them. It is for this reason that to study the 
essentials of the Buddhist Tantras we should concentrate our atten¬ 
tion more on the Yoga-tantras and the Anuttara-tantras and our 
study is generally based on them. But the fact is that it is often 
very difficult to arrange the Buddhist Tantras under the heading of 
these four classes,—for many of the Tantras contain a mixture of 
the different elements. 

The doctrines of the Kriya-tantras and the Carya-tantras were 
meant for the beginners for whom mere rituals and practices were 
prescribed; but the Yoga-tantra and the Anuttara-yoga-tantra are 
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(A) KALACAKRA-YANA, NATHISM, ETC. 

The Buddhist Tantras are generally divided into 
three schools, viz., Vajra-yana, Kala-cakra-yana and/ 
Sahaja-yana. We do not know on the authority of 
what texts this division of schools have been made. Of 
course, these names are often met with in the Tantric 
texts, but the characteristics of the schools have never 
been sufficiently explained, Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasada Sastrl in his introduction to Modern 
Buddhism and its Followers in Orissa of N. N. Basu, 
speaks of Nathism as another school of Tantric Bud¬ 
dhism in addition to the three already mentioned above. 
This view of MM. Sastrl seems to be based on a popu¬ 
lar misconception. 1 The name of Kala-cakra-yana, 
also appears to be perplexing. Aboht it Waddell says y 
in his Lamaism,—“ In the tenth century A.D., the Tan- 
trik phase developed in Northern India, Kashmir, and 
Nepal, into the monstrous and poly-demonist doctrine, 
the Kala-cakra, with its demoniacal Buddhas, which 
incorporated, the Mantra-yana practices, and called it¬ 
self the Vajra-yana o\ the ‘ Thunderbolt-Vehicle and 
its followers were named Vajra-carya or ‘followers of 
the Thunderbolt. ’ ” s In another place he says,—“ The 
extreme development of the Tantrika phase was reach¬ 
ed with the Kala-cakra, which, although unworthy of 
being considered as a philosophy, must be referred to 
here as a doctrinal basis. It is merely a coarse Tan- 
trik development of the Adi-Buddha theory combined 
with the puerile mysticism of the Mantra-yana, and it 
attempts to explain creation and the secret powers of 


meant for the advanced Sadhakas who would attain perfection 
(siddhi) through processes of Yoga. Prof. La Valine Poussin has 
compared these divisions of the Buddhist Tantras with the arrange¬ 
ment of the Vaisnava-tantras (found in the Padma-tantra) as the 
(1) Jfiana-pada, (2) Yoga-pada, (8) Kriyfi-pada and (4) Carya- pad a. 
(J.R.A.S., 1901, p. 900), • . 

1 See Obscure Religious Cults As Background of Bengali Literature 
by the present writer. 

* Lamaism by Waddell, p. 15, 
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nature, by the union of the terrible Kali, not only with 
the Dhyani Buddhas, but even with Adi-Buddha him¬ 
self. In this way Adi-Buddha, by meditation evolves a 
procreative energy by which the awful Sambhara and 
other dreadful Dakini fiendesses, all of the Kali-type, 
obtain spouses as fearful as themselves, yet spouses who 
are regarded as reflexes of Adi-Buddha and the 
Dhyani Buddhas. And these demoniacal * Buddhas ’, 
under the name of Kala-cakra, Heruka, Achala, Vajra- 
bhairava, etc., are credited with powers not inferior 
to those of the celestial Buddhas themselves, and with¬ 
al ferocious and blood thirsty ; and only to be con¬ 
ciliated by constant worship of themselves and their 
female energies, with offerings and sacrifices, magic 
circles, special mantra-charms, etc. ” 1 

From what is said here about the Kala-cakra-yana 
it seems that it is also a phase of Vajra-yana with a 
predominance of the terrible gods and goddesses whom 
Waddell has styled as the ‘ demoniacal Buddhas ’. 
But we do not understand the relation of this terrible 
aspect of Tantric Buddhism with the name Kala-cakra 
given to it. The word Kala-cakra means the wheel of 
time. Its Tibetan synonym “ ‘ Dus-Kyi- ’ K ’or-lo ” 
also means the circle of time. MM. H. P. Sastrj^ 
explains the word in the following way:—“What 
is Kala-cakra-yana ? The word Kala means time, > 
death and destruction. Kala-cakra is the wheel 
of destruction, and Kala-cakra-yana means the vehicle 
for protection against the wheel of destruction. ” 2 

We have at our disposal a text of the title of Srl- 
kala-cakra-tantra. 3 As far as our knowledge of the 
Buddhist Tantric texts goes, we have not found any 
other text belonging to this Kala-cakra class. A study 
of the text does not confirm the statement that Kala- 
cakra-yana is that school of Tantric Buddhism which 

1 Ibid ., p. 181. 

2 Modern Buddhism , etc. Intro., p. 8. 

3 Preserved in the Cambridge University Library (Cambridge 
MS. Add. No. 1864). 

O.P. 105—10 
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introduced the demoniacal Buddhas in its fold,—at least 
it is not the main characteristic through which the 
school should be recognised. In the beginning of the 
text we find that King Sucandra approached the 
Omniscient Lord Buddha with salutation and asked of 
him the yoga of the Sn-kala-cakra which is the way to 
salvation of all people of the Kali age. 1 2 Then the Lord 
replied that this secret of yoga is unknown to all, it is a 
system of Yoga which, with all its accessories of Mandala 
(magic circle) and consecration ( abhiseka ), is explained 
within this very body, and the Lord then explained 
how all the universe with all its objects and localities 
are situated in the body and how time with all its 
varieties (viz., day, night, fortnight, month, year, etc.) 
are all within the body in its processes of the vital 
wind (prana-vayu). 2 In the body of the text Sahaja 
has been fully explained and the details of the sexo- 
yogic practices for the attainment of the Sahaja have 
also been described. The only thing that strikes the 
reader is the stress given to the control of the vital 
winds (prana and apana) and to the results attained 
therefrom; we find detailed discussions of how even 
the different diseases are to be cured by the control of 
this Prana and Apana. This theory of Kala-cakra has 
very soundly been discussed in the sixth chapter of the 
Tantra-loka of Abhinava-gupta and a perusal of the 
text will convince the reader that the explanation of 
Kala-cakra as given in the Sri-kala-cakra-tantra is just 
the same as described in the Tantra-loka. The whole 
chapter of the Tantra-loka is devoted to the exposition 
of the doctrine of Kala (time) and the process of keep¬ 
ing oneself above the influence of the' whirl of time. 
Here also time (kala) in all its phases (day, night, 
fortnight, month, year, etc.) has been explained with 
reference to the functions of the vital wind (prana and 

1 MS. (Cambridge Add. No. 1864) p. 1(B). 

2 dehamadhye samastam yogam vyakhyayarnanarh spiusva nara- 

pnte mandalam cd'bhisekam |l Ibid., p. i(B). 
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apana) spread through the whole nervous system, and 
the process of controlling time is to control the vital 
wind in the nerves through yogic practices. 

The nature of Lord Sri-kala-cakra becomes clear 
from the Laghu-kala-cakra-tantra-raja-tlka, entitled 
the Vimala-prabha. Here he is saluted as of the nature 
of Sunyata and Karuna ; in him there is the absence 
of the origination and destruction of the three worlds, 
he is an unification of the knowledge and the know- 
able ; goddess Prajna, who is both with form and 
without form, is embraced by him ; he is bereft of 
origination and change,—he is immutable bliss bereft 
of all lower pleasure ; he is the father of the Buddhas, 
possessing the three Kayas, the knower of the three 
times (i.e., the past, present and future), the Omni¬ 
scient,—the ultimate and original Buddha—the non¬ 
dual Lord. By an examination of these descriptions 
of the SrI-kala-cakra it will be found that there is no 
difference between the conception of this Lord Sri-kala- 
cakra and the Lord Vajra-sattva described hereafter. 
Again the aim of the Kala-cakra-tantra as professed 
here is no mundane benefit; on the other hand, like 
all other Buddhist Tantras it also professes the attain¬ 
ment of perfect enlightenment, not only for the self but 
for all the beings, to be the final aim. 

That the conception of Kala-cakra is substantially 
the same as the conception of Vajra-sattva and that 
Kala-cakra-yana is not a distinct school of Tantric 
Buddhism, but a particular name for the Vajra-yana 
school, will be clear also from the text Sekoddeia^tika, 1 
which is a commentary on the Sekoddesa section of the 
Kala-cakra-tantra. There it is said that the ultimate 
immutable and unchangeable one, remaining in the sky¬ 
like dharma-dhatu (the element underlying all the 
dharmas) is called Kola; it itself is the immutable know- 


1 G.O.S.—Ed. by Mario E. Carelli, Dr. Litt. 
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ledge. Cakra implies the unity of the three kinds of 
existence—the manifestation of Kala. It (the Cakra ) is 
the body of the Lord—point-like, containing the 
potency of the existence of the universe. Kala-cakra, 
therefore, implies exactly the same as the unity of 
Prajna and Upaya. 1 

Every syllable of the word Kala-cakra is said to be 
pregnant with a meaning. Thus, the syllable ‘ ka ’ 
means causality ( karana ), ‘la’ means ‘cosmic re¬ 
absorption ’ (laya), ‘ ca ’ means the unsteady mind, and 
* kra ’ means the series of event or the process. 2 Kola, 
therefore, means the state of absorption in the original 
cause-potency, this is the state of Sunyata ; it is the 
pure consciousness or the principle of subjectivity. 
Cakra on the other hand means the principle of know- 
ability, or the cycle of the world-process ( jneya-kdram 
jagac-cakrarh jneyarh traidhatukam ananta-bhava- 
laksanarh cakram), which is also the principle of 
Upaya. Kala-cakra, therefore, means the absolutely 
unified principle of Prajna and Upaya. 1 We shall 
presently see that the conception of the Lord Vajra- 
sattva, the Godhead of Tantric Buddhism, is also 
exactly the same. Sometimes we find in the Kala- 
cakra-tantra salutation to Lord SrI-kala-cakra in the 
very manner in which Lord Vajra-sattva, the Lord 
Supreme, is saluted in most of the Buddhist Tantras. 4 
This Kala-cakra is the Bodhicitta ; he is the ultimate 


1 Stkodde£a-tikd, p. 8. Cf. also,— 

karund-Sunyata-murtih icalah samvrti-riipini \ 
sunyata-cakram ity uktam klila-cakro'dvayo 9 ksarah || 

Ibid p. 8. 

2 kiikarat kdrane sante lakaral layo’tra vai | 
cakdrdc cala-cittusya krakdrat krarna-bandhanaih || 

Ibid., p. 8. 

3 As for the unification of Prajna and Upaya see infra. 

4 numas te kala-cakraya sarva-varana- hdnaye | 
paramd-ksara-mkhd-purna jn&na-kdya namo 9 (a sic.) stu te || 
8unyata-karund-bhinnarh bodhi-cittam yad aksaram | 

tena sekena me ndtha prasadam kuru sampratam || etc. 

Sekoddem-tika f p. 24. 
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immutable substance in the form of motionless great 
bliss ( acintya-mahasukha ). 1 

The Sahajiya school is an offshoot of Vajra-yana. 
There is no exclusive literature belonging to Sahaja- 
yana,—on the other hand, the Sahajiya poets.of the 
Dohas and songs recognise the well-known texts of 
Vajra-yana as their authority. The exponents of the^ 
Sahajiya school put the whole emphasis on their pro¬ 
test against the formalities of life and religion. Truth 
is something which can never be found through mere 
austere practices of discipline, neither can it be realised 
through much reading and philosophising, or through 
fasting, bathing, constructing images and worshipping 
gods and goddesses and the innumerable other para¬ 
phernalia of rites and rituals prescribed in Vajra-yana ; 
it is to be intuited within in the most unconventional 
way through the initiation in the Tattva and the prac¬ 
tice of yoga. This makes the position of the Sahajiyas 
distinct from that of the Vajra-yanists in general. 

The name Sahaja-yana seems to be doubly signifi¬ 
cant ; it is Sahaja-yana because, its aim is to realise the 
ultimate innate nature ( sahaja) of the self as well as of 
the dharmas, and it is Sahaja-yana also because of the 
fact that instead of suppressing and thereby inflicting 
undue strain on the human nature it makes man realise 
the truth in the most natural way,— i.e., by adopting 
the path through which the human nature itself leads 
him. What is natural is the easiest; and thus Sahaja, 
from its primary meaning of being natural acquires the 
secondary meaning of being easy, straight or plain. As 


namah sri-kdla-cakraya sunyata-karuna-tmane | 
tri-bhavo-tpatti-ksaya-bhdvo jnana-jneyaika-murtaye || 
sakdra ca mrdkrtir bhagavatt prajna tayd’lingitah | 
utpada-vyaya-varjito 9 ksara-sukho hdftya-di-saukhyo-jjhitah || 
buddhanam janalcas tri-kdya-sahitah traikalya-samvedakah | 
sarvajnah parama-dibuddho bhagavan vande tam eva’dvayam || 
Beginning of the Laghu-kala-cakra-tantra-raja-tlka (entitled 
Vimala-jjrabha , MS. R.A.S,B. No. 4727). 

As for the salutations to Lord Vajra-sattva see infra , Ch. IV. 

1 Sekodde§a-tikd, p. 8, also, p. 8, 
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the Sahajiya school has been studied by the present 
writer in a comprehensive way in another work, entitled 
Obscure Religious Cults 4s Background, Of Bengali 
Literature, he does not propose to deal with it into 
further detail here. 

(B) General Characteristics Of Vajra-yana 

Vajra-yana or the ‘ Adamantine way ’ is really the 
way or means for. the realisation of the Vajra-nature 
or the immutable and impenetrable void-nature of the 
self as well as of the dharmas. 1 But the scope and 
characteristics of Vajra-yana have not been satisfac¬ 
torily explained in any of the Tantric texts. The Sri- 
samaja, which is credited by some to be the earliest 
authoritative text on Vajra-yana, explains Vajra-yana 
as the means which has recourse to the five families 
(kulas) of the Bodhisattvas, viz., Moha (presided over 
by Vairocana with his Sakti Vajradhatvisvarl), Dvesa 
(presided over by Aksobhya with his Sakti Locana), 
Raga (presided over by Amitabha with his Sakti 
Pandara), etc.; but these kulas have always their 
foundation on the Vajra or the sunyata. 2 Thus, accord-^ 
ing to the Sn-samaja, the school that grew with the 
system of the five families, the Kulas, of the Bodhi¬ 
sattvas is the Vajra-yana school. In the Sadhana 
mala, we find some characteristics of Vajra-yana ex¬ 
plained in connection with the Sadhana, of Vajra- 
tara. Here the Sadhaka takes the resolution before the 
Cakra of the goddess that he will remove all the evils 
(papa) in him—will hold in high regard all the merits 
(kuiala) of all the Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, Ary as (the 
reverend) and of all the Prthag-janas (ordinary men)— 
will develop all his merits which will lead him to 
transcendental ( anuttara) perfect enlightenment (sam- 

1 Vide infra , Ch, IV, 

* moho dvesas tatha ragah sadd vajre ratih sthitd | 
upayas tena buddhanamvajm-ycnamiti sm/rtam || 
Sn-guhyasarmja-tantra, p. 154. 
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bodhi ); he will take refuge in Buddha, the supreme 
one of all men,—to Dharma including the whole 
Mahay ana, to the Sangha, —the assembly of the immu¬ 
table Bodhisattvas; he will attain transcendental per¬ 
fect enlightenment for all the beings—for their good,— 
for their happiness,— for establishing them in the ele¬ 
ment of nirvana and in the wisdom of the Buddhas,— 
and for all these he is going to adopt the path of trans¬ 
cendental perfect enlightenment,—and that path is the 
Vajra-yana. 1 In another place also, the attainment of ^ 
Bodhi through all the seemingly unmeaning practices, 
rites, ceremonies, mantras and meditation is professed 
to be the aim of Vajra-yana. 2 In the Jnana-siddhi of 
Indrabhuti it has been said that the Vajra-yana has 
been explained in innumerable yoga-tantras, those 
fools who do not know of it whirl in the sea of exist¬ 
ence. 3 Vajra-yana is compared to the raft by which „/ 
one is to cross the ocean of existence, which is full 
of the snares of false subjectivity. 4 5 In the Guhya- 
siddhi of Padmavajra Vajra-yana is characterised as 
the transcendental path which is the unity of all the 
religions, the doctrines of Vajra-yana are the most 
secret;—it is a religion of non-substantiality and 
purity,—it has got no parallel .' . 

But all these are mere cursory descriptions none 
of which suggests any correct definition of Vajra-yana. 
In fact, Vajra-yana cannot be defined ; for it incorpor¬ 
ated within it so many heterogeneous elements and 

1 eso'ham anuttara-samyak-sambodhi-mcirgain asrayami yad uta 
vajra-yanam | 

Sadhana-mala, Vol. I, p. 225. » 

3 Sadhana-mala, Vol. II, p. 421. 

3 Two Vajro-yava Works, p. 81 (G.O.S.). 

4 kalpana-jala-purnasya samsarasya maho-dadhch | 
vajra-yanarh samaruhya ko va p&ram gamisyati || 

Ibid., p. 68. 

5 . vajra-yanam anuttararn | 

sarva-dharma-samekatvam yat tvaya bhasitarh prabhu || 
aho guhya-tignhyasya vajra-yanasya desana | 
nihsvabhavasya Suddhasya vidyale yasya no’pama || 

Guhyasiddhi, MS. p. 6(A). 
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practices that any attempt at strict definition must be 
futile. We occasionally find in it all the six Tantric prac¬ 
tices technically known as abhicara, viz., marana (i.e., 
killing), mohana (enchanting), stambhana (paralysing), 
vidvesana (rendering harm through animosity), ucca- 
iana (removing or driving away) and vasi-karana (sub¬ 
duing), carried on with the purpose of fulfilling the sel¬ 
fish desires. Again, there are the elaborate methods of 
worshipping the gods and goddesses, making their 
images or paintings, chanting of the gathas (verses) 
and the Mantras, the culture of the paramitas, the 
application of the Mudras, and drawing the mystic 
circles, the practices of Hatha-yoga as well as of the 
contemplative yoga-system found in the canonical 
texts like the Visuddhi-magga, etc., and last but not 
the least, the sexo-yogic Tantric practices. 1 We need 
not here enter into the detail of these heterogeneous 
practices, the mere enumeration and illustration of 
which are not likely to throw any light of any kind. 
Let us only notice here how these innumerable practices 
have been given a Buddhistic colouring. 

In spite of this heterogeneity of elements the most 
striking feature of Vajra-yana, which justifies the 
general name given to it, is the use and function of the 
idea of Vajra. Vajra, as we shall presently see, is the 

1 Often we find mention of the rules of strict discipline, the 
development of the paramitas , but often the Vajra-yanists declare that 
there cannot be anything evil for the Vajra-yanist,—no work not to be 
done,—no food not to be taken, no woman not to be enjoyed. Often 
it is rather commended that a Vajra-yanist should steal the pro¬ 
perties of others, always tell the lie, kill all the beings, eat everything, 
should enjoy all women, whatever relation she may be. 
para-sva-haranam kuryat para-dara-nisevanam\ 
vaktavyarii ca mrsd-vakyam sarva-buddhan caghdtayet || 

gamya-gamya-vikalpan tu bhaksya-bhaksyan tathaiva ca | 
peya-peyarh tatha mantri kuryan naiva samahitah |l 
Aavayorsiddhi , MS. (C.L.B. No. 18124) p. 86(A). 

Cf. also Sfiguhya-samdja-tantra , p. 125, p. 98, p. 20 etc. 

(G.O.S.). 

Krsna-yarndri-tantra. MS. (R.A.S.B. No. 9964) p. 20(B), 
quoted in the Catalogue of Sans.-Buddhist MSS. in R.A.S.B., 
Vol. I, p. 150. 
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void ( sunyata ),—and in Vajra-yana everything is 
Vajra— i.e., perfect void. In worshipping a god, the god 
is thought of as of the Vajra-nature, his image is Vajra, 
—the worshipper is Vajra, the materials of worship are 
Vajra, the mantras are Vajra,—the processes are Vajra 
and everything is Vajra. This Vajra, as we have 
already said, often serves as the stamp of the Vajra- 
yana. In the Kriya-sarhgraha-ndma- panjika the names 
of the goddesses are generally Vajra-rupird, Vajra- 
bhaskari, Vajra-humkarl, Vajra-vildsini, Vajra-mohinl, 
Vajra-khecarl, Vajrasani, Vajra-rasanl, Vajra-trasanl, 
Vajra-sparsini, Vajra-cetarii, Vajra-virasini, Vajra- 
vikasim, etc. 1 It should also be noticed that the 
supreme goddess is also called Vajresvari, or Vajra- 
dhatvisvari or Vajra-vardhi. In the rites and worships 
we find mention of the articles incense, lamp, conch- 
shell, bell, perfumes, flowers, garlands, sisamum ( tila ), 
grains ( yaba ), seat ( dsana ), flag, jar, cloth, ornaments, 
fried paddy ( laja ), unboiled rice ( aksata ), offerings 
( arghya and anjali), the five preparations from cow- 
milk ( panca-gavya ), the five sweets ( panca-mrta ), etc., 
but all of them invariably bear the stamp of Vajra. 2 
There is laughing ( hdsya ), artistic gesture and move¬ 
ment ( lasya ), music, dancing, playing on musical in¬ 
struments—everything of which is Vajra. We need not 
multiply the instances. If we examine the Kriya- 
sarhgraha we shall find nothing there which has not 
the determinant Vajra before it. Almost same is the 
case with the Sddhanas of the Sadhana-mala. It was 
the peculiar idea of the Vajra-yanists that anything 
that bears the epithet vajra before it, necessarily leads 
one to the realisation of the void-nature of the self 
and the dharmas. We have seen that even the woman 
to be adopted for the yogic practices was called the 
vajra-kanyd or the ‘ thunder or, void girl, ’ and so it 


1 Ch. III. MS. pp. 20-21. 

2 Vide Ibid., pp, 88-40, 49, etc. 

Cf. also Sadhana-mala , pp. 18-19, 821-22. 

o.P. 105—n 
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is in the fitness of things that the vehicle ( yana) itself 
should be called the Vajra-yana. 

It is very interesting to note how in the popular 
practices and worship of gods, goddesses and even of 
ghosts and spirits the ideas of Mahayana Buddhism 
lie interspersed. Thus in the selection of the ground 
for a monastery, forty gods and goddesses are to be 
meditated on and worshipped in the four quarters. 
These are,— Pramudita, Vimald, Prabhakari, Arcismati, 
Sudurjayd, Abhimukhl, Durangama, Acala, Sadhumati 
and Dharmamegha (i.e., the ten Bodhisattva-bhumis) 
in the east facing th ewest; again the ten gods of the 
nature of the ten paramitas, viz., Dana (charity), Sila 
(good-conduct), Ksanti (forbearance), Vlrya (energy), 
Dhyana (meditation), Prajnd (wisdom), Upaya 
(means), Pranidhi (concentration), Bala (strength) and 
Jnana (knowledge) in the south ; again ten in the west 
facing the east, viz., Ayuh (life), Citta (mind), Paris- 
kdra (cleanliness), Karma (deed), Upapatti (birth), 
Siddhi (perfection), Abhimukti (that which is facing 
perfection), Pranidhdna (concentration), Jnana (know¬ 
ledge), and Dharma-vasitd (control of the dharmas); 
and ten goddesses in the North facing the South of 
the nature of the ten Dharanis, —viz., Vasumati, 
Ratnastha, Usnisa-vijayd, Marici, Parna-savart, Aneka- 
mukhi, Janguli, Cunda and Prajna-vardhini, Sarva- 
buddha-krosati. 1 In the description of gods and god¬ 
desses we find that as they hold Vajra (thunder), 
Khadga (sword), Pasa (noose), Padma (lotus), etc., so 
also they hold Prajna-pustaka (the book of knowledge), 
Bodhi-vrksa (the tree under which knowledge was 
obtained), etc. In connection with making the bricks 
for constructing the house it has been said that the 
brick must be thought of as a mass of nectar and then 
it should be sprinkled with the auspicious water of the 
jar and worshipped with the five presents ( panco - 

1 Kriy&sum graha-n ama-pu 7'ijika, 

MS. pp. (J-7. 
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pahara) and thus it should be purified; and then they 
should be meditated on as follows: —“ This whole world 
is of the nature of the Tathagatas ; the Tathagatas are 
of the nature of essencelessness—and therefore, the 
whole world is also of the nature of essencelessness. ” 1 

In the Sadhanas of the Kriya-samgraha in the form 
of worship and the muttering of various Mantras the 
fundamental aim of producing the Bodhicitta and of 
relieving the whole world is not lost sight of. Here 
also we find that through all the Mantras, Mudra and 
Mandala and all other rites and ceremonies the 
Sadhaka is bent on realising the nature of his citta as 
luminous by nature ( prakrti-prabhasvara ), as the im¬ 
mutable void ( vajra ) ; after the realisation of the self 
as the void, he identifies himself with all the objects 
of the world and becomes one with all. 2 Even in 
constructing the image of a god and in establishing it 
with religious ceremony and in worshipping it with all 
the elaborate paraphernalia the aim is professed to be 
the attainment of the Bodhicitta. 

If we analyse the Sadhanas of the Sadhana- 
mdla, we shall see that the ideas of Buddhism are inter¬ 
spersed with polytheistic idolatry. Let us, for instance, 
examine the Vajra-sana-sadhanam. Here, first, the 
Lord Supreme should be thought of with the five 
Tathagatas, and then flowers are to be offered. Then 
the five Tathagatas and their Saktis are to be saluted 
and flowers, incense, lamp, and other offerings are to be 
presented to them. Then the Sadhaka is to meditate 
on the four Brahma-vihdras, e.g., universal friendship 
(maitrl), universal compassion ( karuna ), self-content¬ 
ment ( muditd )• and absolute indifference ( upeksa ). 
Then he should think in his heart the lunar disc trans¬ 
formed into the letter ‘ a ’ and on that the syllable 


' tathagato yat-svabhavas tat-svnbhavarn idam jagat \ 
tathagato nih-svabhavo nih-svabhavarn idam jagat |j 
Ibid.', MS. p. 21. 

s Ibid., pp. 45-50. 
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‘ hum 9 of the colour of gold and then think of the 
Guru, Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas emanating from 
the rays of that ‘ hum \ These Guru, Buddha and 
Bodhisattvas should then be worshipped; then follow 
the confession of sins and the acceptance of the merits; 
then follow the taking shelter to the three jewels, e.g., 
Buddha, Dharma and Sangha, and the adoption of the 
path followed by the Jinas (the self-conquered) and 
then the production of the Bodhicitta. Then follows 
the meditation on the void ( sunyata ), and then the 
realization of the nature of all the dharmas as essence¬ 
less and the realization of the self as luminous, of the 
form of the immutable Bodhici tta ; for the stabilization 
of this state the following Mantra should be chanted,— 
“ Naturally pure are all the dharmas , and by nature 
pure am I ! ” After this follow the other details of the 
Sadhana . 1 This in general is the nature of many of the 
Sadhanas that are collected in the Sadhana-mala. It 


1 Sadhana-mala , Vol. I (G.O.S.), pp. 18-19. In the Khasarpana- 
sadhana we find that first of all Lord Khasarpana should be saluted 
and worshipped; then the Sadhaka should confess his sin before the 
Lord and take the vow that he will follow the merits of the Buddhas, 
the son of the Buddhas (i.e., the Bodhisattvas), the reverend ones 
and others and develop them to perfect enlightenment; then as usual 
he takes refuge in the three jewels of Buddha, Dharma and Sangha. 
Then he takes the resolution of producing the Bodhicitta for the 
well-being and deliverance of all, and adopts the path followed by the 
Sugatas and their followers. Then he should think of the world of 
static and dynamic as all void and place himself in the void with the 
Mantra, *om I am of the nature of the immutable knowledge of the 
void.* Then he should realise that all the dharmas are pure by 
nature and he too is pure by nature and then he should read, 
‘Naturally pure are all the dharmas , pure am I by nature— amen! 9 
Then the Sadhaka should realise himself as pure consciousness 
(vijfiana-matra-tmaka) and then think of a lotus of the colour of the 
universe (visva-varna-kamala) transformed as # the- syllable ‘pam* 
and on that a clear lunar disc emanating from the letter ‘a’ and 
on that the syllable. < hnh > which is radiating rays which cover the 
sky; and then see all these terms formed into a full-blown, variously 
decorated lotus with its seed within. Then the self should be medi¬ 
tated on as the transformation of all these and as the Lord himself; 
and then follows the list of the gods and goddesses with the detail 
of their descriptions and the order in which they should be meditated 
on by the either side of the Lord with their bijas and Mantras, etc. 
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is remarkable that many of the Mantras here are 
nothing but the well-known doctrines of Mahdyana 
Buddhism with the addition of an ‘ ora ’ or ‘ phat ’ or 
‘ svaha etc.,' with them. Another remarkable feature 
qf these Sadhanas is the construction of the mental 
images of the lunar and the solar discs with the 
scheme of the colours and the various lotuses often 
with full decorations forming the canvas, as it were, 
for the objects of meditation; this seems to be signi¬ 
ficant from the yoga point of view. 


1 The most general Mantras, as we have already noticed, are: — 
(i) orh mnyata-jnana-vajrarsvabhava-tvnako’ham 1 
(ii) om svabhava-snddhah sarva-dharmah svabhava £uddho 9 ham\ 
In addition other Mantras like— 

(i) orh sarva-tathdgata-trnako'ham | 

(ii) om dharrna-dhatu-svabhava-tmako’ham\ etc. 
are also found. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE THEOLOGICAL POSITION OF THE 
TANTRIC BUDDHISTS 

We have said in a previous chapter that the most 
important and the most interesting study in the Bud¬ 
dhist Tantras is that of the gradual transformation of 
Mahayanic ideas into an esoteric theology and the 
association of the esoteric Yogic practices with them/ 
We repeat here that it may not be a fact that the prac¬ 
tices are there solely because of this theology ; on the 
contrary we are inclined to postulate great influence 
of these practices in evolving the doctrinal theology 
through the gradual transformation of the Mahayanic 
ideas. Let us now have some idea about the transform¬ 
ation of some of the main Mahayanic thoughts into 
Tantric esoterism. 

i •* A 

(1) Vajra And Vajrasattva. 

In the transformation of the ideology of Maha- 
yana into Vajra-yana the first thipg to note is the trans¬ 
formation of the idea of Sunyata into the idea of Vajra. 
The word Vajra, commonly rendered as the thunderbolt, 
is taken here to connote the immutable adamant¬ 
ine nature of the dharmas. It has been said,— 
“ Sunyata, which«is firm, substantial^ indivisible and 
impenetrable, incapable of being burnt and imperish¬ 
able, is called Vajra. ” 1 To realise the Vajra nature 
of things is, therefore, to realise the ultimate void 
nature of things. Some of the most important Man¬ 
tras of the Vajra-yanists are,—“ I am of the adaman¬ 
tine nature, which is Sunyata-knowledge. ” 2 “ All the 

1 (hdham saram nsausiryam acchedya~bhedya-laksanam\ 

adahi avinaii ca sunyatd vajram ucyate || 

Advaya-vajra-mmgraha , p. 37 (G.O.S.). 

C/. abhedyam vajram ity uktam , Ilevajra-tantra , MS. p. 2(A). 

Cjf. also ,—sunyata vajram ity uktam, Jvalavall-vajra-mala - 
tantra. MS., B.N., No. 47, p. 1(B). 

1 ora Sunyata-jnana-vajra-svabhavd-tmako 9 ham\ 
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dharmas are of the adamantine nature, I am also of 
the adamantine nature. ” 1 

We have seen before that the word Vajra-yana, 
which is the name for Tantric Buddhism in general, 
really means the Sunyata-yana—the path of void 
which is the adamantine path. We have also seen that 
this Vajra served as the stamp, as it were, of the 
Tantric Buddhists, showing thereby that the aim of the 
Vajra-yanists in and through all the paraphernalia of 
Mantras and Tantras was nothing but the realisation 
of the adamantine void-nature of the self and the not- 
self. 

Who is then the Vajra-sattva ? He is the Being 
of adamantine substance—the ultimate principle as the 
unity of the universe. It has been said,—“By vajra 
is meant Sunyata, and by sattva is implied pure con¬ 
sciousness ; the identity of the two follows from the 
nature of Vajra-sattva. ” 2 Here it seems that the 
ultimate principle of the Vijnanavadins as pure con¬ 
sciousness ( vijnapti-matrata), which is pure know¬ 
ledge and as such identical with Sunyata in the form 
of the absence of subjectivity and objectivity, is the 
Vajra-sattva. It has again been said, “ Sunyata is said 
to be Vajra, and all manifestation in form is said to 
be sattva; Vajra-sattva implies the unity and the 
identity of the two. ” 3 In other words the Vajra-sattva 
is the Abhuta-parikalpa of the Vijnanavadins, where 
both Sunyata and the world-manifestation remain un¬ 
recognisably unified. But the fundamental departure^ 
of the Tantric Buddhists from the standpoint of the 
Vijnanavadin Buddhists is that the ultimate principle 


1 vajra-tmakah sarva-dharma vajra-tmako’ham | 

2 vajrena sunyata prokta sottvena jUdna-matratd | 
tadatmyam anayoh siddhavt vajrn-sattva-svabhavatah || 

Advaya-vajra-sariigrahu, p. 24. 

3 iuhyata vajram ityuktam akarah sattvam ucyate\ 
tadatmyam anayor aikyarh vajra-sattva iti smrtah || 

Jvalavult-vajra-mula-tantra. MS. B.N. Sans. No. 47, 

p. 1(B). 
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of the Vajra-yanists, however negatively it might have 
sometimes been described, was tacitly conceived and 
more often frankly described as a Being—sometimes as 
the personal God, the Lord Supreme. Though the 
Vajra-sattva is free from all existence and non¬ 
existence, he, nevertheless, is endowed with the potency 
of all form and existences and is himself the embodi¬ 
ment of loveliness. 1 

v/ This Vajra-sattva, as the Lord Supreme of the 
Tantric Buddhists, representing a monotheistic con¬ 
ception of the Godhead, has variously been described 
in the Buddhist Tantras with all sorts of positive and 
negative attributes. He is the Bhagavan as he possesses 
all the six excellences; or he is called the Bhagavan as he 
possesses bhaga which means that which breaks or re¬ 
moves; Sunyata or Prajna removes all afflictions and 
drives away the Mara and so sunyata is called the bha¬ 
ga. 2 He is saluted as the Sunyata-essence, transcending 
all imagination, omniscient, embodiment of pure wis¬ 
dom. s He is the abode of all merits and is of the nature 
of all the beings. 4 He is the Being without origination 
and destruction, the all-good, the soul-substance of all, 
the enlightened one—including in him all the static and 
the dynamic. 5 Perfect knowledge is his only eye, he 
is the stainless embodiment of knowledge, pure, all- 
pervading, the subtle seed (of all creation), the 
immutable. * He eternally belongs to all the elements, 
to all the beings—he remains pervading all the bodies 
in the form of the flow of consciousness ( citta-dhara ) ; 

1 bhav&-bh&va-vinirmukto vajra-sattvah sucintitah || 
sarvfi-kara-varopetah asecanaka-vigrahah | 

Panca-krama , MS. p. 27(A). 

* bhaiijanam bhagam akhyatam kle&a-mara-di-bhanjanat | 
prajM-badhyai ca teklems tasmat prajna bhago'cyate || 
Hevajra^tantra, MS. R.A.S.B. 

3 Prajflo-paya-viniicaya-siddhi, Ch. Ill, Verse 9. 

4 Ibid., Ch. V, Verse 45. ' 

3 JMnasiddhi , p. 84. 

4 jflanaika-cakpur amaZo jfiana-murtis tath&gatah | 
niskalah sarvago vydpi mksma-vljam andsravah || 

Quoted in the Jfidna-siddhi , Ch. XV. 
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he is immutable, unthinkable, pure, passionless, perfect 
void like the sky, free from existence and non¬ 
existence. 1 He is sometimes spoken of as of the 
nature of infinite bliss (mahasukha ); this, we shall see 
later on, is a great innovation which moulded the 
whole Tantric system in a different form . 3 

The idea of the Dharma-kaya Buddha, discussed 
before, may be recalled in connection with this idea 
of the Vajra-sattva. The Dharma-kaya of the Maha- 
yanists seems to have been replaced by this Vajra-sattva 
or the Vajra-kaya of the Vajra-yanists. The Vajra- 
kaya has often been identified with the Dharma-kaya, 


1 Sri-vajm-mandala-lankara, quoted in the Jnana-siddhi , p. 84. 
Descriptions of this type abound in the Buddhist Tantras. In the 
Vyakta-bhavanugata-tattva-siddhi the Lord Vajra-sattva is saluted as 
the Lord to be realised by the individual soul, the Lord without 
parallel, all-moving, all-pervading, the only doer, the only destroyer, 
the Lord Supreme over the world, the revealer of potentialities.— 

pratyatma-vedyo bhagavdn upamd-varjitah prabhuh\ 
sarvagah sarva-vydpi ca karta hartci jagat-patih || 
sri-man vajra-sattvo'sau vyakta-bhava-prakasakah | 

MS., C.L.B., p. 91(A). 

Elsewhere he is saluted as the Sunyata-essence, free from all con¬ 
structive imagination, producing right knowledge; he is perfect wisdom 
personified, he is the remover of illusion, the preacher of the pure 
truth, born of the non-essential nature of the dharmas; he is Bodhi- 
citta, from him come all the perfectly enlightened ones, all the 
Bodhisattvas, all truth and all the highest moral virtues. He repre¬ 
sents the three jewels, the great way to salvation, the reality in all 
the static and the dynamic, he is all that are the transformations of 
the three elements.— 

namas te sunyatd-garbha sarva-sahkalpa-varjita\ 
sarva-prajndna-sandoha jnana-murte 7uimas tu te || 
jagad-ajnana-vicchedl suddha-tattva-rtha-desakah | 
dharma-nairatmya-sainbhuta vajra-sattva namas tu te || 
ratna-trayam mahayanam tattva-sthfivara-jangaynam | 
trai-dhatukam idarh sarvam jagad-vira namas tu te || 

Samputika , MS. (R.A.S.B. No. 4854), p. 12(B). 

Cf. also,— suvisuddha-viahhjnariam sarva-deva-svanipakam | 
vajra-sattva iti khydtam param sukham uddhrtam || 
svayambhu-rupam etat tu dharma-kdya-svarupakam | 
tasyaiva sahajd prajnd sthitd tadgata-rupini || 

Ibid., MS. p. 48(B). 

2 sa caiva sarva-bhdvena sarvadd samavasthitah\ 
anddi-nidhanah sattvo vajra-sattvah param sukham || 

Quoted in the Jnana-siddhi , Ch. XV. 

Cf. also,— A dvaya-sarnata-vijaya. 


O.P. 105—12 
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but often this Vajra-kaya has been conceived as a 
fourth body added to the three kayas of the Maha- 
yanists ; in the Sahajiya sect, or the Sahaja-yana, which 
is a mere offshoot of the Vajra-yana, the Vajra-sattva 
or the Vajra-kaya has been transformed into the 
Sahaja-kaya, which is decidedly a fourth body con¬ 
ceived above the Dharma-kaya. 

A little thought over the nature of the Vajra-sattva 
discussed above will reveal that the conception of this 
Vajra-sattva is almost the same as the monistic con¬ 
ception of the godhead variously conceived in Hindu¬ 
ism. It is a well-known fact that Mahayana Buddhism 
was gradually coming closer and closer to the Upanisad- 
ic ideas and that many Vedantic ideas were tacitly 
implied in the Sunyavada and Vijnanavada doctrines. 
We have also hinted before how the Mahayanic idea 
of the Dharma-kaya came nearer to the idea of a mono¬ 
theistic godhead in popular faith. But what was 
tacitly implied in Mahayana was fully developed, 
consciously or unconsciously, by the Vajra-yanists. 
The monistic conception of the Brahman is already 
there in the conception of the Dharma-kaya Buddha, 
and this conception finds its full expression in the con¬ 
ception of the Vajra-sattva, who is pure consciousness 
purged off of all the impurities of subjectivity and 
objectivity; he is pervading the whole universe—the 
inner principle of all dharmas —the unity in diversity ; 
he is a Being of infinite wisdom and merit, possessing 
universal compassion—he is the Lord Buddha. 

^/As a matter of fact, this Vajra-sattva is generally 
taken in the Buddhist Tantras as the Supreme Being 
and many of the Tantras begin with salutations to this 
Lord Supreme in terms which are equally applicable 
to the Brahman also. 1 It is also interesting to note 

1 C/. the salutation at the beginning of the Panca-krama : — 

trailokya-cdra-muktam gagana-mmagatam sarva-bhava- 

svabh&vam 

durbodham durvicararii sva-para-hitutamam vydpinam nir- 

nimittam | 
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that all the Buddhist Tantras of the Sangiti-type 1 open 
with a galaxy of the Buddhas, Bodhisattvas and in¬ 
numerable other heavenly, terrestrial as well as ghostly 
beings assembled to listen to the words of the Lord 
Supreme, who is none but the Vajra-sattva. 2 

The most striking feature of Vajra-yana associated 
with the conception of the Vajra-sattva is the import¬ 
ance attached to the self. According to the Upanisads , 
t he Brahman, who is both immanent and transcen dent, 
is to be realised within as the self. Brahma-realisation 
really means the realisation of the self as the Brahman. 

.JJIhe Buddhist Tantras also say that the Sadhaka, who 
realises the Vajra-sattva, himself becomes the Vajra- 
sattva. To realise the Vajra-sattva is to realise that 
all existence is nothing but Sunyata in its pure nature ; 
but once the Sadhaka becomes endowed with this 
wisdom through his realisation, he becomes the Vajra- 


mddham santarh viviktam parama-sivamayam yogindm eva 

gamy am, etc. 

C/. also,— namo vujra-sattvdya\ 
pranipatya jagan-natham sarva-jinavara-rcitam | 
sarva-baddhamayam siddhi-vydpinam gagano-pamam || 
sarvadam sarva-sattvebhyah sarvajfiarit varavajrinam | 
bhaktya 9 harh sarva-bhavena vaksye tat-sadhanaih param || 
Jnana-siddhi , Ch. I, Verses 1-2. 

C/. also,—the salutations at the beginning of Advaya-siddhi 
(MS. C.L.B. No. 13124), Tattva-siddhi (MS. C.L.B. No. 13124), 
AcAntya-dvaya-kramo-padesa (MS. C.L.B. 13124), Catur-mudra (MS. 
C.L.B: 13124), Vafrayana-sadhana-vgam (MS. R.A.S.B. No. 4837), 
Sodasa-mfinasi-bhava-cakra (MS. R.A.S.B. No. 10741B), etc. 

1 The Sanglti is the type of Buddhist literature which invariably 
opens with an assembly of the faithful devotees to whom Lord Buddha 
would preach all truth, and this type of literature also invariably 
opens with a sentence like this:— evam mayd srutam ekasmin sarnaye, 
etc. (Cf. Gandha-vamsa , Pali Text-book Society.) These Buddhist 
Tantras are called the Buddha-vacanas (or the sayings of the Buddha) 
and in Tibetan translations they form an important part of the 
Kangyur collection while the translations of the texts, which are 
composed by the Buddhist Acaryas themselves, form part of the 
Tangyur collection. 

2 C/. sasta sarva-buddha-bodhisattvanarh sarva-tathdgatanarh ca 
so eva bhagavdn maha-vajra-dharah surva-baddha-jwana-dhipatir iti \ 

Sri-guhya-samdjcLf Ch. XVII. 
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sattva. He is also called the Maha-sattva as he is full 
of the bliss of infinite knowledge ; and as he is always 
engaged in the right method of religious observances 
(samaya ), he is called the Sqjnava-sattva; as he is 
eternally associated with the disciplinary practices for 
the attainment of wisdom, he is called the Bodhi- 
sattva, and as associated with perfect wisdom, he is 
called the Jnana-sattva. 1 2 * 4 It is emphatically said in 
the Jndna-siddhi that our Bodhi- mind, which is of the 
nature of the Vajra, is itself the Buddhahood; so 
Buddhahood should be realised through conceiving all 
things as the self. a In such a stage a man realises him¬ 
self in all things, everywhere, in all aspects, by all 
means and for all time, and he realises the universalised 
self as the universal perfectly enlightened one." This,, 
realisation of the self as the highest being is the reali¬ 
sation of the self as God ( devata ) and the process is 
technically called the svadhi-daivata-yoga* It is fre¬ 
quently prescribed that the self should be realised as 
God and then it should be worshipped with all the usual 
rites and rituals. 5 In the Prajnopaya-viniscaya-siddhi 
it is said that the Lord is of the nature of all existence 
in the form of the Bodhicitta ; he is the Lord, the holder 


1 abhedyam vajrnm ity uktarii sattvam tri-bhavasyaikata | 
anaya prajnayd yuktam vajra-sattva iti smrtah l| 
maha-jndna-rasaih purno maha-sattvo nigadyatei 
nityam samaya-pravrttatvdt samaya-sattvo vidhlyate || 
bodhi-carya-sarndsena bodhi-sattvam nigadyate\ 
prajnd-jndna-samdyogdt jndna-sattvas tathagatah || 

MS. (R.A.S.B. No. 11817) p. 2(A). 

2 bodhicittam idarh vajrarh sarva-buddhatvam dtmanah\ 
tasmdt mrvatma-yogena sarva-buddhatvam, apnute |j 

Jnima-siddhi , Ch. XV. 

8 sarvatra sarvatah sarvaiii sarvathd sarvadd svayam\ 
sarva-buddhamayam siddham svavtatmanarh prapaiyati || 

Ibid., Ch. XV, Verse 52. 

4 Cf. svadhidaivata-yogena sarvam ekarh vikalpayet . 

Abhidhano-ttara. MS. (R.A.S.B. No. 10789) p. 7(A). 

s sarva-bhogo-pabhogai (Sea) sevyamdnair yathdsukham\ 
8vadhi-daivata-yogena svam dtmdnam prapujayet I 

Ch. XV, Verse 54. 
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of the thunder, and this self verily is God. 1 It is found 
in most of these Sadhanas that gods and goddesses are 
first of all to be thought of on the solar or the lunar 
disc or on the lotus, but the whole group is then to be 
meditated on within as identical with the self. The 
Svadhisthana-krama of the Panca-krama gives a very 
clear exposition of this theory of self-worship. The 
Yogin is first of all to meditate on the nature of the 
world, and through deep concentration of the mind to 
realise the nature of the phenomenal world as purely 
illusory ; then he is to realise the Vajra-sattva who is 
free from all the categories of existence and non¬ 
existence, who is endowed with all the forms, yet of 
whom no form can be conceived, and then it is added 
that to realise the self is to realise this Vajra-sattva. 
The self is described here as the all-powerful, the uni¬ 
versal Buddhahood, and, therefore, it has been pres-'' 
cribed that with all care .the self should always be 
worshipped. 2 All the Mantras and Mudras and 
Mandalas—everything should be applied to the 
worship of the self. The chapter concludes with the 
injunction that everything should first of all be realised 
in its Sunyata -nature and then should be thought of 
as the self.’ This realisation of the self in all as of the 
immutable and all-pervading nature is the svadhisthdna 
(affirmation of the self) and this svadhisthdna is the 
secret of all Yogas. 4 

With the evolution of the idea of the Vajra-sattva 
as the Lord Supreme there evolved a new pantheon in 
Vajra-yana. The Vajra-sattva is the Primal Enlight- 


A sarva-bhfiva-svabhavo’yam bodhicitta-svarupatah | 
sa eva bhagavan vajri tasmad atmaiva devata || 

Ch. V, Verse 3.3. 

2 atirul vai sarva-buddhatvam sarva-sanritvam eva ca\ 
tasmat sarva-prayatnena hy atmanam pujayet sada || 

MS. p. 27(B). 

3 bahunatra kim uktena vajra-yoge tu tattvatah | 
yad yad alambayed yogi tat tad atmaiva kalpayet || 

Ibid., MS. p. 27(B). 

4 Ibid., MS. p. 28(B). 
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ened One—the Adi-Buddha. This Lord Supreme 
possesses five kinds of knowledge which are like five 
attributes of the Lord. From these five attributes 
proceed five kinds of meditation ( dhyana ) and from 
these five kinds of Dhyana emanate five deities who 
are known as the five Dhyani Buddhas. These Dhyani 
Buddhas are the five presiding deities over the five 
skandhas, viz., riipa (material element), vedand (feel¬ 
ing), samjha (conceptual knowledge), sarhskara 
(synthetic compound mental states), and vijhana 
(consciousness). 1 The deities are (1) Vairocana, (2) 
Ratna-sambhava or Ratna-ketu (vide, Sri-guhya- 
samaja, p. 12), or' Ratna-natha (vide, Pahca-krama, 
Ch. I), (3) Amitabha, or Amitayus (vide, Sri-guhya- 
samdja, p. 12), (4) Amogha-siddhi, or Karma-natha 
(vide, Pahca-krama) and (5) Aksobhya respectively. 2 

This pantheon of the five Dhyani Buddhas seems 
to have evolved in later Buddhism with some influence 
from the Sankhya philosophy. The five skandhas of 
the Buddhists were confusedly mixed up with the 
pahca-bhutas (five material elements) of the Sankhya, 
viz., earth ( ksiti ), water (ap), fire ( tejas ), air (marut) 
and ether (vyoma). These five material elements, 
together with the five sense-organs, proceed, according 
to the Sankhya, from the five Tan-mdtras or potential 
elements or generic essences of sound, touch, colour, 
taste and smell. The word Tan-matra may broadly be 
explained as that in and through which the unmani¬ 
fested and unspecified reality (tat) is measured, i.e., 
manifested and specified. In this sense the five Tan- 

1 In the Sri-cakra-sambhara-tantra these five deities are explained 
as the five aspects of wisdom coming from the unobstructed mind; 
they are the Dhyani Buddhas, whereas the presiding deities over 
the five skandhas are Vairocana (riipa), Vajra-surya (vedand), 
Padmanartegvara (samfnd), Raja-vajra (samskdra) and Buddha 
Vajra-sattva (vijnana). Ch. on ‘The good wishes’. 

2 rupa-vedana-sariijnd-sarhskara-vijnanam eva ca | 
punca-buddha-svabhavan tu skandho-tpatti-viniicitam || 

Vajra-vardhi'-kalpa-mahatantra. MS. R.A.S.B., No. 11285, 

p. 10(A).. 
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mdtras may remind us of the five kinds of knowledge 
of the Primal Lord which are popularly conceived as 
the five attributes of the Lord, and from these five 
attributes of knowledge follow the five kinds of Dhya- 
nas, from which again proceed the five Dhyani Buddhas, 
who are again the presiding deities over the five aggre¬ 
gates (skandhas). The nature of these five kinds of 
jnana is not explained anywhere ; but they seem to be 
five kinds of creative potencies in the ultimate nature 
of the Lord, which is pure consciousness. 1 We have 
seen before that in Vijnanavada Buddhism the ultimate 
reality as the Abhuta-parikalpa, though bereft of all 
subjectivity and objectivity, possesses in it the potency 
of world creation. The nature of this creative potency 
is also knowledge and from five kinds of such know¬ 
ledge there proceed five kinds of specification in the 
pure consciousness of the Lord and these five kinds of 
specification of consciousness are the five kinds of 
Dhyanas which are again the generic essences of the 
five skandhas. 

In the Tan trie literature these five Dhyani Buddhas 
are described with their Saktis or divine consorts. 
Each Dhyani Buddha has got a particular consort, a 
particular colour, crest, Mudra (posture) and Vahana; 
each again has a particular Bodhisattva, a human 
Buddha, a blja-mantra, a location, and each is again 
associated with a particular Kula or family ; they are 
again associated with the pahea-bhutas, and the five 
sense-organs of sight, sound, touch, taste and smell. 
They are again placed in different parts of the human 
body. The whole thing may be illustrated with the 


1 The five kinds of jnana , according to the Advaya-vajra- 
samgraha , are (i) suvisuddha-dharnw-dhatu-jnana producing (?) 
Vairocana, (ii) adarsa-jnana, producing Aksobhya, x (^) 
veksand-jndna producing Amitabha, (iv) samata-jnana , producing 
Ratna-sambhava, and (v) krtyanusthana-jhdna , producing Amogha- 
siddhi. The dhyana for creation in general is known as loka- 
sarh8arjana. 
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help of the table given in the next page (the contro¬ 
versies being ignored). ‘ 

These five Dhyani Buddhas are also called the five 
Tathagatas and in the hierarchy of the Panca-tatha- 
gatas Aksobhya, the presiding deity over vijnana is, often 
given the highest place and the first four Tathagatas are 
generally marked by the miniature of the fifth Tatha- 
gata Aksobhya, and the latter again in his turn is mark¬ 
ed by the miniature of the Vajra-sattva. The marking of 
the first four Tathagatas by the miniature of Aksobhya 
implies that the first four skandhas are nothing but 
modes and modifications of consciousness, 1 2 they are 
the constructions from the consciousness. But the 
vijnana, as one of the aggregates 3 4 is not the ultimate 
reality, pure consciousness which is absolutely free from 
the notions of the grahya and the grdhaka is the ulti¬ 
mate reality, and this ultimate principle of void is the 
Vajra-sattva, and, therefore, even Aksobhya is marked 
by the miniature figure of Vajra-sattva. 

This Vajra-sattva is not merely of the nature of 
Sunyata, it is a non-dual state of Sunyata and 
Karuna; to imply that the void-consciousness is 
also of the nature of an identity of both Sunyata 
and Karuna, Aksobhya is marked by the Vajra-sattva/ 
Thus the Vajra-sattva is identified with the Bodhicitta. 
It is said that when Prajna or the Sunyata-knowledge 


1 For this, see firt-guhya-sarnaja, Advaya-vajra-samgraha (Chs. 
on Pahca-tathagata-mudm-vivarana and Paiicakara), Hevajra- 
tuntra , Ch. IX, Samputika , Ch. I, Pahca-krama , Ch. I, The Gods of 
Northern Buddhism by A. Getty, Buddhist Iconography by Dr. B. 
Bhattacharya, pp. 1-8, and An Introduction to Buddhist Esoterism 
by Dr. B. Bhattacharya, Ch. XIII. 

2 Panca-tathdgata-mudra-vivarana in Advaya-vajra-samgraha . 

C/. also,— rupa-vedand-sarhind-samskdra-skandhti-tmakd vairo- 

cana-ratnasambhava-mitabha-moghasiddhayo vijUana-mdtratd iti 
pratipadun&ya akscbhyena mudryante iti | 

Paficakara , A.dvaya-vajra saihgraha 9 p. 42. 
a VijMna here seems to be taken in the sense of ‘awareness’. 

4 vijMnasya naihsvabhdvyasya iunyata-karunayos tadatmaka- 
( tvam ) ca pratipddayitum aksobhyo*pt vajra-sattvena mudryate . 
Ibid., p. 42*. 
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commingles with universal compassion, there remains 
no thinker, no thinkable, no thought: this is the state 
of non-duality, this is called the Bodhicitta—this is the 
adamantine truth—this is the Vajra-sattva—the per¬ 
fectly enlightened one ( sambuddha ), this is perfect 
wisdom. 1 This Vajra-sattva (or Vajra-dhara, as he is 
sometimes called) is also described in the Tantras with 
his consort variously called as Vajra-sattvatmika, 
Vajra-varahi, Prajna, Prajna-paramita, etc. and his 
blja-mantra is hum. 2 This Vajra-sattva, the Lord 
Supreme of the Tantric Buddhists, is found in the Bud¬ 
dhist Tantras bearing many other names of which the 
•most important are Hevajra and Heruka. 

(ii) Bodhicitta 

(A) General Conception of Bodhicitta 

In the previous discussion we have seen that the 
self as the Vajra-sattva has often been said to be the 
Bodhicitta. The original meaning of the word Bodhi¬ 
citta is citta or consciousness as bodhi or perfect 
wisdom. Now, in earlier Buddhism wisdom meant 
sunyata-jhana —the realisation of the nothingness of 
the world ; but we have seen, in Mahayana wisdom 
means sunyata-jhdna complemented by Karuna or 
universal compassion. Bodhicitta in Mahayana then 
implies the statue of the citta where a perfect 
comming of Sunyata and Karuna becomes the 
very essence of our consciousness. In the Buddhist 
Tantras the word Bodhicitta, though sometimes 
used in its older sense of sunyata-jhdna , 3 generally 
implies the Mahayanic sense of the unification 

1 etad advayam ity uktarh bvdhicittam idam param | 
vajrarh &ri-vajra-sattvam ca sambuddho bodhir eva ca || 

Prajnorpaya-viniscaya-siddhi , Ch. IV, Verse 17. 

2 Cf . tan-madhye tu humkaram vajra-sattva-svarupakam , etc. 

^Heruka-tantra. MS. R.A.S.B., No. 11279, p. 28(A). 

3 In the Sn-guhya-samaja we have a detailed discussion on the 
meaning of the word Bodhicitta and though at the end of the discus¬ 
sion Bodhicitta is described as the unity of Sunyata and Karuna the 
earlier discussion is don\inated by the older sense of the word as the 
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of the two elements of Sunyata and Karuna. 
Breathing the general spirit of Mahayana, Safaha-pada 
says in one of his Dohas, “ He who discards Karuna 
and sticks to Sun y at a alone never have access to the 
right path ; he, again, who meditates only on Karuna, 
is not liberated even in thousands of birth ; he on the 
other hand, who can mingle Sunyata with Karuna, 
remains neither in bhava (existence) nor in nirvana 

realisation of the cssencelessness of the dharmas . Here the Lord 
is approached by the Tathagatas of the assembly to explain to them 
the nature of the Bodhicitta. The Lord does not make any direct 
reply, but asks them first to realise the oneness pervading the body, 
speech and mind. Through the realisation of the homogeneity under¬ 
lying the body, speech and mind the Tathagatas realise that all 
origination is talked of about wnat is essentially unproduced. The 
Lord then becomes absorbed in a special kind of meditation and 
exclaims,— 

abhave bhdvand-bhdvo bhavanu naiva bhavanu\ 

iti bhavo va bhnvah sydd bhavaria no’palabhijate || 

The meaning of the verse, as explained in the Sekodde$a-tlka (G.O.S., 
p. 41), is that when existence is viewed from the perspective of the 
void ( abhdva ), no thought-construction remains a positive thought- 
construction, and existence also ceases to be existence. 

After this, Vairocana Tathagata exclaims in his meditation on 
the nature of Bodhicitta ,—‘My citta is devoid of all (notions of) 
existence, it is unassociated with any skandha , dhatu , dyatana ,—or 
with subjectivity and objectivity,—it is without origination and is of 
the nature of void as are all the dharmas by nature’. Aksobhya 
exclaims in his own turn,—‘All existence is without origination; 
there is no dharma , neither any essence of the dharmas; all this 
is essenceless like the sky,—this is the immutable bodhi 9 . We find 
an echo of the same truth in the exclamation of Ratnaketu (or 
Ratna-sambhava ), who says,—‘Unreal are all the dharmas ,—for they 
(dharmas) have no definition (laksana); everything originates from 
the essencelessness of the dharmas (dharma-nairdtmya), and this is 
called the immutable bodhi 9 . Amitdyus (Amitdbha ) in his turn gives 
Another description of the Bodhicitta; he says,—‘All the dharmas 
being without origination there is neither any existence nor any 
notion of existence: existence of things is spoken of in exactly the 
same way es the existence of. the sky.’ Then comes the turn of 
Amoghasiddhi , who exclaims in his deep meditation that all the 
dharmas are effulgent by nature, they are perfectly pure like the 
sky. Then they all join in reciting the gdtha in praise of the 
Bodhicitta which is described here as of the nature of pure truth, 
pure entity ( 6uddha-rtha), originating from the non-essential nature 
of things, filling the Buddhas with pure knowledge (bodhi), without 
thought-construction, without any support, good all round, bene¬ 
volent, the inspirer of vhe bodhi- mind,—embodiment of the practices 
for the Bodhicitta , immutable by nature. 
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(extinction) ”. \ The Bodhicitta state of the self is 
thus a transcendental state—it is a state of supreme 
realisation transcending both bhava and nirvana. The 
self in this state of Bodhicitta is the supreme reality— 
it is the Vajra-sattva. It is “ without a beginning, with¬ 
out an end, quiescent, it is immutable in existence as 
well as in non-existence, it is the non-duality of Sunyata 
and Karuna. ” * It is eternal resplendent, pure, the 
abode of all the Jinas, it includes all the dharmas with¬ 
in it, it is divine—the cause of the whole universe.” 3 * * 

(B) SUNYATA AND KARUNA AS PRAJNA AND UPAYA 

Sunyata and Karuna are widely termed as Prajna 
and Upaya respectively in Tantric Buddhism. Sunyata/ 
is called Prajna simply because it represents perfect 
knowledge. So far as an individual Sadhaka is concern¬ 
ed, this perfect knowledge is rather a static or negative 
state of mind which separates the individual from the 
world of suffering beings; Karuna, on the other hand, 
acts in his mind like a dynamic force—the moral inspi- 


1 karwnd chaddi jo sunnahi laggu\ 
naii so pdvai uttirna inaggu || 
ahavd karuna kevala bhdvai | 
jamma-sahassahi mokkha na pdvai || 
sunna karuna jai joiinu sakkai | 
naii bhave naii nivvane thakkai || 

—-*Dr. P. C. Bagchi 9 s Edition, p. 29. 

. 1 2 anadi-nidhanam bantam bhava-bhdvd-ksayam vibhum\ 
6unydtd-karund-bhinnarh bodhicittam iti smrtam || 

8n-guhya-samdja, Ch. XVIII. 

This definition of Bodhicitta has been commented upon in the 
Jfidna~8iddhi 9 where it is said that by the epithet ‘without beginning 
and end 9 is implied the absence of origination and destruction, and by 
that again is implied the all-pervading, unchanging and eternal nature 
of the Bodhicitta . It is quiescent because all the klesas (afflictions) 
end here; it is the lord, because it performs all the mundane as 
well as swpra-mundane duties. It is sunyatd because of the essence- 
lessness of all the dharmas ,—and it is karuna because of the resolu¬ 
tion in it of elevating all the beings to the state of perfect wisdom, 
and helping them in attaining perfect, peace. (G.O.S.) pp. 72-78. 

3 nityam prabhdsvararh suddham bodhicittam jina-layam | 

sarva-dna rmam ay am divyam nikhild-spada-karanam || 

— Prajno-pdya-viniicaya-8iddhi f Ch. II, Verse 29. 
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ration that prompts one to find oneself universalised 
in an emotion of deep compassion. This moral inspira¬ 
tion as purified by perfect knowledge induces a man to 
moral activities, which never bind the man, but liber¬ 
ates him as well as others. Prajna is passive by nature, 
the religious inspiration is derived from the active 
emotion of compassion, which serves like the means or 
the expedience (upaya) for the realisation of the high¬ 
est goal. Prajna is the one universal principle, the 
oneness as the ‘ suchness ’ ( tathata ) underlying the 
diversity of the phenomenal world, while the Upaya is 
the principle that brings down our mind again to the 
world of particulars. Through Prajna one is purified^ 
while Upaya draws one’s perfectly purified mind down 
to the world of particulars where the helpless beings 
are found suffering the miseries of life. This Upaya 
prompts man to benevolent activities for the removal 
of sorrow, but as already hinted, these moral activities 
are always associated with and guided by Prajna, 
which is the ultimate principle of purification, and thus 
they cannot leave any good or bad impression as 
samskara on the mind of a man, so that by these acti¬ 
vities he is never again bound in the snare of vasana 
and sarhskara and consequently in the cycle of birth 
and death. Further we have seen, Prajna or Sunyata 
makes one view the whole of existence from the para- 
marthika point of view where there is neither suffer¬ 
ing nor happiness and consequently no scope left for 
the spirit of benevolence ; it is Upaya that draws our 
attention to the world of suffering and inspires one 
to sacrifice one’s salvation for the removal of the 
miseries of the suffering world. 

The use of the term Prajna for Sunyata is well 
known in Buddhist philosophy and literature, they are 
often treated as synonyms ; but the use of the term 
Upaya for Karuna seems to be somewhat technical. 
On the authority of Suzuki we find that these concep¬ 
tions of Prajna and Upaya are already there from the 
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time of Asvaghosa. It is said in his Awakening of Faith 
ill Mahayana (Mahay ana-sraddhotpada-sutra) that 
Enlightenment a priori has two attributes, viz., 
(i) Pure wisdom ( Prajna ) and (n) Incomprehensible 
activity ( Upaya ? Karuna). 1 Later on the word 
Upaya is found widely used in Mahayana texts for 
Karuna. 2 In standard Mahayana texts Upaya has 
generally been used to indicate missionary activities 
mainly in the form of preaching the truth among lay 
people to remove their veil of ignorance and to enable 
them to realise the truth. 3 

What is said above about Prajna and Upaya and 
their union has variously been expounded in the Bud¬ 
dhist Tantras under various imageries. In the Hevajra- 
tantra Upaya and Prajna have been described under the 
imagery of the Yogin and the Mudra (the great woman 
to be adopted in Yoga-sadhana), and the Bodhicitta is 
the perfect union of this Yogin and the Mudra who 
stand for Karuna and Sunyata respectively. 4 In all 
classes of Buddhist Tantras the most important thing 
is the stress on this union of Prajna and Upaya, either 

1 P. 66. Also c/., p. 99. 

2 Nagarjuna used the word Upaya for Karuna (vide, Madhyamika- 
vrtti , L6vi’s edition, p. 2). 

3 Vide, Soddharma-pundarika-siitra, Ch. II, pp. 28-58, Bibliotheca 
Buddhica publication. 

In the Bodhipaksya-patala of the Bodhisattva-bhumi this 
upaya-kau$ala is said to be of twelve kinds in all; six from the 
interna] side concerning the adoption of the religion preached by 
Buddha, and six from the external side concerning the fruition 
of the essence. (Edited by Unrai Wogihara, p. 26.) For a detailed 
discussion on the divisions of upaya-kausala see Bodhisattva-bhumi 
(which is but the fifteenth section of the Yogacara-bhiimi of Vasu- 
bandhu), pp. 262-72. 

4 krpo-payo bhaved yogi mudra hetu-viyogatah\ 
sunyata karuna-bhinnam bodhicittam iti smrtam || 

—Patala X, MS. ’p. 80(A). 

The commentary *says that the state of mind that feels the 
self lameness in all the beings is compassion, and it is the ‘great 
means* (upaya) as it is the means for attaining perfect enlightenment; 
—and that is also the Yogin,—for, that is the cardinal principle of 
a Yogin. The mudra is the prajM, for she is the f&nyata in the 
sense of the non-production of all the dharmas ,—and she is the 
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in the philosophical sense or the esoteric yogic sense. 
The authority of renowned Buddhist Acaryas like 
Arya-vimala-kirti and others have often been quoted, 
who are said to have stressed the truth that Upaya is 
bondage when unassociated with Prajna, and even 
Prajna is also bondage when unassociated with Upaya ; 
both of them again become liberation when the one is 
associated with the other. Their commingling through 
the instructions of the competent teacher, like the 
inseparable co-existence of the lamp and the light, will 
conduce to success in realising the real nature of the 
self and the dharmas. Whatever practices there are, 
they should, therefore, be preceded by a knowledge or 
rather the realisation of the true purport of the union 
of Prajna and Upaya. 1 The cardinal principle of 
Buddha, Dharma and Sarigha, says the Pakim-vajra- 
panjara, points to the state of citta shining in the 
unity of Sunyata and Karuna. 2 

Upaya has again very nicely been compared to a 
boat in the Prajnopaya-viniscaya-siddhi. There it is said 
that compassion is called raga (affection) as it affects 
or causes happiness to all the beings who are distressed 
with infinite sufferings. This compassion is like a boat 
which brings all beings to the favourable shore, and it 
is for this reason that it is called the Upaya. The com- 


non-production of beings because nothing can originate either from 
the self or from others or from the combination of both or from 
something other than their combination. 

krpe’ty adi / sarvarsattvesu atmar-sarnatd-cittam krpa saiva paramo - 
payah / samyak-sambodhi-prasadhano-payatvat / sa ca yogi / yogindm 
pradhana-dharmatvat / mudra prajna hasCw ity aha/sunyata sarva 
dharmandm anutpadah / katham anutpadah sunyata /aha / hetu viyo- 
gatah svatah parata ubhayato’nubhayatah sarva-bhCivdndm I anut- 
patteh / anutpada-laksana sunyata / saiva parama prajna — Hevajra- 
panjiha. MS. p. 41(B). 

1 Quoted in the Kudrsti-nirghatanam of the Advaya-vajyra - 
sarhgraha 9 p. 2; also p. 55. 

a iunyatti-karuna-bhinnam yatra cittam prabhdvyate \ 
so hi buddhasya dharrnasya sanghasya’pi hi desand || 

— Quoted in the Advaya-vajra-samgraha , p. 26. 
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mingling of this Prajna and Upaya like the mixture of 
water and milk in a state of non-duality is called the 
prajiio-pdya. 1 It is an absolutely pure state free from 
subjectivity and ^objectivity, free from the mud of 
reality and unreality—from the definition and the 
defined; it is neither duality, nor non-duality—it is 
quiescent—all good—all pervading, immutable and 
only to be intuited within; it itself is the wonderful 
abode of all the Buddhas—the divine Dharma-dhatu ,— 
from it emanate all the three lcayas, the three ydnas, 
innumerable mantras, mudra, mandala, cakra —all 
gods, demons, ghosts, men and everything else; it is 
like the wish-yielding gem ( cintamani )—a combination 
of both enjoyment and liberation ( bhukti-mukti- 
padam). In the chapter on the meditation on the ulti¬ 
mate truth (tattva-bhavana). of the Prajno-paya-vinis- 
caya-siddhi it has been said that the truth is both 
Prajna and Upaya combined together ; for, it is Prajna 
as it is the absence of all phenomenalization ( nispra - 
panca-svarupatvat), and it is compassion, because 
like the wish-yielding gem it does everything for the 
good of the beings. Supportless is Prajna, and support¬ 
less is the great compassion; they should be united 
like the union of the sky with the sky. In that stage 
there is no thinker—no thought—nothing to be thought 
of; there all seeing of sights, hearing of sounds,— 


1 rafijaty a$esa-duhkhaugha-nutthorns tu duhkha-hetutah\ 
sarva-sattvan yatas tasmdt krpa ragah pragiyate 
upanayaty abhimatam yan naukeva’nukulatah || 
sada’nukula-yogena saivo’payah prakirtitah || 
ubhayor melanam yac ca salila-ksirayor iva\ 
advaya-kara-yogcna prajno-payah sa ucyate || 

— Prajno-p&ya-viniicaya-siddhi , p. 5. 

For the first liiie, viz., rafijaty aiesa, etc. MM. Vidhu£ekhara 
Sastri suggests the following correct reading (with the help of the 
Tibetan Translation): — 

raksaty aiesa-duhkhaughad ragena duhkha-hetutah | 

And for yannaukeva’nukMatah he^ suggests yallokabhimatarh phalam. 

—Vide Modem Review, October, 1980. 
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muttering, laughing—enjoyment—doing of all deeds,— 
all become yoga for a man. 1 

It is said in the Citta-visuddhi-ptakarana that as 
by the rubbing of two logs of wood fire is produced 
which is pure in the beginning, in the middle as well 
as at the end, and which shows everything by its illu¬ 
mination, so also by the union of Prajna and Upaya 
the pure and luminous wisdom of the Yogin is pro¬ 
duced. The absolutely pure dharma-dhatu, that is 
obtained by properly churning the milk of Prajna and 
Upaya, is the destroyer of both pleasure and pain. * 


1 Prajno-paya-vintecaya-siddhi, Cb. IV, Verses 10-16. Similar 
discussions on the nature of Prajna and Upaya are found in many of 
the Tantras. In the Subhdsita-samgraha we find a discussion as to 
whether Buddhahood is to be attained only through Prajna or only 
through Upaya. The answer is that Buddhahood is to be attained 
neither through Prajiia alone nor through Upaya; but if the essence 
of both Prajiia and Upaya becomes of the same nature—if the two 
become inseparably connected—become united into one, then and then 
only a Sadhaka becomes entitled to the highest reality which is at 
once, enjoyment and liberation. 

idamrh vicaryate\ prajhayd kevalayd kirn buddhatvam syan na 
(no, sic.) ced updya~mdtra-karmena’pi | 

ucyate ce’dam , na kevalarh prajna-matrena buddhatvam na 9 py 
upaya-mdtrena,. kintu yadi punah prajno-pdya-laksanau samatd- 
svabhdvau bhavatah etau dvayd-bhinna-rupau bhavatdh ekakdrau 
bhaxmtah tada bhukti-mukti iti. —Bendall’s Edition, p..32. 

'll is"'further said that the. citta (i.e., "the BodhicittaJTs ’‘neither 
affected, i.e., pleased (rajyate) by affection (rdga) or compassion or 
the Upaya (rdga— karund —upaya), nor is it displeased by indifference 
(viraga — Sunyata, or prajna ); success is attainable only through the 
equalization of both rdga and virdga . It (citta) is of the nature 
of both Prajffi and Upaya,—and in the nature of the combination of 
both Prajiia and Upaya it attains the highest realization. 
na rdgena rajyate cittarh na viragena virajyate | 
rdgd-rdgarh samam krtva mudra-siddhis tu jdyate || 
cittarh' prajiid-svarupena tathaivo 9 pdya~rupakam | 
prajno-pdyasvarupena sambitti ....?. prajdyate || 

— Subhdsita-samgraha . 

It is also said in the §n-kdla-cakra-tantra that the Sahaja-body 
( Sahaja-tanu) or the dharma-kaya is neither Prajiia nor Upaya,— 
it is of the nature of them both. 

na jnrajnd nd’py upayah sahaja-tanur iyam dharma-kdyo babkuva 
prajflo-pdya-svarupah khalu vigata-tamo-jfidnchvijfidnarvedat | 

— Sri-kdla-cakra-tantra , MS. (Cambridge, Add. 1864) 

p, 106(B). 

* Verses 98 # 97. 

O.P. 105*—14 
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(C) Cosmological and Ontological Aspects 
of Prajna and Upaya 

We have hinted before that the conceptions of 
Prajna and Upaya acquired a cosmological and onto¬ 
logical significance in course of time. Prajna is the 
passive principle as the dharma-kaya or the * thatness ’ 

(tathata) with perfect purity and perfect knowledge in 
her; but the whole world (i.e., the sambhoga-kaya and 
the nirmaria-kaya ) is a display of the Upaya, and the 
world-process itself in the form of the sambhoga- and 
nirmana-kdya is a means to lead all the sentient beings 
to the ultimate goal of perfect purification; this 
principle of passivity and the principle of activity are 
then the two aspects of the one absolute reality. 

We have seen that the difference between Sunyata 
and krpa is just like the difference between the lamp 
and the light and the unity of sunyata and krpa is also 
just like the unity of the lamp and the light. The 
import is that as light cannot exist without the lamp, 
so the lamp also is meaningless without light; exactly 
same is the case with Sunyata and karuna,; karuna, 
which is existence cannot be there without the void or 
the reality; but the Sunyata also loses her meaning 
without there being the world of existence,—and so 
there is an inseparable connection between the two like 
the relation of any illusory effect with eternity. 1 The 
world-appearance as a result of dependent origina¬ 
tion is the grand bridegroom; had he not been there 
the bride Sunyata would have been dead as it were. 
But, on the other ^hand, had this beautiful bride of 
Sunyata been separated for any time from the bride¬ 
groom, he wopld remain eternally under bondage. So. 
the relation between Sunyata and karuna is like the 
relation of inseparable conjugal love ; the love between 


1 bh&Vebhyah i&nyatd, na*nyi l, no ca bhdvo’sti tirh vind, | 
0 vinO-bh&vam iyat kftaka-nityayoriva || 

■^■Advaya-vajrd-tarhffraha, p. 84, 
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them is the most natural love (sahajarh prema) and so 
it is inseparable. 1 

Goddess Varahi wKb represents Prajna is spoken 
of as of the nature of knowledge, whereas god Heruka 
representing Upaya is spoken of as the knowable, and 
the Avadhuti-mandala (the circle of perfect puri¬ 
fication) is formed by the combination of both of this 
knowledge and the knowable. 8 From all these it is 
evident that Prajna is conceived as the absolute know¬ 
ledge which is negative and passive, whereas Upaya is 
the positive and active principle. Prajna is conceived 
as the female element while Upaya is conceived as the 
male element. 

These conceptions of Prajna and Upaya have 
important ontological and cosmological bearing on the 
four philosophical systems of Nepalese Buddhism. * 
The Svabhavika school holds that there is no imma¬ 
terial ultimate truth in the form of the soul substance ; 
matter is the primordial substance from which the 
world proceeds. This matter as the ultimate sub¬ 
stance has two modes which are called pravrtti and 
nivrtti, action and rest, dynamic and static,’concrete 
and abstract. Matter is eternal as a crude mass (how- 


1 Ibid., Prema-pancaka (1-3). In the Subhasita-sarhgraha also 
we find that the nature of Prajna is non-existence, whereas the nature 
of Upaya is existence; essencelessness is Prajna and of positive 
nature is Upaya. So the whole truth will be the unity of both 
these positive land negative aspects. 

atm eva'bhava-laksana prajna bhava-laksana upaya iti | 
tathd co’ktam, nihsvabMvar-laksana prajna svabhava-laksana 
upaya iti tasm&t prajno-paya- vidhknena coditah |—pp. 31-32 

(Bendall’s Edition). 

In another place it is said that Prajna is of the nature of essence¬ 
lessness while Upaya is the cause of all existence. 

nih-svabh&vasvarupena prajM-bhagas tu samsthitah | 
upayo bhava-janako bhadrap&dena desitah || — Ibid., p. 70. 

In the Sanskrit portion of the I)dkarnava (edited by MM. 
H. p. Sastri) Upaya and Prajfia have been spoken of as existence 
and extinction (p. 158). 

*' fy&k&rnava (Sastri’s Edition), p. 157. 

1 The systems are: (i) Svabhavika, (ii) AWvarika, (iii) Karmika, 
and (iv) Yitnika. 
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ever infinitely attenuated in nivrtti) and so are the 
powers of matter. These powers are not only active 
but also intelligent. The proper state of existence of 
these powers is the state of nivrtti or rest as the abstrac¬ 
tion from all phenomena. When these powers pass 
from the state of rest into their causal and transitory 
state of activity the phenomenal world comes into 
existence and it again ceases to exist when the powers 
repass from pravrtti to nivrtti. This nivrtti is ’the 
Prajna 1 2 and the pravrtti is said to be the Upaya. 
Prajna is said to be the abstraction from all effects 
while Upaya is the concretion of all effects or activities. * 
In the Aisvarika school these Prajna and Upaya are 
deified as Adi-Prajna and Adi-Buddha and the visible 
world is said to be created from the union of the two. 
According to the Prajnikas 3 Buddha as the principle 
of active power first proceeds from nivrtti or Adi- 
Prajna and then associates with her and from their 
union proceeds the actual visible world. 'The prin¬ 
ciple is symbolized as Prajna being first the mother 
and then the wife of the Buddha. 4 * * * * The well-known 
triad of Buddha, Dharma and Sangha has often been 
explained as Prajna (Dharma), Upaya (Buddha) and 
the world (Sangha) produced by their union. ‘Bud¬ 
dha ’ generally symbolizes the generative power. 

1 Illustrations of the Literature , etc.—Hodgson, p. 149. 

2 Ibid., page 148. 

3 A sub-division of the Svabhavika school. 

4 Here it is interesting to compare with it the Sakta cosmological 

tradition of the Adi-Sakti, who is the mother of Siva and again the 
wife of Siva in creating the world. The above principle has often 
been explained also by the analogy of the Yoni . It is said, ‘That 

Ydni, from which the world was made manifest is the tri-konakara- 

yantra. In the midst of the yantra or tri-kona is a bindu : from the 

bindu Adi-Prajrffi revealed herself by her own will. From one side 
of the triangle Adi-Prajfia produced Buddha and from another side 
Dharma and from the third side Sangha. 9 (Quoted by Hodgson, 
page 126). It is also very interesting here to compare with it* the 
well-known triangular yantra of the Hindu Tantras. Cf.' also: 
trtkoyAk&rasa'rribhftto dharmodaya iti smftafy —and from it originated 
the whole ^ universe and all the gods and goddesses.—See Acirityft- 

dvaya-kramo-padefo. MS. (C.L.B. No. 18124) p. 118(A). 
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‘ Dharma ’ (or Prajna) the productive power and their 
union produces Sangha. 1 

This conception of the two counterparts of the 
ultimate reality has its correspondence in the concep¬ 
tions of the Garbha-dh&tu and the Vajra-dhatu of 
Northern Buddhism in general. The Vajra-dhatu or 
the ‘thunder-element’ is the immutable nature—it is, 
in other words, the tathata element; while the Garbha- 
dhatu is the ‘ matrix element ’ or the phenomenal 
world corresponding to the tathagata-garbha. They 
are the two parts of the Mandala . 2 3 Their union is 
symbolized in Nepal by the flame arising from the lotus 
or the moon-crescent (the flame symbolizing the male 
element and the lotus or the moon-crescent symbo¬ 
lizing the female element) or by the flame arising from 
the kalasa (jar); in Tibet the union is symbolised by 
the Asoka branch in the ambrosia vase, and in both 
Chinese and Nepalese Buddhism by Yin-yang (the 
female and the male).’ There Yoga consists in the 
mystic union of this immutable element, or we may 
say, the ‘thatness ’ of the dharmas with the active 
element as the material world. It is for this reason 
that the theory of Yabyum (the male and the female) 
could find so much prominence in Northern Buddhism, 
particularly in Nepal and Tibet where almost all the 
divinities are accompanied by their female counter¬ 
parts in a state of close union. 

Getty interprets the Mudra (the posture, generally 
of the hands) of Vairocana (the Lord Supreme of the 
Shingon Sect) as indicative of this mystic union. “ As 
Dhyani Buddha he has the Dharma-cakra-mudra, 


1 Cf. ‘From the union of the essences of XJpdya and Prajfui 
proceeds the world which is Sangha 9 . (Puja Khanda) quoted by 
Hodgson, p. 127. Also cf. The Gods of Northern Buddhism , by 
A. Getty, p. 11. 

2 Here the Mandala is the circle with Buddha Mahavairocana in 
the centre and with numberless manifestations of his body, such 
as Buddhas, Bodhisattvas and others, gathered round him. 

3 See The Gods of Northern Buddhism } by A* Getty. 
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which the Tibetans call Thabdong-shesrab, or the 
union of wisdom with matter. ” 1 

This two-fold division of the ultimate reality is 
also found in the Taoism of China. There also Tao 
means ‘The Great’ (c/. Skt. Brahman) and Tei is the 
power, or activity or the Sakti of ‘the great’. They 
are the negative and positive aspects of the one truth. 
Creation proceeds through their union—through Yinn 
and Yang (the female and the male). 

With this conception of Prajna and Upaya as 
Nivrtti and Pravrtti or as Adi-prajna and Adi-Budhha 
we may compare the conception of Siva and Sakti and 
the aham or the ‘ I-ness ’ produced by their union 
(Hva-sakti-mithunapinda). According to the Hindu 
Tantras the ultimate truth is the union of Siva and 
Sakti. Siva represents pure consciousness which is in¬ 
active—the static aspect of the ultimate reality; while 
Sakti represents the world force—the kinetic energy of 
the ultimate truth. Siva is Nivrtti and Sakti is 
Pravrtti and in the ultimate state they remain in a 
union of oneness . 2 From the cosmological standpoint 

1 “As Adi-Buddha he has the mudra of the Six-elements, which 
also indicates the same principle, and although rare in Tibet, is 
often found in Japan. The index finger of the left hand is clasped 
by the five fingers of the right. The six fingers represent the Six- 
elements which when united, produce the six-fold bodily and mental 
happiness”. He further explains: “The five fingers of the right 
hand represent the five material elements of which man is composed: 
earth (little finger), water (ring finger), fire (middle finger), air (index 
finger) and ether (the thumb). The index finger of the left hand 
represents the same symbol of Adi-Buddha; for the sixth element, 
the mind (manas) is a particle of his essence. 

The two hands, thus representing the union of the Spiritual with 
the Material, correspond to the Vajra-dh&tu and Garbho-dhatu of the 
Mapqlala of the two parts. The Vajra-dhatu, represented by the 
index finger, is the 'diamond’ element corresponding to the spiritual 
world. The Garbhardh&tu, indicated by the five fingers, is the 
'matrix’ element, corresponding to the material world.” Ibid., p. 80. 

* Cf. the Hindu T&ntric principle of designating the Sahasr&ra 
(situated in the cerebrum region) to be the abode of Siva and the 
lowest Mvl&dh&ra-cakra to be the seat of Sakti in the form of an 
electric force, generally known as the Kulakundalird-iakti ; this lower 
region where Sakti resides is generally known as the. region of 
Ptavftti while the higher region or the region of pure intellection 
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Siva is said to be the Bindu (of white colour to suggest 
the comparison with seed or semen) and Sakti is Rakta 
(of red colour to suggest the comparison with ovUm) 
and this Bindu and Rakta unite together to produce 
the principle of I-ness or egoism. 

But we should notice here a very important point 
of difference between the Buddhist conception of the 
two aspects of the truth and that of the Saktas, Saivas 
as well as of the Taoists. In Sakta-tantra, Saiva- 
tantra as well as in Taoism the passive subjective 
aspect of the ultimate reality is conceived as the male, 
whereas the active counterpart has always been con¬ 
ceived as the female, and this conception of passivity 
as the male and the active counterpart as the female 
is found in many of the systems of Indian philosophy 
as represented in the Tantras. The Purusa of the 
Samkhya-system is absolutely qualitiless and inactive, 
while all the gunas with all their active functions 
belong to Prakrti who is generally conceived as the 
female. In the Vedanta the Brahman is qualitiless 
and indeterminate, while the world-illusion is ascribed 
wholly to the activity of maya, and this maya in the 
popular Vedantic literature bears an air of femininity. 
But here, in Buddhism, we find the conception re¬ 
versed; Sunyata or Prajna which is qualitiless and 
unchangeable is conceived as the female, while Karuna 
or Upaya with the active inspiration is conceived as 
the male. It may, however, be noted here that the 
conception of the female as the passive and the male 
as the active is not also quite unknown in the history 
of Indian thought. 

In the Buddhist Tantras Prajna and Upaya have, 
sometimes been expressly identified with Sakti and 
Siva. Sakti is the sunyata -perception contradicting 


is called the region of Nivrtti —and the Sadhana consists in rousing 
the Sakti, residing in the region of Pravrtti, to unite with the Siva 
residing in the region of Nivrtti; the bliss proceeding from the union 
of Siva and Sakti ts the highest religious realization. 
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all affirmation about things . 1 Perfect bliss is obtained 
from the union of Siva and Sakti and this bliss is the 
highest non-duality; but in the ultimate reality there 
is neither the Siva nor the Sakti. * 

In some places, however, the" s Bodhi-mind in its 
active state is spoken of as the Upaya while the god¬ 
dess Nairatmd or Sunyata or the void-knowledge as 
the Prajna. In the Guhya-siddhi we find that the 
presiding deity over the mind is the Lord Supreme 
(Bhagavan) and Prajna is the adamantine woman,* and 
the Lord was amorously sporting with this adamantine 
woman in the form of Mahdsukha. When the Bodhi- 
mind in its upward march reaches the ultimate state, 
it merges itself wholly in Nairatma or Sunyata or the 
Sahaja-bliss—and this merging of the Bodhi-mind in 
goddess Nairatmd, or perfect vacuity of the nature of 
intense bliss, is called the union of the Lord Mind and 
the Lady Vacuity. Thus Kukkuripada sang in a 
song, ‘Desireless am I (the goddess Nairatma), and 
the void-mind is my husband \ 4 Tillopada says in his 
Dohas, * Where the mind and the vacuity enter into the 
bliss arising out of this communion, the objects of the 
senses are not perceived at all 5 ‘ The mind is the 
Lord and the Vacuity is the Lady; they should always 
be kept united in the Sahaja * In a Doha of Kanhu- 

1 laksya~lak?ana-nirmuhtam vag-udahara-varjitaml 
iiva-Sakti-sam&yog&t j&yate c&’dbhutam svkham || 
na santi tattvato bh&vah iaktirupena bhavitah \ 

$aktis tu iunyatd-drstih sarvQ-ropa- vin&sinl || 

— Nimada-tantra, quoted in the Advaya-vajra^sarhgraha 

(G.O.S.), p. 28. 

* Siva-iaktisam&yog&t satsukham param advayam I 
na iivo nSpi iaktti ca ratnU-ntargata-sanhsthitam |t 

— Vcchusma-tantra quoted in the Advaya-vajrasamgraha. 

3 bhagav&niti nirditfam cittasyti*dhipatih prabhuh | 
vajro-yosit smftd' prajfUl y& sS savajrin&-tmik& || 

4 h&rhu ntrfisi kha-mana-bhat&r 11 Song No. 20. 

1 citta khasama jahi samasuha palatthai | 

(india-vitaa tahi matta) na disai || 

—Doha No. 5. (Dr. P. C. Bagchi’s Ed.) 

• manaha ( bhaavd ) khasama bhaaval\ 

. (divdratti sahaie rdhiai) || 

—Doha No. 17. (Dr. P. C. Bagchi’s Ed.) 
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pada it has been said that the Lord-mind merges him¬ 
self in his wife vacuity and becomes one with her as 
salt dissolves in water . 1 In some places again intense 
bliss ( mahasukha ) as the ultimate nature and as per¬ 
fect knowledge has been spoken of as the Yogini, 
and the Bodhi-mind as the Yogin. This Yogini is 
variously called as the Jnana-mudra (the woman of 
knowledge) or the Maha-mudra (the great woman)— 
she is the Sahaja- damsel, with whom the Yogin remains 
united day and night. The Yogin often says, he would 
not live without her kiss and embrace—he passes his 
dark night (of ignorance) in union with that great 
woman. In the Caryapadas of the Siddhacaryas we 
find many songs about this transcendental love and 
union of the Yogin and Yogini often garbed in the 
metaphors of ordinary love and sex-union of man and 
woman. 

(D) Prajna and Upaya as Male and Female 

The fundamental theological position of the Bud¬ 
dhist Tantras and that of the Hindu Tantras thus 
become the same. As there is the belief in the Hindu 
Tantras that the two aspects of the reality are revealed 
in the world in the form of male and female in general, 
so there is the belief in the Buddhist Tantras that all 
men and women are nothing but the manifestation of 
Upaya and Prajna respectively; or in other words all 
men and women are Upaya and Prajna in their 
ultimate nature. 

In the Buddhist Tantras Prajna has generally 
been designated either as the goddess ( bhagavatl) or 
as the Mudra, (which technically refers to the woman 
to be adopted for the Sadhana), or the Maha-mudra, 
or the Vajra-kanya, or as the young woman (yuvati), 

1 jima Iona vilijjai paniehi tima gharint lai citta | 

samarasa jai takkhane jai punu te rnma nitta || 

— Doh& No. 82 . 


O.P. 105—15 
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or often as the female organ . 1 * * 4 In the Hevajra- 
tantra Prajna is called the mother (janani), the 
sister ( bhagini ), the washer-woman (rajaki), the 
dancing-girl ( nartakl ), the daughter ( duhita), the 
Poma-girl ( dombi ), etc. These names are sometimes 
explained very arbitrarily. It is said that Prajna is 
called janant because she gives birth to all the beings 
of the world; she is bhagini as she shows all the differ¬ 
ences ( vibhdga ); she is rajakl because she pleases all 
the beings ( ranjanat ); she is duhita as she accumulates 
all the qualities ( duhanat ); she is nartakl because of 
her changing character; she is dombi (a woman of a 
very low untouchable class) because she cannot 
be touched.* In the commentary of Krsnacarya 
( Hevajra-pahjika or Yoga-ratnamdla ) it has been 
explained that Prajna is janani because in the form of 
‘great-bliss’ ( mahasukha ) she gives birth to the 
world.* Again as the beginners cannot grasp her 
steadily, she is called nartakV She is asparSa as she 
cannot be grasped by the senses . 5 

1 In the Vajraf-sarasvatl-sadhanam of the Sadhana-mala we find 
Prajilft styled as the goddess (prajHam bhagavatlrh, etc., p. 829). In 
the Kanaka~varna-prajn&-paramit&-sadhanam also Prajh&-pdramitd is 
said to be the Bhagavatl (p. 821). In the chapter on Amana&ikara- 
dh&ra of the Advaya-vajrasamgraha we find iunyata described as 
the Bhagavatl Prajiia (p. 62). In the Advaya-siddhi Prajha is styled 
as the goddess (MS. C.L.B., p. 86). 

a janani bhanyate prajna janayati yasmat jagaj-janarh | 
bhaeini’ti tatha prajna vibhagarh darsayet yatah || 
rajakVii duhita ca nartdki ca prakathyate\ 
ranjanat sarvasattvdnarh rajaki'ti tatha smrta || 
gunasya duhanat prajhd duhita ca nigadyate\ 
nartakl bhanyate prajnd. cahcalatvat mahakrpa \ 
asparid bhavati yasmat tasmat $ornin prakathyate || 

— Hevajra-tantra, MS. (R.A.S.B. No. 11817) p. 18(B). 

These lines also occur in the Samputika. Cf. MS. (R.A.S.B. 

No. 4854) p. 4(A). 

* mahd-sukhd-k&rena viivasya jananat janani | 

—MS. (Cambridge Add. No. 1699) p. 20(A). 

4 ddi-karmika-sattvaih sthiri-kartum a&akyatvat nartakl | 

— Ibid., MS. p. 20(A). 

5 indriyanam agocaratv&t | 

—Ibid., MS. p. 20(A). 

Here of course the designations of Prajfift as mother, sister, 
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In the Sriguhya-samaja-tantra a beautiful girl of 
sixteen to be adopted in the practice is said to be the 
Prajna . 1 Saraha-pada in one place salutes all young 
women, who are described as the embodiment of 
Prajna—who are like the wish-yielding creepers per¬ 
sonified—who destroy all the sufferings ( klesa ) of the 
three worlds . 2 In the Hevajra-tantra also the female 
is called the Prajna whereas the male is called the 


daughter, etc. have got some sort of metaphysical significance; but 
in other places the plain implication is that the mother, sister, 
daughter, or any woman of any caste, however low it may be, can 
be adopted as the Prajfia (or the woman) in the mystic practice. 

mataram bhagimncaiva duhitam bdndhavin tathd \ 
brdhmanlm ksatrimncaiva vaisydm sudiinlm tathd | 
natirh rajakim ca dombirh ca candalinxm tathd | 
prajnopaya-vidhanena pujayet tattvavatsalah || 

—Samputika , MS. pp. 8(A), 8(B). 

See also, Prajno-paya-viniscayasiddhi , Ch. V, Hevajra-tantra, 
MS. p. 12(A), 60(B); Ekalla-vira-canda-maha-rosana-tantra, MS. 
p. 8(B). 

In justification of this action it is said, Prajfia is devoid of all 
thought-constructions and consequently she is above all the notions 
of differences; that being the case, for a Yogin there should not 
be any notion of difference among the mother, the sister, the daughter 
and any other girl even of the lowest caste. If there be any notion 
of distinction at all it is to be understood that the Yogin is not 
yet fully fit for the Yoga, for he has not obtained the Sunyatd- 
knowledge which effaces all such notions of distinction. It is there¬ 
fore warned that the Prajfia should be carefully worshipped so that 
no notion of difference may arise at all —sevitavyd prayatnena yatha 
bhedo na jayate, Samputika, MS. p. 8(B); Hevajra-tantra, MS. 
p. 12(A); cf . also Hevajra-pafijikd, MS. pp. 17(B)—18(A); Citta- 
vihiddhi-prakarana, Verses 101-106. ( Cf . Sn-guhya-samdja, Ch. V.) 

1 sodaea-bdikarh samprapya yositarh kanti-suprabhdm\ 

gandha-puspakularh krtva tasya madhye tu kdmayet || 
adhtvestya ca tarn prajMm .etc. 

—Patala IV, p. 19 (G.G.S.). 

Cf. also,. yarn kdncit svabhd-(va ?) prajna-rupena sarvd- 

lankrta-gatra-trivall-taranga-bhangabhirdma .etc. 

—Quoted in the Subhdsita-sarhgraha. 

2 y&8dm Qkrtir aprapanca-vimala- prajhdmayl sarvaga | 
sdksdt kalpa-lataiva tri-bhuvane yah klesa-jvdlarcchiddh 
ift-mad-vajra-padd-nkita yuvatayas tdbhyo namah sarvata)^ || 

—Quoted in the Subhasita-samgraha. 
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Upaya . 1 In the Sn-cakra-sambhdra-tantra we find- 
appearance, Method and great compassion are the 
male deity whilst the void, Prajna, tranquillity and 
great bliss are the female deity ’. 2 In the Jvalavall- 
vajramala-tantra it is said that the goddess Prajna 
resides in all women and the Lord remains in all men . 9 
In the Ekalla-vira-ca^da-maha-rosana-tantra the Lord 
Candarosana explains to the Lady that all men are of 
the nature of the Lord who is Upaya and all women 
are of the nature of the Lady who is Prajna; and the 
whole world is of the nature of the unity of Prajna and 
Upaya. As the son of Mayadevi Lord Buddha was the 
incarnation of Upaya and his wife Gopa was the incar¬ 
nation of Prajna or Prajnd-paramita —and Lord 
Buddha attained mahasukha (supreme bliss) of the 
nature of Nirvana in union with the Prajna Gopa . 4 

In the Panca-krama of Nagarjuna-pada we find 
four grades or stages in sunyata, of which the first is 
the sunyata and the second is atisunyata. Sunyata 
has been described as Prajna 3 and it is also called the 


1 you'd tdvat bhavet prajna upayah purmah smrtah | 

—MS. p. 21(A). 

Cf. also Ibid., MS. p. 89(B). Cf. also Sahaja-siddhi of Dombi- 
Heruka. —MS. (C.L.B.) p. 82. 

Cf. also prajha praveiayet tatra vajrarkanyam athanyapdt || 

— tyakarnava, p. 157 (Sahitya-parisat Edition). 

2 Translated from Tibetan by Kazi Dawasamdup, p. 28. 

a sarvanafi-rruiya-devl sarvo-payamayafy prabhuh 

—MS. p. 14(B). 

4 mayadevi-8Uta& ca’ham cand,a-ro8airiatam gatal i| 
tvam eva bhagavatl gopa prajna-paramitd-tmika || 
ycivantas tu striyah sarvds t(v)ad-rupenaiva ta matdh | 
mad-nipena pumamsas tu sarva eva prakirtitaty || 
dvayor bhava-g&tam caitat prajfio-pd l y&-trnakam jagat | 

—MS. (R.A.S.B. No. 9089) p. 16(B). 

Cf. also,— nardht vajradhara- kdrdh yositah vajra-yo§itah || 

—Ibid., MS. p. 15(A). . 

r # dlokarh tiunyarh prajM ca cittarh ca paratantrakam 
1 —MS* p. 20(A). 
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woman . 1 Atisunya is called Upaya , 2 and the sex 
analogy is also there . 3 

In some places Prajna is described as the female 
organ and Upaya as the male organ. Prajna is called 
the female organ because it is the abode of all pleasure 
which is great bliss ( mahasukha ). 4 Again it is said 
that Prajna is called bhaga as she breaks or obstructs 
all the afflictions . 5 It can also be inferred that the 
female organ is called the Prajna because all the beings 
have their birth from here as all the beings have their 
origin from the Prajna or the Sunyata . 6 

It is said in the Hevajra-tantra —‘ The lord is of 
the form of the seed while its pleasure is called the 
girl \ 7 These Prajna and Upaya as the symbol of the 
female and the male are generally called the thunder 
and the lotus . 8 We have seen before that Vajra is 


1 stfi-samjnd ca tathti proktd , etc. 

—Ibid., MS. p. 20(B). 

2 aloka-bhasarn ity uktam utisunyam upayakam \ 

Ibid., MS. p. 20(B). 

Cf. also ,—prajho-pdya-samayogdd iti | mnyam prajna aloka iti 
yavat\ ati&unyam upaya aloka-bhdsa iti ydvatf tayoh samayogo 9 
bhyasah. 

Panca-krama-tippani, MS. p. 43(B). 

3 Cf. ragas caiva viragas ca dvayor antarita-trayam | 

dvmdriyasya samdpatyu vajra-padma-samagamat || etc. 

Panca-krarna , MS. p. 22(A). 

4 Cf. yena kleso-panihanyate / prajna-dhinas ca te klesah saukhyat 
prajna bhaga ucyate. 

— Hevajra-tantra, MS. p. 11(A). 

Cf. also, —yonisvabhdvatah prajna updyo bhdva-laksanam || 

— Sri-guhya-samdja-tantra, p. 153. 

Cf. kha-dhatu-vajra-sarhyogat, etc. 

— Kriya-samgraha, MS. p. 75(A). 

5 bhanjanam bhagam dkhyatarh klesa-maradi-bhanjanat\ 
prajnabadhyas ca te klesastasmdt prajna bhagocyate || 

— Hevajra-tantra. 

• dharmo-dayo-dbhavarh jnanam kha-samarii sopaya-nvitam\ 
trailokyas tatra jato hi prajno-paya-svariipatah || 

— Hevajra-tantra, MS. p. 23(B). 

Cf. Comm, iha tan-mudra-yosit-kamalam dharmo-dayam | 

7 mkrd-karo bhavet bhagavdn tat-sukhaih kamini smrtam | 

—MS. p. 28(B). Cf. also Heruka-tantra. 

8 Cf. prajnopaya-vinUcaya-siddhi, p. 42; strl-ndriyarh ca yathd 
p admarh vajrarh pumse-ndriyarh tathd | 

—JMna-eiddhi, Ch. 2, Verse 11. 
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Sunyata; it has also been extensively used as the 
synonym for the male organ. The use of the lotus as 
the symbol of the generating organ is rather well 
known, but the use of the Vajra for the male organ is 
rather technical. They are also technically called bola 
or bolaka and kakkola or kakkolaka . 1 

(E) Prajna-Upaya as Lalana-Rasana, Left and 
Right, Vowel and Consonant, etc. 

Prajna and Upaya are also called Lalana and 
Rasana which are the names for the two nerves Ida 
and Pingala well known in the Hindu Tantric nerve- 
system. The nerve where the two nerves commingle 
is called the Avadhuti which is again the middle nerve 
corresponding to the Susumna nerve of the Hindu 
Tantras; and this nerve is regarded as the way to 
nirvana. It has been said, ‘Lalana is of the nature of 
Prajna, and Rasana remains as Upaya, and Avadhuti 
remains in the middle as the abode of Mahasukha .’ 2 
We may note here that in the Hindu Tantras the nerve 


Cf. vajra-bja-ghar§anat prajno-pdya-mmapattyd. Comm, on 
Dohakosa of Kanha. 

Cf. also, — Sahaja-siddhi of Dombi-pada, quoted in the Subhasita- 
samgraha , p. 60; Ghanta-padtiya-pailcakrama, quoted in the Subha- 
sitasamgraha , p. 74; Hevajra-tantra , MS. p. 21(B). ( kha-dhataviti 

padmem ); Dakarnava (Ed. by Dr. N. Chaudhuri), p. 128; Kriyd - 
sarhgraha , MS. pp. 75(B), 76(A); SrT-guhya-sarnaja-tantra , pp. 25, 
28; Comm, on Marniarkalika-tantra , MS. (B.N. Sans. No. 88) 
p. 15(B). 

Cf . also karnala kuli&a majhe bhaia midli (cf . prajno-paya - 
8amatam , etc. Comm.), Carya No. 47. 

vdja ndva pGdt pane khdle vahiu | Carya No. 49. 

(Cf. prajfid-ravinda-kuhara-hrade sad-gum-carano-payena prave- 
iitam , Comm.) 

1 vajrarh volakam khydtjm* padmarh kakkolakam mat am» 

— Hevajra-tantra, MS, p. 44(A). 

8 Sadhana-mala, p. 448, ' 

Cf. also laland prajM-svarUpena rasano^p&yasarhsthitd | 

tayor madhye gatarh dev I amkdram viiva-rupini || 

— Heruka-tantra, MS. p. 74(B). 
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Ida which corresponds to the Lalana and which is of 
the nature of the moon is said to be the Sakti and 
Pingala, corresponding to the Rasana and of the nature 
of the sun, is spoken of as the Purusa (the male prin¬ 
ciple). 1 Again these Lalana and Rasana are said to 
carry seed and ovum respectively . 2 We may also 
notice that Prajna has been called vama (left) in the 
Panca-krama 3 and Upaya has been named daksina 
(right ), 4 and this Lalana is also the nerve in 
the left side and Rasana in the right side. Again 
Prajna is often spoken of as the vowel or the 

C/. also lalana prajnd-svabhavena rasa no-pay a-samsthit a | 

avadhuti madhya-deie tu grahya-grahaka-varjitd || 

— V ajra-vdrdhi-kalpa-mahd-tantra , MS. p. 27(A). 

Hevajra-tantra , MS. p. 3(a). Heruka-tantra , MS. 

p. 15(A). 

Inland rasana nadi prajno-payai ca melakah || 

— Ddkdrnava (Ed. MM. H. P. Sastri), p. 158. 

1 vawaga yd idd nadi iukla-candra-svarupini | 
sakti-rupd hi sd devi saksad amrta-vigraha |! 
dakse tu pingala ndma purusah surya-vigrahah | 
raudratmikd mahadevi dddimi-kesara-prabhd || 

— Sammohana-tantra quoted in the Satcakra-nirupanam. 

Ed. by A. Avalon. 

2 Cf. also, — aksobhya-vaha lalana rasana rakta-pravdhinl | 

avadhuty amita-ndthasya adhara-bhdvim sada || 

— Sadhana-vmla, p. 448 (G.O.S.) 

aksobhya-vaha lalana rasana rakta-vdhini\ 
tatha prajM candra-vahd avadhuti sd prakirtita |l 
— Hevajra-tantra, MS. p. 3(A). 

tesam madhye sthita nadi lalana sukra-vahini | 
daksine rasana khyata nadi rakta-(pra)vdhini || 

— Heruka-tantra, MS. p. 14(B). 

Cf . Vajra-vdrdhi-kalpa-mahd-tantra , MS. (R.A.S.B. No. 11285) 
p. 26(B). This MS., preserved in the R.A.S.B., seems to be sub¬ 
stantially the same as the Sn-T)dkarnave Mahayogini-tantraraja 
published with the Apabhramia Dohds along with the Caryapadas 
by MM. H. P. Sastri; but there are important additions and altera¬ 
tions. 

We should note one important confusion here. Lalana is said 
to be Prajiia but it is said to carry seed, whereas Rasana which 
is said to be Up&ya is said to carry ovum; but the statement 
ought to have been reversed to be consistent with the analogy of 
the Tantric Buddhists. 

3 vama-samjfidm punascaiva , etc., MS. p. 20(B). 

4 divd puru§a-8amjfid ca svard-kdraica dakfinah , MS. p. 21(A). 
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vowel ‘o’, or the series of letters beginning with 

* a ’ ( ali ) ; and Upaya, in contrast, is spoken of as 
representing the consonants, or the letter ‘ ka * or the 
series beginning with the letter ‘ka’ (kali). In the 
chapter on Amanasikdra of the Advaya-vajra-samgraha 
we find that the letter ‘ a ’ in the beginning of the word 

* a-manasikara ’ implies the non-organization of all that 
is imagined to be produced . 1 In justification of this 
interpretation it is cited from the Mantra-patala 
(second chapter of the first kalpa ) of the Hevajra- 
tantra that as the letter ‘a’ is without beginning or 
origination, so also are all the dharmas —so the un¬ 
create nature of the dharmas as the sunyata is repre¬ 
sented by * a Prajna who is sunyata is, therefore, * a ’. 
About the nature of ‘ a ’ it has been said in the Nama- 
sahgiti that ‘a’ is the first of all the letters, it is full of 
deep significance, it is absolutely immutable—it is long 
—uncreate and free from all vocal modulations . 2 * A ’ 
is said to be the first and the most important of all the 
letters and all other letters are said to have evolved 
from this first letter ‘a’. In the Ekalla-vira-canda- 
maharosana-tantra we find that the vowel ‘ a * means 
the non-artificial innate nature, and, therefore, ‘ a ’ re¬ 
presents Prajna and e va’ represents the Upaya . 3 In 
the Hindu texts we often .find that ‘ a ’ represents 
Brahma or the creator of the universe . 4 In the Gita 


1 P. 61 (G.O.S.). 

2 akdrah sarva^varnagro maha-rthah parama-ksarab, | 
mahd-prano hy anutpado vag-udahara-varjitah || 

—Quoted in the Advaya-vajra~8arhgraha, p. 62. 

Cf. also,— akaro nvukharh sarva^dharindnam tidyanutpannatvat f 
— Krsruj^yamari-tantra quoted in the Catalogue of Sans . 

Buddhist MSS., R.A.S.B., Vol. 1, p. 149. 

Again, adi-svara-svabhava ad hiti buddhaih prakalpitd\ 

saiva bhagavati prajna utpanna-icrama-yogatah || 

^ — Hevajra-tantra , MS. p. 49(A). 

3 ak&ren&’kftrimarH sahaja-svabhavam uktam 
ak&renocyatt prajfia vak&rena hy up&yakam | 
prajfto-p&yaka~yogena lak&nir8ukha-lak$and, || 

—MS. (B.A.S.B. No. 9089) p. 28(B). 

4 ak&re liyate btahmd ukdre tty ate harify | 
mak&re ttyate rudrah praqave hi parafy smrtafy || 
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Lord Krsna says that among the letters he is ‘ a \ So 
the fact of the letter ( a* being the representative of 
Sunyata is significant. Often it is seen that Prajna or 
Sunyata is represented not merely by ‘ a ’ but by the 
vowels in general , 1 and is indicated by the general name 
ali ( i.e ., the vowel series beginning with * a *). 2 In 
contrast with ali, representing Prajna, kali or the con¬ 
sonantal series represents Upaya. This Prajna and 
Upaya or ali and kali are then associated with the moon 
and the sun, or the night and the day respectively . 3 In 
the Aitareya-Aranyaka it has been said that the night 
is obtained through the consonants and the day through 
the vowels. 4 Here in the Buddhist texts there is an in¬ 
version of the notion. But this in general may explain 
the association of ali with the moon or the night and of 
kali with the sun or the day. Laland and Rasana have 
also been associated with the moon and the sun, and 
they are said to be the two nerves flowing from the 
left and right of the nasal cavity . 5 

1 Cf. Sddhana-mala , pp. 476, 557. 

2 prajna 9 li kdly upaycti.—11 cvajra-tantra , MS., p. 20(A). 

Also kakdra adir yasyd 9 sau kadih kCilih , akdrah ddir yasya’sau 
adir alih | 

— Marma-kalika-tantra , MS. (B.N. Sans. No. 83), 

pp. 9(A) and 9(B). 

dli akara-di-$odasa-svaran tathd tenaiva kramena kali kakdra - 
di-halmra-paryantam |—MS., p. 53(A). Again, akara-dir alih kakdra - 
dify kdlih, — Hevajra-panjika, MS., p. 6(A). 

3 sthita-lis candra-rupena kdli-rupena bhaskarah | 
candra-surya-dvayor-mcla gauryadijas te prakirtiiah || 
prajna-li kdly updye’ti candrd-rkasya prabhedandt | 

— Ilevajra-tantra , MS., p. 20(A). 
candra-suryo-paragesu prajnd-vajra-prayogatah | 

* viline advaye jndne buddhatvam iha-janmani || 

—Quoted in the Subhdsita-saihgraha , p. 70. 

4 vyahjanaireva rdtrir apnuvanti svarair ahani \ 

— Aitareya-Aranyaka (II 2, 4). 

Quoted by Dr. P. C. Bagchi in his Studies in the Tantras , p. 73. 

6 Cf . laland rasana ravi-sasi tudia venna vi pdse | 

—Dohdkosa of Kanhu-p&da, verse No. 5. 

Cf . also the comm. Mand-sabdcnd’lih prajnd-candro vidhlyate\ 
tasya vdma-nasaputa-svabhdvas tena prana-pravahini laland sthita | 

rasand-iabdena kdli-rupd .etc. 

—MS., B.N. Sans. No. 47, p. 40(B). 
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Again Prajiia has been said to be the syllable * e * 
and Upaya the syllable ' va In the Sadhana- 
mald we find that Prajiia should be meditated on as 
the syllable ‘ e 1 It is said in the Samputika, “ Prajiia 
is said to be ‘ e ’ while Upaya is the syllable ' va'; and 
this ‘ e * shines only when it is aborned with ‘ va ” 2 In 
the Hevajra-tantra and in many other Tantras it is 
said, “ That divine ‘ e ’ which is adorned in the middle 
with the vajra is the abode of all bliss or happiness—it 
is the abode of all the gems of the Buddhas; all joy, 
qualified by the moments, is produced there ; when one 
is established in this e-vam-kara one realizes bliss 
through the knowledge of the moments .” 3 In the 
Dohdkosa of Kanhu-pada it has been said, ‘ He who has 
understood e-varh-kdra has understood everything 
completely. ’ 4 This 4 e ’ has again been called the 
mother and the ‘ va’ the father and the bindu is pro¬ 
duced by their union. Again, * e * is the Prajiia and 
‘va’ is the Lord in sex-intercourse, and the bindu is 
the immutable knowledge proceeding from their 
union. * This * e ’ and ‘ varh ’ have also been associated 
with the moon and the sun. But in explaining the 
well-known introductory line of the Saiigiti literature, 


1 s va-dh&tau cintayet dhlman prajnam ekdra-rupirum \ —P. 444. 

a ekarena smrt& prajM vankaras ca’py upayakam | 
vankara-bhusitas ca’sav cktirah sobhate dhruvam | 
adho-rddhva-samOpattya prajno-p6ya-svabhavatah || 

—MS., p. 10(A)* 

3 ekara-krti yad divyam viadhye vankdra-bhnsitam \ 
dlayarh sarvasaukhy&nam buddha-ratna-karandakam |j 
Rnandas tatra jayante ksana-bhedena-bheditah\ 
kmna-jnandt sukha-jfianam evankare pratisthitam || 

— Hevajra-tantra, MS., pp. 88(B), 80(A). 

4 evarhkara je bujjhia te bujjhia saala asesa |—Doha 21. 

Cf. the comm, evarhkara iti Sutiyatd-karund-bhinna-rupini maM- 
mudra ittham evamk&ram\ 

" ekaras tu bhave(t) matd valc&ras tu pita smrtah \ 
bindus tatra bhaved yogah sa yogalj, paramd-ksarah || 
ekaras tu bhavet prajiia vakarah surata-dhipah | 
bindui ca’nahatam jhanam taj-jatany aksarani ca || 

— Devendra-paripfccha-tantra, collected in the Subh&fita - 
tarhgraha. (Bendall’s Edition), p. 76. 
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viz., evaih maya Srutam, etc., the Samputika explains 
evaih rather in a different way. It is said there that 
by *e’ is to be understood the earth which is Karma- 
mudra, also known as Locana; she is of the nature of 
great compassion and great expedience—she is of the 
form of the whole universe and is known to the whole 
universe ; she resides in the Nirmana-cakra in the lotus 
in the nave. Varh implies water representing the 
Dharma-mudra or the goddess Mamalci; she is of the 
nature of universal love and concentration and resides 
in the Dharma-cakra in the heart in a lotus of eight 
petals . 1 We find this interpretation also in the 
Hevajra-panjika of Krsnacarya . 3 But in offering an¬ 
other alternative meaning of the line evaih maya 
Srutam, etc., the Hevajra-panjika, says that by ‘e ’ is 
meant the female organ while by *va’ is meant the 

1 Again ma (of maya) is fire, Maha-mudra , Pandara is the 
Sambhoga-cakra in the throat; yd means air, Samaya-mudra , 
goddess Karmakula in the Mahdsukha-cakra, etc* 

Cj. ekararn prthivl jneyd karma-mu dr a tu locana \ 
mahd-krpd mahopdyd visva-rupd visva-gocard | 
sthitd nirmana-cakre vai ndbhau vi&va-pankaje || 
vam-kdram tu jalam jneyam dharma-mudra tu mdmald\ 
maitri-pranidhi-rupa tu dcvi vajra-mukhe sthitd | 
dharma-cakre tu hrdaye asta-dalambuje || 
ma-karam vahnir tu. iisto mahamudrd tu pandara | 
mudita-bala-yogena dcvi padma-kulodbhava | 
sthitd sambhoga-cakre tu kanthe dvy-asta-dald-mbuje || 
ya-karam vdyu-rupastu sarva-kle&a-prabhanjakah | 
maha-samaya-mudra vai devi karma-kuld mukhyd\ 
upeksd jnana-yogena tara samsara-tdrim j| 

—Samputika , MS., p. 10(A). 

2 ekarah prthivl jneyd karma-mudra tu locana | 
catuhsasti-dale ndbhau sthitd nirmdna-cakrake\ 
vam-kdrastu jalam jneyam dharma-mudra tu mdinakl\ 
samsthitd tu dharma-cakre suddha-divya-sta-dala-mbuje || 
irutam sahajam ityuktam dvidhd-bhedena bheditam | 
samvrtam devata-kdram utpatti-krama-paksatah | 

vivrti sva-svarupan tu nispanna-krama-paksatah\ 
satya-dpayaih samdsritya buddhdndni dharma-de&ana || 

— Ilevajra-tantra; See IIevajra-panjika 9 MS., p. 2(B). 

But c/. also: — 

ekarena locana devl vamkdrena mdmakl smrtd | 

Wdkdrena pandara ca ydkdrena ca taruni |l 

▼ -Hevajra-tantra y MS., p. 4(A). 
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male organ ; by mayd is meant the sex-activity and by 
irutam is implied the double nature of the sadhana 
(viz., samvrta and vivrta). The commentator further ex¬ 
plains that the male is of the nature of the seed, while 
the pleasure is the female—they represent the Dharma- 
kaya and Sambhoga-kaya and both of them are com¬ 
bined in the nature of the Lord (vajra-dhara). Thus 
4 e ’ and 4 va ’ are the two aspects of the Lord ; they are 
also called samvrta and vivrta which again correspond 
to the sunyata and karuna or Prajna and Upaya . 1 2 

It is needless to say that many of these derivations 
and interpretations are merely arbitrary and they are 
introduced to demonstrate some purely sectarian view. 
It is for this reason that in the Marmakalika-tantra 
and in the Hevajra-panjikd all the alternative inter¬ 
pretations are called ‘sectarian interpretations’ (sam- 
praddya-vyakhyd). Thus the verse— 

candali jvalitd nabhau dahati panca-tathagatan\ 
dahati ca locanadinam dagdhe hum sravate sasi || 3 4 
has got as many as five interpretations. In the first 
interpretation ali has been explained as the wind blow¬ 
ing through the left nasal passage and kali as the wind 
blowing through the right . 3 Again canda means 
Prajna as she is very terrible (canda) in destroying 
all sorts of afflictions; and ali here means Vajra-sattva.* 

1 ekOrarh bhagam ityuktarh vmhkaram kulUam smrtam | 
mayeti calanarh proktarh srutam yat tad dvidh&matam || 

tatha ca vaksyati\ 

Sukra-k&ro bhaved bhagavan tatsukhamkaminl smrtam | 
dharma-sambhoga-rupatvarh vajra-dharasya lakfanam || 
tathd, ca 

samvrtam kumkumarsankasam vivrtam sukha-rupinam\ 
ity anena hi vdkyena 8unyat&-karund-8vabh&varh prajflo-paya- 
s vabhavam dhartna-sambhoga-kaya-svabhavam | 

MS., p. 2(A). 

2 — Hevajra-tantra, MS., p. 4(B). 

* Slir v&ma-nasa-pu\a-pmb havo vayuh/ tadaparah kalih \ 

— Hevajra-panjikQ, MS., p. 9(B). 

4 canda pvajM kleio-pakleia-niskarantane (?) canda-svabhdvatvit 
filir vajra-sattvahf 

-—Ibid., MS., p. 9(B), 
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Again carydd is Prajna who is am ; and ali is Vajra- 
sattva who is kram. 1 Again canda is Prajna which is 
the left nerve, while ali is Upaya or the right nerve. * 
Again canda is Prajna which is discriminative know¬ 
ledge about the transcendental nature of origination 
and the originated ; while ali is the mind full of univer¬ 
sal compassion . 1 2 3 Here in these interpretations it is 
very easy to notice that ali has been explained as 
Upaya which contradicts the interpretation of all the 
Tantras including the Hevajra-tantra (of which the 
Hevajra-panjikd is the commentary); ali has also been 
said to be kram (while canda is am), which also is ab¬ 
surd and self-contradictory. 

(iii) Advaya ( non-duality) and Yuganaddha 
(Principle of Union) 

A study of the above speculations on the nature of 
the Bodhicitta will bring it home to us that the central 
point of all the Sadhana of the Tantric Buddhists wa s 
a principle of union. The synthesis or rather the uni¬ 
fication of all duality in an absolute unity is the real 
principle of union, which has been termed as Yuganad- 
dha. This principle of Yuganaddha is clearly explain¬ 
ed in the fifth chapter ( Yuganaddha-krama) of the 
Pahca-krama. There it is said that when a state of 
unity is reached through the purging of the two 
notions of the creative process (samsdra) and absolute 
cessation (nirvrtti), it is called Yuganaddha. When 
the transcendental nature of both phenomenal (sarh- 
klesa) and the absolutely purified ( vyavadana ) realities 
is realized and the two become unified into one, it is 
called the Yuganaddha. Again, when the Yogin is 


1 canda prajna arhkarah/ alir vajra-sattvah kram-karah | 

— Ibid ., MS., p. 10(A). 

2 candd prajna vama nddt/ ali-rupa upayo daksina-nadl\ 

—Ibid., MS., p. 10(A). 

3 canda prajna utpatty-utpanna-krama-sambandhinarh vicarah | 
dlir mahd-karunamaya-cittam | 

—Ibid., MS., p. 10(B). 
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able to synthesize the thought-constructions of all cor¬ 
poreal existence with the notion of the formlessness, 
he can be said to have known the principle of Yuganad- 
dha. Thus the text goes on explaining that the real/ 
principle of Yuganaddha is the absence of the notioiy 
of duality as the perceivable ( grahya ) and the per* 
ceiver ( grahaka ) and their perfect synthesis in an 
unity; it is the absence of the notions of eternity and 
limitation and is their synthesis in an unity,—the unity 
of Prajna and Karuna,—the state of all-void ( sarva - 
sunyata) through the union of Prajna and Upaya. 
Where there is no notion of extinction with some residu¬ 
al substratum ( sopadhi-sesah ) or extinction without any 
residuum ( anupadhi-sesah), i.e., no notion of the non- 
essentialness of the dharmas ( dharma-nairatmya ) or 
of the self ( pudgala-nairatmya )—that is what is called 
the Yuganaddha; —for, the very nature of Yuganaddha 
involves its freedom from all kinds of thought- 
constructions. To realize through constant practice 
the truth of both svadhisthana (which is the third 
mnyata as self-establishment or the universalization 
of the self) and the resplendent ( prabhasvara , which is 
the fourth or the final stage as sarva-sunya) and then 
to unite them—this is Yuganaddha. To enter into the 
final abode of ‘ thatness * in body, word and mind and 
thence again to rise up and turn to the world of 
miseries—that is what is called Yuganaddha. To 
know the nature of sarhvrti (the provisional truth) 
and the paramartha (the ultimate truth) and then to 
unite them together is real Yuganaddha. Where the 
mind does neither lose itself in the absolute ‘ thatness ’, 
nor does it rise up in the world (of activity)—that 
immutable state of the Yogin is called the state of 
Yuganaddha. Here there is neither affirmation nor 
denial, neither existence nor non-existence, neither 
non-remembering ( asmrti = non-subjectivity through 
the absence of the vasands) nor remembering (smrti), 
neither affection' (raga) nor non-affection ( araga ), 
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neither the cause nor the effect, neither the production 
(utpatti) nor the produced ( utpanna ), neither purity 
nor impurity, neither anything with form, nor anything 
without form; it is but a synthesis of all these dualities 
—that is what is meant by the principle of Yuga - 
naddha. A Yogin thus placed in Yuganaddha is called 
the omniscient, the seer of the truth, the support of the 
universe;—he has escaped the snare of illusion by 
attaining perfect enlightenment,—he has crossed the 
sea of birth and death,—he has attained non-dual 
knowledge and eternal tranquillity. This in fact is 
perfect enlightenment ( buddhatva ),—this is what is 
meant by becoming a Vajra-sattva, —this is the way to 
attain all power and wealth. This stage is called the 
absorption in the Vajropama (or thunder-like) medi¬ 
tation,—the nispanna krama or the absolute state, or 
the absorption in the Mayopamci (illusion-like) medita¬ 
tion, or it is called the non-dual truth ( advaya-tattva ). 
Words like ‘ uncreate ’, ‘ non-dual ”, etc., all refer to 
this. In this way the Buddhas, whose number is in¬ 
numerable like the sand on the bank of the Ganges, 
attained perfection, a stage neither real nor unreal. 
This principle of Yuganaddha should be meditated as 
well as practised, and in such a stage, the mind being 
absolutely free from the notion of all sorts of duality, 
there remains no distinction between the self and the 
enemy, no distinction of caste or relation; there is no 
distinction in his mind between cloth and skin, gem 
and husk,—the scent of camphor or any other bad 
scent, praise and calumny, day and night, dream and 
perception, the ruined or the surviving, pleasure and 
pain, evil and good, hell and heaven, merit and de¬ 
merit . 1 


1 samsara-nirv'ftisceti kalpana-dvaya-varjanat | 
ekt-bhavo bhavet yatra yuganaddham tad ucyate || 
samkleSarh vyavadananca jnatva tu pararndrthatah\ 
eki-bh&varh tu yo vetti sa vetti yuganaddhakam\ 
sakara-bhava-samkalpam nirakaratva-kalpanam | 
ekbkrtya caret yogi sa vetti yuganaddhakam || 
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In the Yugananddha-prakaSa of the Advaya-vajra- 
saihgraha it has been said about the principle of union 
that the nature of the union of sunyata and karuna is 
incomprehensible; void and manifestation always re¬ 
main in union by nature. In the Prema-pancaka of 
the Advaya-vajra-samgraha, sunyata has been spoken 
of as the wife and the manifestation of sunyata as the 
husband,—and the relation between them is that of con¬ 
jugal love which is very natural ( sahajam prema) ; and 
so inseparable are they in their deep love that sunyata 
without the husband of manifestation would have been 
dead and the husband of manifestation without 
sunyata would have always suffered bondage. In the 
Sadhana-mala it is said that the one body of the 
ultimate nature as the unity of both sunyata, and 
karuna is called the neuter or often as the Yuga- 
naddha. 1 ' This Yuganaddha is called Advaya, it is the 
Bodhicitta 2 , it is the Dharma-kaya . 3 

The conception of maithuna (conjugal intercourse) 
or kama-kald (as it is called in the Kama-kala-vildsa) 
of the Saiva or Sakta Tantras refers to the same prin¬ 
ciple. In the Kama-kala-vilasa we find the principle 


grdhyan ca grdhakan caiva dvidha-buddhir na vidyate\ 
abhinnata bhavet yatra taddha yuganaddhakam || 

Sasvate cheda-buddhistu yah prahaya pravartate\ 
yuganaddha-krama-khyam vai tattvarh vetti sa panditah || 
prajnd-karunayor aikyam jnd(narh ) yatra pravartate j 
yuganaddha iti khyatah kramo 9 yarh buddha-gocarafy || 
prajno-paya-samdpattyau jndtvd sarvam samasatah 
yatra sthito mahdyogi tad bhavet yuganaddhakam I 
yatra sthito mahayogi tad bhavet yuganaddhakam | 
ity evam kalpana na’sti tat taddhi yuganaddhakam || 
yatra pudgala-nairatmya(m) dharma-naitrdtmyam ity apt | 
kalpanayd viviktatvam yuganaddhasya laksanam || 
jndtvd karmena tattvajriahsvddhisthdna-prabhdsvaraml 
tayor eva samajam yad yuganaddha-kramo hy ayam || etc. 

Vide Panca-krama . 

1 ekah svabhatikah kayah sunyatd-karuna-dvayahtl 
napumsakam iti khydto yuganaddha iti kvacit |f 

Sadhana-mala, Vol. II, pp. 5, 505. 

2 etad adiayam ity uktarh bodhicittam idam param\ 

Ibid., p. 17. 

8 Sekoddeia-tikd (G.O.S.) p. 57. 
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very clearly explained. Siva or Mahesa is pure illumina¬ 
tion ( prakasa-matra-tanu) or the abstract self-shin¬ 
ing thought with all the principles of activity con¬ 
tracted within him ( antarlina-vimarsah ); Sakti is the 
principle of activity or the inherent activity of thought 
(vimarsa or kriya-salcti ) and she contains the seed of 
the future worlds ( bhavi-cara-cara-bijam ). Siva, how¬ 
ever, realizes himself through the Sakti, and therefore 
it is said that Siva is the form or beauty which is to be 
reflected in the clear-looking glass of vimarsa. 1 The 
philosophical implication seems to be that pure 
abstract thought cannot realize its own nature unless 
it comes back to itself through its own activity, and 
when it thus turns back to itself through vimarsa it 
becomes the ‘ Egohood Thus at first there is pure 
thought-illumination ( pralcasa ), then the activity 
(vimarsa) and by their union is produced ahamkara or 
the ‘ Egohood ’. This principle of * Egohood ’ is called 
the ‘mass produced through the union of Siva and 
Sakti ’ (siva-sakti-mithuna-pinda). 2 We have already 
indicated that this Siva is thought of as the white 
matter ( sita-bindu ) and the Sakti as the red-matter 
( sona-bindu ), and if we are to expand the analogy, it 
comes to this, that just as all production is through the 
commingling of the seed and the ovum, through the 
union of the male and the female, so this ‘ Egohood ’ is 
the son, as it were, produced through the union of the 
Siva and Sakti . 1 This Siva is the Kama (he who is 
desirable) and the Sakti is the Kala 4 and their union is 
the Kama-kala. 

The principle of union is often illustrated in the 
Buddhist Pantheon by the representation of many of 
the gods embracing their consorts or female counter- 

T " ' " . . ... — - — 1 ■■ ' . .. . - . 

1 siva-rupa-vim a rsa-n irm a la-da rm h || 

Kama-kala-vilasa , Verse 2. 

Kashmira Series of Texts and Studies, No. XII. 

a Ibid., Verse 5. 

3 K&ma~kald-viUisa, Comm, on Verse 7. 

4 Ibid?, Comm, on Verse 7. 

O.P. 105—17 
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parts. The Lord Supreme as the Vajra-sattva or the 
Vajra-dhara is often represented as embracing his con¬ 
sort variously called as the Vajra-dhdtvisvan or Vajra- 
varahl or Prajna or Prajna-paramita or Nairatma. 
Lord Heruka in the Heruka-tantra is represented as 
filled with erotic emotion ( srngdra-rasa-samanvitam) 
and deeply embracing his consort Vajra-vairocani in 
great joy of compassion ( karuna-mahotsava ). 1 In the 
Sri-cakra-sambhara-tantra the Lord is depicted as em¬ 
bracing Vajra-varahl who clings to him (in sexual 
union) and who is red in colour (red colour of love). 
To illustrate the principle of union they are depicted as 
in sexual union touching at all points of contact . 2 In 
the Sadhana-mala we find that Heruka, as embraced 
by his Prajna, represents the knowledge of the non-dual 
union . 3 Lord Adi-Buddha embraced by his Prajna is 
said to be the non-dual ( advaya ) truth . 4 In many of 
the Sadhanas we find that the god to be worshipped is 
to be meditated on as in union with or deeply embraced 
by his female consort and as enjoying great bliss . 5 We 
have seen that the five Tathagatas or the Dhyani 
Buddhas, viz., Vairocana, Aksobhya, Amitabha, Ratna- 
sambhava and Amogha-siddhi, have their female con¬ 
sorts Vajradhatvisvari, Locana, Mamaki, Pandara and 
Aryatara, and these Dhyani Buddhas or Tathagatas are 
generally described with their own consorts or Saktis. 
It is interesting to note that many of the Buddhist gods 
of Nepal and Tibet are depicted in yab-yum or in 
union. Often the god holds the yum (the female) on 
his knee in the archaic manner of Siva holding Parvati 
or Uma. Thus Avalokitesvara is often depicted as 
holding his Sakti on the knee. 

Most of the Buddhist Tantras are Sahgiti in type 

1 Heruka-tantra, MS. (R.A.S.B. No. 11279) p. 81. 

2 Srt-cakra-sambharartantra , pp. 27, 29. 

3 advaya-yoga-jndnam tu prajnQ-lingita-herukam | 

Vol. II (G.O.S.), p. 508. 
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and the Lord Supreme as the Bhagavan Buddha or the 
Lord Vajra-sattva or Vajra-dhara is depicted as preach¬ 
ing these principles of Sadhana in an assembly of the 
Buddhas, Bo^hisattvas, Tathagatas and others; but 
sometimes we see that the Lord Supreme is not preach¬ 
ing in the assembly, but is depicted as explaining the 
principles of esoteric practices by way of answering the 
questions of goddess Nairatma or Vajra-varahi or 
simply Varahi, who, out of compassion for the suffering 
beings, puts all sorts of questions as to the secrets of the 
practices through which all beings may attain libera¬ 
tion. In the Hevajra-tantra we see that goddess, 
Nairatma, deeply moved by the miseries of the beings, 
is entreating the Lord to explain all the secrets through 
which the suffering world may be delivered. The Lord 
is moved by her request; he kisses her and caresses and 
coaxes her in deep embrace and explains to her al! the 
secrets of Yoga through which all beings may be 
liberated . 1 In one place, however, goddess Nairatma 
asks the Lord to explain what is meant by their Cakra. 
The Lord replies that it is a place with four corners and 
four doors decked with Fa;ra-threads; within it re¬ 
mains the Lord with the Lady in deep passion of 
the nature of Sahaja-bliss ; and from their union pro¬ 
ceed all the goddesses in all the quarters . 2 The Vajra- 
varahi-kalpa-maha-tantra, 3 the Ekalla-vlra-canda- 
maha-rosana-tantra*, etc., are written entirely as dia¬ 
logues between the Lord and the Lady in exactly the 

1 Cf. kapala-malinam vtrath vairdtmJd-slista-kandharam | 

panca-mudra-dharam devam nairatma prcchati svayam || 
asmac cakrarh tvayd kathitam panca-dasa-parivaritam | 
tad idam mandalarh ktdrk prak na jnatam maya prabho || 
cumbayitvd ta nairdtmdm ksiptvd vajrarh kakkolake | 
mardayitvd stanam devo mandalam samprakasate || 
Hevajra-tantra , MS. p. 55(B). 
prcchati tatra sa devi vajra-puja-prayogatah | 
tatksanarh kidrso deva kathayasva mahdprabho || 

Ibid., MS. p. 61(A). 

Cf. also pp. 61(B), 62(A), 69(A), 69(B), etc. 

2 Ibid., MS. pp. 55(B)-56(A). 

3 R.A.S.B., MS. No. 11285. 

4 R.A.S.B., MS. No. 9089, 
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same manner as described above. In the Ekalla-vlra- 
canda-maha-rosana-tantra the Lord says that in the 
form of the unity of the four kinds of bliss, free from all 
notions of existence and non-existence—as the principle 
of non-phenomenalism, he resides in all men ; while the 
Lady replies that she also, in the form of the unity of 
Gunyata and karuna, as the ‘ non-construct ’ bliss, 
resides in all women . 1 It may be noted that the 
Hindu Tantras are also generally introduced by way 
of a dialogue between Lord Siva and his Sakti Parvatl; 
there also, Parvatl (who is the mother of the world as 
Prajna also is), out of deep compassion for the beings, 
asks the Lord about the path through which the 
beings may be liberated, and in way of replying to the 
questions of Parvatl Lord Siva explains to her all the 
secrets of Yoga. It is indeed very hazardous to postu¬ 
late on the basis of this similarity of form in the 
Buddhist and the Hindu Tantras any theory concern¬ 
ing the priority of the one to the other; it is, never¬ 
theless, to be admitted that the resemblance is striking, 
and in later time with the gradual decay of Buddhism 
and the revival of Hinduism the Buddhist Lord 
Supreme with his female counter-part could very 
easily conceal himself behind the Hindu god Siva with 
his Sakti Parvatl or Gauri or Durga. This confusion 
between the two pairs of the Hindu and Buddhist 
divinities is palpable in the Hindu-Buddhist vernacular 
literature of India. 


1 bhavd-bhava-vinirmuktas catur-dnandaika-tatpar.ah\ 
nisprapanca-svarupo’harh sarva-samkalpa-varjitah || 
mam na janati ye mudhah sarva-purii-vapusi 8thitam\ 
tesdm aharii hita-rthaya pancd-karena samsthitah (| 
atha bhagavati dvesa-vajri samadhim apadye 9 dam udajahara ,— 
$unyatd-karuna-bhinnd divya-kama-sukhasthita | 
8arva-kalpa-vihmd 9 harh nisprapancd nirakula || 
mam na jdnanti ye ndryah sarva-stfi-deha-samsthitdm | 
tasdm aham hitd-rthaya paUcd-kdrena sarhsthitdm \ 
atha bhagavdn krsndcano (?) gd$hena bhagavati-dvesavajrim 
cumbayitvd samdlingya cd 9 mantrayate nma | 
devt devi maha-ramyam rahasyarh cd 9 ti-durlabham\ etc. 

MS. (R.A.S.B., No. 9089) pp. 1(B)-2(A), 
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The Buddhist Tantric literature of the Sangiti 
class (i.e., where Lord Buddha himself is depicted as 
the preacher of the truth contained in the body of the 
book) invariably begins with the sentence— evaih 
maya srutarn ekasmin samaye bhagavan sarva-tatha- 
gata-kaya-vak-citta-hrdaya-vajra-yosit-bhagesu vija- 
hara. The general meaning of the sentence is—‘It is 
heard by me that once upon a time, the Lord sported 
in the heart of super-human knowledge arising out of 
the body, speech and mind of all the Tathagatas 
But the line has been explained in various ways in 
various Tantras and their commentaries. Of course, 
as pointed out before, in many cases the interpretation 
is absolutely sectarian and as such purely arbitrary. 
The word bhaga may be (and has often been) explained 
to mean the six super-human qualities, viz., all 
sovereignty ( aisvarya ), energy ( virya ), fame ( yasas ), 
beauty (sri), knowledge ( jnana ) and detachment 
(vairagya) ; and taking this meaning the above line 
may be explained in the following way : the lord shone 
in bliss in the transcendental qualities belonging to the 
body, speech and mind of the Tathagatas. But the 
Guhya-siddhi of Padmavajra says—‘ There is renowned 
Prajna who is divine and who sanctions all fulfilment; 
that which remains in her is called the syllable bhaga, 
—that is the pure truth ; and I have worshipped it 
from the standpoint of the absolute. ’ 1 Here it seems 
that the truth ( tattva) that remains in union with 
Prajna is the Lord himself. Thus the aphorism (evam 
maya, etc.) means that the Lord remains in union with 
Prajna in the form of the tattva. Again it is said, that 
the Lord of mind is the bhagavan and Prajna is the 
Vajra-yosit (the adamantine woman), and there (in the 
Vajra-yosit ) sported the Lord in the form of great 


1 sthita siddhi-prada divya namna prajne'ti visruta | 
tasyarh vyavasthitarh yat tad bhagam ity aksara-dvayam | 
tan mayB &uddha-tattva-khyaih sevitmh paramarthatah || 

Guhya-siddhi. MS. p. 9. 
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bliss . 1 Again it is said, that all non-constructive and 
universal knowledge, condensed into a mass, is the void- 
element in the form of the bhaga. 2 This void-element 
or Sunyata is the Prajna; and the Prajna is depicted 
as the eternal and infinite object of joy of the Lord of 
elements (Bhuta-natha) ; she is pure in the beginning, 
in the middle and in the end,—and she comes from 
Fajra-knowledge and remains as Sarhvrtti (provisional 
or phenomenal); she is known also as karma-mudra; 
and moved by her kindness towards the beings she 
condescends to take human forms (as women). * 

In spite of the above we may say that whatever 
might have been the original meaning of the epithet 
vajra-yosit-bhaga, it began to be taken in later times 
in its sense as the female organ; and the Lord (repre¬ 
senting Lord Buddha), instead of being conceived as 
preaching in the assembly of the adept, began to be 
conceived as dallying with Prajna or his female 
counterpart and this will be confirmed by the manner 
in which the dialogues of the pdkarnava (ed. by MM. 
H. P. Sastri) are introduced . 4 


1 bhagavdn iti nirdistarh cittasya’dhipatih prabhuh\ 
vajra-yosit smrld prajna yd sd aavajrina-tmakd || 


vijahara tatah ifimdn m-m.ahdsukha-vajrinah || 

Ibid., p. 17. 

2 nirvikalpaha-sarvajna-jnanarh pindikrtam tu yat | 
sarva(m) yat bhagam dkdra-rupena tat kha-dhatum iti smrtam | 

Ibid., p. 17. 

2 yd sa §ri-bhuta-ndthasya mud(r)a parama-&a§vatt\ 
ndmnd prajne'ti vikhyatd ddi-madhya-nta-nirmald | 
sthitd samvrtti-riipena tu vajra-jndna-sambhava | 
karma-mudre’ti vikhyatd sattvd-nugraha-hetund | 
manual tanum dsritya sarva-aqttva-hitamni\ 

. Ibid., p. 14. 

4 The text begins with the line —evarh mayd srutam ekasmin 
samaye bhagavan mahd-vlre-Svara(h) sarva-tathagata-vira-kdya-vdk- 
citta-yogini-bhagesu kriditavdn. Then the Mahav!re6vara begins to 
narrate his experiences in the mahasukha-samadhi; but the goddess 
Vfirahi interferes and puts questions to the Lord, and the Lord goes 
on replying to her questions and removing all her doubts* 
1tyakdrnava (Sastrl), p. 185, 
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(iv) Raga (Affection) and Mahdraga (Great 
Affection). 

Another factor to be noticed in esoteric Buddhism 
is the conception of raga which ordinarily means deep 
attachment. In the Sampuiika it has been said,— 
‘Neither attachment (raga) nor detachment (virago), 
nor any intermediate stage is perceived; here the 
nature of raga is attachment and the nature of virdga 
is arrest (nirodha) \ 1 The word raga is also used for 
karuna. In the Prajnopaya-viniscaya-siddhi it is said 
that krpa or compassion is called raga because it makes 
happy (ranjati) or saves (raksati) all the beings who 
are deeply immersed in the sea of sorrow. In the Jvala- 
vali-vajramald-tantra we find the word raga used for 
Upaya . 2 But gradually the word began to acquire the 
meaning of intense and transcendental bliss arising out 
of the sexo-yogic practice, which is the means or the 
expedient (upaya) for attaining the Bodhicitta or the 
Saliaja which is of the nature of great bliss (maha- 
sukha). In the Kriya-samgraha it is said that the 
nectar-like Bodhicitta is to be meditated on as melt- 


Again: — 

samsayam sarvam atraiva kith rahasya-di-vakyakam | 
kathayantu mama svtimii sattvdnamupakdrakam || 
tustamy ahaiii mahadcvi sottvo-pakara-hetukam | 
kathaydmi samasena srnvekagrata-cetasa || 

Ibid., p. 137. 

1 na rago na viragos ca madhyama no'palabhyate \ 
tatra raga asakti-laksanu virago nirodham matam | 

Samputika , MS. p. 10(B). 

See also Hevajra-tantra , MS. p. 22(B). 

Cf . also,— Vajra-daka-tantra quoted in the Catalogue of Sans. 
Buddhist MSS., R.A.S.B., Vol. 1, p. 100. 

Cf. also, —na rago na viragos ca madhyama no’palabhyatc | 

trayanam varjanud cva sahajah sambodhir ucyate || 
Buddha-kapala-tantra-tika of Abhayakara Gupta, 
MS. (R.A.S.B., No. 3827) p. 38. 

2 ytfganaddha-maharagah sthito yatru saprajhakah\ 

MS. p. ‘19(B). 
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ing through maharaga . 1 In the Hevajra-tantra also 
we find that the Lord Supreme and his Sakti are in 
deep union in the nature of Sahaja-bliss through the 
affection of intense emotion . 2 In justification of the 
sexo-yogic practice in esoteric Buddhism it has often 
been said that man is bound through emotion or at¬ 
tachment and he is again liberated through that very 
emotion . 3 It is further discussed, if perfect knowledge 
is attainable through the emotion of intense attach¬ 
ment, then all beings attached to worldly objects and 
sex-emotions might have been delivered; but it is 
warned that only by enjoying objects the incessant 
bliss arising out of great emotion (maharaga-sukha) 
cannot be realized ; maharaga-sukha can only be real¬ 
ized after one has attained perfect knowledge about the 
immutable nature of the objects which transcends the 
threefold principles of defilement ( bhasatraya ). It 


1 maha-rdgena dravlbhuta(rii) bodhicitta-rujjd-inrtl-bhutan 

cintayet | MS. B. N. Sans. No. 81, p. 12(B). 

In the commentary of the M arm akalikd-t antra rdga has been 
explained as the nine emotions (rasa) beginning with Srngara; 
sanuragam iti srr) gara-di-nava-rasa-sahitam / MS. B. N. Sans. No. 83, 
p. 36(A). In the commentary of the fifth Doha of the Dohdkosa 
of Kanha-pada the word suraa-vira has been explained in the follow¬ 
ing manner,—“The union of Prajna and Upaya is the union ( surata ); 
there, he (the Yogin) is the hero, because he controls all discharge 
by the strength of his incessant and intense emotion (maharaga). 
suraa-vira iti/prajfio-payayor dvandva-yogah saratam/tatra’nava- 
cchmna-maharaga-mpena viraga-dalanad vxrah/ [MS. B. N. Sans. 
No. 47. p. 41(B)]. Again jimghai maaramdae (in the same Doha) 
is explained as,—‘Experiences undischarged bliss of the nature of 
intense emotion (maharaga) through his strength in union, surata - 
viratayd’eyuta-maharaga-sukham anubhavati’ty arthah/ [Ibid., MS. 
p. 41(B)]. 

2 mahd-ragd - nuragena sahajd-nanda-svarupatah | 

MS. p. 55(B). 

3 rdgena vadhyate loko rdgenaiva hi mucyate | 
viparita-bhavand hy esd na jndtd buddha-tirthikai)), || 

Quoted in the Comm, of the Dohds of Kanha-pada. 

MS. B, N. Sans. No. 47., p. 43(B). 

In the Subhdsitasamgraha this verse is ascribed to the Prajd - 
tuntra. 

Cf. also,— rdgena hanyate rdgo vahniddharii ca vahnind | 

Ekalla~vira-ca'$da-niahd-ro$ana-tantra , MS. (R.A.StB*, Na 

0080) p. 22(B). 
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is further confirmed by the authority of the Jnana- 
vajra-samuccaya-maha-yoga-tanira where it is said 
that those, who are attached only to sex-intercourse, 
never attain perfect knowledge of the nature of intense 
emotion ( maharaga ); on the other hand, he who, 
through the intense joy arising out of the sexo-yogic 
practice, perfectly knows the nature of the principles 
of defilement ( prakrty-abhasa) can enter into the bliss 
of intense emotion ( maharaga-sukha ). 1 2 Thus it is 
clear that the intensity of bliss through which the 
mind attains a transcendental stage where all the 
principles of phenomenalisation and defilement vanish 
away, is the maharaga. In the f)dkinl-vajra-pahjara 
it has been said that the Yogin of the nature of great 
emotion and absorbed in the Samadhi of intense emo¬ 
tion should adorn and adore the Mahamudra through 
deep attachment to great emotion . 3 * The world is pro¬ 
duced through emotion and is again destroyed through 
the abandonment of it (i.e., by mere indulgence in sex- 
passions and discharge of the matter without knowing 
the tattva ); by the knowledge of its transcendental 
nature mind becomes the Vajra-sattva . 3 Again it is 
said in the Citta-visuddhi-prakarana that man is affect¬ 
ed by his emotional and passionate mind, but is also 
liberated through the enjoyment of passion . 1 The wise 
should save himself from passions with the help of the 
passion . 5 

So, it is clear from the above, that the word raga 
was used to signify intense bliss of emotion which is 
produced through the methodical and well-controlled 


1 Com. MS. B.N. Sans. No. 47, p. 44(A). See also pp. 48(B). 

2 vmha-raga-nuragena maha-raga-svabhavatah\ 

maha-raga-samadhisthu viaha-mudram prasadhayet || 
a rageno’tpadyate lolto ragn-kscpat ksaymii gatah \ 
vajra-raga-parijilandt vajra-sattvo bhaven manah || 

Quoted in the Subhasita-sarhgraha. 

* rajyate raga-citteria raga-bhogena mucyate || 

Verse 85. 

5 ragenaiva tatha rngarn uddharanti mariisinah || 

Verse 87. 


O.P. 105—18 
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union of the Prajna and the Upaya ; it is this emotion, 
which, because of its highest intensity, would absorb 
all the other constructive functions of the mind within 
it and thus would bring about the liberation of the 
Yogin. 

(v) Samarasa 

Closely associated with the idea of rdga or trans¬ 
cendental emotion is the idea of samarasa or the same¬ 
ness or oneness of emotion. In a deeper sense sama¬ 
rasa is the realisation of the oneness of the universe 
amidst all its diversities,—it is the realisation of the 
one truth as the one emotion or the all-pervading bliss. 
The meaning of samarasa is well explained in the 
Hevajra-tantra, where it is said that, in the Sahaja or 
the ultimate stage^there is the cognition of neither the 
Prajna nor the Upaya, there is no sense of difference 
anywhere. In such a stage every thing whether the 
lowest or the middle or the best—all should be realised 
as the same . 1 The self should be realised as neither 
something static nor something dynamic;—through the 
transcendental meditation on the underlying oneness 
of the cosmic principle every thing should be viewed 
as of the same character and function . 2 The word 
samarasa has been explained here thus,— sama means 
the ‘ sameness ’ and rasa belongs to its cycle ( cakra ); 
thus samarasa means the oneness of the nature of all 
that is there in the cycle of existence . 3 Samarasa 
actually means the realisation of self in the whole 
universe or the realisation of the universe as the self. 
The universe is said to have come out of the self, it is 
pervaded by the self—nothing else is found anywhere. 

1 hma-madhyo-tkrstany eva any&ni ytini tani ca | 
iarve tani snmanl’ti drastavyam tattva-bhavatah || 

Hevajra-tantra. MS. p. 22(B). 

* sthtra-calarh yani tdni'ti sarve tani'ti naiva’ham \ 
samani tulya-cest&ni samarasais tattva-bMvanaih || 

Ibid., MS. p. 22(B)-28(A). 

3 8amarh tulyam ity uktarh tasya cakre rasah smrtah | 

8amarasan tv ekabhavatvam etenQ’rthena bhanyate || Ibid. 
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This realisation of the universe as the self is called the 
svatantryam 1 which is explained in the commentary as 
the state of absorption in the bliss of self-realisation. 
All existence, static and dynamic including grass, 
plants and creepers, etc., are to be realised as the highest 
truth of the nature of the self; amongst them there 
is nothing which is other than the self,—for the 
ultimate nature of all things is ‘great bliss’ (mahat 
sukham ) which is to be first realised within the self . 2 
At that time the five elements earth, water, air, fire and 
ether shake off the distinctive features of diversity and 
in no way do they disturb the oneness of the transcend¬ 
ental emotion; heaven, earth and hell become one 
within a moment and they can no more be recognised 
as the self or the not-self . 3 In the Abhiseka-patala of 
the same text we see that the Guru (or the Preceptor) 
should explain to the disciple (and also make him 
realise) the samarasa , 4 which is nothing but a know¬ 
ledge to be realised within, which is free from the 
notions of the self and the not-self, which is sky-like, 
stainless, void, which is of the nature of both existence 
and non-existence and which is the ultimate truth; 
it is a combination of both Prajna and Upaya—bereft 


1 mad-bhavam hi jagat-sarvam vuid-bhavnm bhuvana-trayam\ 
may ft vyaptam idavi servant nd’nyamayam drsyate jagat |j 
evaih rnatvd tu vai yogi yogd-bhyase sanuihitah i 

sa sidhyati n a sandeho mun da-puny o’pi manavah |j 
khane pane tathd swine jdgrat-supte’pi cintayet\ 
svatantryary tu tato ydti maha-mudvd-dhikanksakah (?) [| 

Ibid., MS. p. 28(A). 

2 sthira-calds ca ye bhavas trna-gulma-lata-dayah \ 
bhavyante i>ai pararh tativam atma-bhava-svarupakam || 
tesdm ekarh pararh nd’stieva-saihvedyarh mahat-sukham | 
sva-sarhvedydt bhavet siddhih sva-samvedya hi bhdvand || 

Ibid., MS. p. 28(B). 

5 prthivi apas ca vdyus teja akasam eva ca| 
ksanat sarve ca vadhyante sva-para-namvitti-vedanavi || 
svarga-martyais ca patalair eka-murtir bhavet ksanat | 
sva-para-bhava-vikalpcna badhitum naiva sakyate || 

Ibid., MS. p. 24(A). 

4 k&ritavyafi ca tatraiva samarasam sisya-gocaram || 

Ibid., MS. p. 27(A). 
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of both raga and viraga; that is the life of the crea¬ 
tures, the ultimate and immutable, all-pervading and 
belonging to all the bodies—that is the great life iden¬ 
tified with the universe . 1 Thus samarasa in its philo¬ 
sophical bearing means the same thing as the advaya 
or the yuganaddha . 2 In the Vyakta-bhava-nugata - 
tattva-siddhi it has been said that when one enters into 
the state of Mahasukha, produced through the union 
of Prajna and Upaya, a state free from all thought 
constructions, the whole world becomes of the nature 
of a unique emotion in the form of Mahasukha. 
Through this unique emotion of bliss the whole world 
as static and dynamic takes the form of Mahasukha 
and all become one . 3 

In the Carya-padas and the Dohas of Saraha and 
Kanha the word samarasa is used freely in the sense of 
advaya. It is said in a song of Bhusuka-pada that as 

1 sva-samvedydt. bhavet jnanarh sva-para-savivitti-varjitavi | 
kha-samam virajam sunyam bhdvd-bhdva-tmokam param |j 
prajno-paya-vyatimisrarh raga-raga-vivarjitam | 

sa eva praninam prdnah sa eva paramd-ksarah || 
sarva-vydpi sa evasau sarva-dehe vyavasthitah\ 
sa eva’sau maha-prdnah sa evd’sau jaganmayah || 

Ibid., MS. p. 27(A). 

All these lines with slight deviations in readings are also found 
in the Samputikd. Cf. MS. (R.A.S.B., No. 4854) pp. 13(A)-13(B). 

Cf. further the Samputikd where it is said that samasara is the 
pure mixture of both raga and viraga ,—and that samarasa is the 
unique knowledge about all existence. 

ragan caiva viragafi ca misrikrtam andvilam\ 
tatha raga-viragabhyam ekah sammasah ksanah | 
samarasah sarva-bhdvdndrh samayas tv eka ucyate | 

Samputikd, MS. p. 10(B). 

2 In the Acintya-dvaya-kramo-padcia of Kuddala-pada it is said 
that as all the entities come from transcendental knowledge of the 
form of samarasa , they are non-dual in nature. 

advaya-kara-sarvan tu dvayam etat na vidyate | 
samarin samarasa-karam acintya-jfidna-sambhutam || 

MS. (C.L.B.), p. 108(B). 

8 asmin prajno-pdyo-tpanna-mahdsukhd-loka-sthane parityakta - 

sakala-kalpand-kaldpa . atisaya-bhogatdm upagata-ka- 

rana^gramena praviste sati jagad idam eva mahdsukhd-kara-rasai- 

katdrh prayati/ . samarasa-sukha-sampad^nutpada- 

iriya sakalam eva cald-calam viivam mahasukha-kdram eydt/ 

Vyakta-bhdvd-nugata-tattva-siddhi 9 MS. (C.L.B.) p. 80(A). 
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water mixed with water leaves no difference of any 
kind, so also the jewel of mind enters the sky of sama- 
rasa. 1 In samarasa both the positive and negative 
aspects of the mind vanish; it is pure and free 
from all existence as well as non-existence . 1 2 3 Where 
the mind sets in, all bondage is torn off,—there in 
a non-dual state every thing becomes same, there 
is neither the Sudra nor the Brahmana. 3 Samarasa is 
that state where the mind enters into the vacuity as 
water enters into water; it is the receptacle of all merits 
and demerits . 4 It is said by Kanha-pada,—‘ He who 
has made his mind steady in samarasa which is the 
Sahaja, becomes at once perfect, no more will he suffer 
from disease and death . 5 6 If the mind is absorbed in 
his (mind’s) wife (i.e., sunyata) as salt is absorbed in 
water, there follows samarasa which is an unique state 
of mind with a never-failing flow of oneness . 0 This 
samarasa or the sdmarasya is the union of the Prajiia 
and the Upaya . 7 In the Hindu Tantras also the word 
sdmarasya is extensively used in the sense of the union, 
or rather the oneness of emotion proceeding from the 
union of Siva and Sakti. 


1 jima jale pan id talid bhcda na jda | 

tima mana ( marana , Sic.) raana ( aana 9 Sic.) re samarase 
guana samda |j 

Caryd-pada. Song No. 43. (Sastri’s Edition). 

2 jahi jai citta tahi sunahu acitta | 
samarasa [nimmala bhdvdbhdva-rahia] || 

Doha of Tillopada, No. 11. (Dr. Bagchi’s Edition). 

3 javve mana atthamana jai tanu tuttai vandhana\ 
tavve samarasa sahaje vajjai nail sudda na vamhana || 

Doha of Saraha No. 46. 

* jatta vi paisai jalahi jalu tattai samarasa hoi | 
dosagunaara cittataha vadha parivakkha na koi || 

Doha No. 74. 

5 sahaje niccala jena kia samarase niamana raa \ 
siddho so puna takkhane naii jaramaranaha sa bhda || 

Doha No. 19. 

6 jima Iona vilijjai pdniehi tima gharini lai citta | 
samarasa jai takkhane jai punu te sama nitta |l 

Doha No. 32. 

7 prajno-paya-mahd-guhyam samarasd-ldhya^m (?) ucyate || 

Subhasita-samgraha , p. 69. 
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(vi) Mahasukha (Supreme Bliss) As The Final Goal : 

Nirvana And Mahasukha 

The next important thing to be considered is the 
conception of nirvana as Mahasukha. The problem of 
making out the exact implication of the conception of 
nirvana is rather a stumbling block with the Buddhist 
scholars ; the reason for it is that, though it is the most 
highly spoken of in many of the canonical and philoso¬ 
phical texts, it is, and by nature could be, the least ex¬ 
plained. Not that its nature has been least discussed, 
but that out of all the controversial discussions it is 
not possible to form any definite notion about it, and 
in general it is the unspeakable transcendental nature 
of nirvana that has variously been emphasised. 
Buddha himself observed the principle of significant 
silence with regard to the problem of nirvana and it is 
in consonance with his general agnostic attitude to¬ 
wards all the metaphysical problems. According to 
some scholars, however, the problem of nirvana was 
no vital question with primitive Buddhism which was 
concerned more with the four noble truths ( dry a - 
satya) than with the problem of the after world . 1 

(A) Nirvana As A Positive State Of Bliss 

Apart from the controversial views of the scholars 
as to whether the conception of nirvana in early Bud¬ 
dhism was positive or negative, we may say for our¬ 
selves that though the Buddhist conception of nirvana 
from the early time may admit of negative interpreta¬ 
tions, the description of its positive character is not 
also wanting. The etymological meaning of the 
word 2 is an eternal stoppage to a flow; and in this sense 
we may take the word to imply the complete cessation 

1 Vide, The Principles of Mahay ana Buddhism by Suzuki, 

_Ch. XIII. _ 

2 The word nirv&na is derived as nir+ Vu S (fused with the V or) 
+ ta. The prefix nir implies negation, the root Vua means to blow 
and the suffix ta is added in the impersonal voice (t.e., bhfiva- 
vacya). 
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of the cycle of birth and death. The derivation of the 
word also gives the meaning of the blowing out as of a 
lamp, or, the eternal tranquillity resulting from the 
cessation of all the vasanas and sarhskaras and the 
consequent escape from the life of birth and death. 
From this idea of tranquillisation the word developed 
the meaning of perfect peace. From the discourse of 
Reverend Nagasena with king Milinda in the Milinda- 
panho, (which is a Pali work of antiquity) it appears 
that whatever might have been the philosophical con¬ 
cept of nirvana , it was something positive so far as the 
popular belief was concerned . 1 The element of nirvana 
(nibhana-dhatu) is said to be quiescent (santa), bliss 
(sukha ), excellent ( panita ), it is to be attained through 
perfect knowledge (pannd) by the removal of the deep- 
rooted impressions ( sankhdra ). Just as a man burn- 


1 Nagasena explains to the King that it is not possible to speak 
of any definite form (rupa) or situation ( santhanam ), or time ( vaija) 
or evidence ( pamana) of nirvana either through any example 
(oparnma) or cause (Icdtarm) or reason ( hetu ) or system ( naija) of 
nirvana; but as we cannot say anything about the denizens of 
heaven, yet we do believe in their existence, so also the existence 
of nirvana should be believed in, though we cannot say anything 
about it. Nevertheless, nirvana has got its qualities (gunas). It 
contains one guna of the lotus, two gunas of water, three gunas of 
medicine, four gunas of the ocean, five gunas of eating, ten gunas 
of the sky, three gunas of the precious jewel, three gunas of red 
sandal, three gunas of the sappi-manda (preparations from butter) 
and five gunas of the peak of the mountain. As the lotus is never 
wet in water, so also nirvana is never affected by the afflictions 
(kilesa). As water is cold and quenches thirst, so also nirvana is 
cool and calm through the extinction of the Mesas and it also 
quenches our thirst (tanha) for all the worldly desires. As medicine 
( agada ) is the cure of a man affected with poison, so, nirvana is 
the cure of all the poison of afflictions (kilesa-visa). Like medicine 
nirvana removes all sorrows and is itself nectar ( amata ). Like food 
nirvana gives us strength and energy and it sustains us throughout. 
Again like the sky nirvana is not produced, it does not produce, 
it is incomprehensible, uncreate, unveiled, infinite like the sky. Like 
a precious jewel nirvana fulfils our desires; like red sandal it is rare 
and scented; like the preparation from butter ( sappi-manda) it has 
colour and qualities ( guna-vanna-sampannam ), scent of good conduct 
(stta-gandha-sampannam), and is tasteful (rasa-sampannam); like the 
mountain peak it is lofty, immutable, difficult to be attained, and 
destroyer of the seeds of afflictions. 
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ing in a great fire escapes the fire through his own effort 
and enters a fireless place and enjoys supreme bliss 
there, so also, a man, who through deep reflection on 
the nature of things gets rid of the threefold fire of 
raga (passion), dvesa (hatred) and moha (attachment), 
obtains nirvana which is supreme bliss ( parama - 
sukha ). 1 Though in Pali literature we often find nirvana 
described as something unspeakable, yet in course of 
poetic description we find it described as the supreme 
(param), tranquil (santa), pure ( visuddha ), excellent 
( panita ), calm ( santi ), immutable ( akkhara ), eternal 
(dhruva ), true (sacca), infinite ( ananta ), unchanging 
( accuta ), permanent ( sassata ), immortal ( amata ), un¬ 
born ( ajata ), uncreate ( asamkhata, akata), eternal 
(kevala ), all good ( siva ) and the safety of Yoga ( yoga - 
kkhema), etc. It is, as Rh^ Davids puts it , 2 “ the 
harbour of refuge, the cool cave, the island amidst the 
floods, the place of bliss, emancipation, liberation, 
safety, tranquil, the home of ease, the calm, the end of 
suffering, the medicine for all evil, the unshaken, the 
ambrosia, the immaterial, the imperishable, the abid¬ 
ing, the further shore, the unending, the bliss Of effort, 
the supreme joy, the ineffable, the detachment, the 
holy city,” etc. In the Sutta-nipdta nirvana is spoken 
of as the quiescent . 3 In the Majjhima-nikaya nirvana 
has been described as a higher bliss than the acquisition 
of perfect health ; the eightfold path alone leads to 
perfect peace—to ambrosia . 4 In the Anguttara it has 
been said that a man by removing all his impurities 
attains nirvana and thus is relieved from all kinds of 


1 Milinda-paiiho —Ed. by V. Trenckner, pp. 828-24. 

For general discussion on nirv&na in the Milinda-paiiho see 

pp. 815-826. 

* A Dictionary of Pali Language. See the word nibbana. 

3 santi’ti nibbanam natva, etc. Ibid., p. 988. 

4 arogga-param&l&bhS. nibbanam paramarh sukharh \ 
atthangiko ca magganarh khemam amata-gaminarh || 

Majjhima , 1.508, cf. Dhammapada. Verse. 204. 
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sorrows. 1 In the Vimana-vatthu nirvana is spoken of 
as an immutable state where there is no suffering any 
more.* In the Then-gatha it is said that eternal bliss 
can be attained through the attainment of nirvana. 3 
Anguttara describes it as the supreme safety attained 
through Yoga. Sanjutta-nikaya describes it as nectar¬ 
like ( amatam = immortal?), quiescent and immutable 
(amatarh santirh nibbana-padam accutarh). Similarly 
the Dhammapada speaks of it as the path to peace, 4 
as the supreme bliss. 5 In the Katha-vatthu it has 
been said that the self or the soul ( puggala ) is not 
permanent ( sassata ) like nirvana . ‘ By a study of the 
views of Buddhaghosa as expressed in the Visuddhi- 
maggo against the Sautrantika view of the negative 
conception of nirvana we may come to the conclusion 
that according to Buddhaghosa nirvana is some posi¬ 
tive state of mind reached through the four kinds of 
jhdnas. It is of the nature of peace ( santi lakkhanam) 
and is a never-failing intuitive flow ( accuti-rasarh ). 
The well-known lines of the Itivuttaka, viz., atthi 
bhikkhave ajatam abhutam akatam asankhatam (there 
is that, 0 Bhiksus, which is unborn, unoriginated, un¬ 
create and unproduced) also suggest a positive con¬ 
ception of nirvana. 

Without multiplying instances we may conclude 
that in early Buddhism we do not find any consistent 
and clear-cut conception of nirvana^ —it is sometimes 
described negatively (particularly by the Sautran- 
tikas), but sometimes positively, and on the whole it 

1 odhunitva malam sabbath patva nibbana-sampadarh\ 
muccati sabba-dukkhehi sa hoti sabba-sampada || 

Anguttara, IV, 239 (Quoted by Rhys Davids). 

9 patta te acala-tthanam yatha gatvd na socare | 

Vimana-vatthu, 51. 

3 nibbana-tfhane vimutta te patta te acalath sukhaiii | 

Thefi-gdthd 9 350. 

4 santi-maggam eva bruhaya nibbdnam sugatena desitarh | 

Dhammapada, 285. 

6 etaih hatvd yatha-bhutam nibbdriam paramam sukham | 
Dhammapada, 203, 204. 

6 Katha-vatthu\ 170 (p. 84); (Quoted by Dr. N. Dutta). 

O.P. 105—19 
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seems that a conscious or unconscious positive tendency 
predominates over the negative one. 

Coming to the Mahayana we find that the Madhya- 
mikas spoke of nirvana not as something which is to 
be attained through the destruction or arrest of any¬ 
thing whatsoever, it is but the complete cessation of all 
mental constructions. It is the destruction of nothing, 
the attainment of nothing,—it is neither annihilation! 
nor external existence, it is neither the supressed nor 
the produced—this is what is meant by nirvana. It is 
extremely difficult to conceive what this nirvana may 
be; but with this transcendentalism of Nagarjuna we 
.may compare the transcendentalism in the realisation 
of the Brahman as described in the Upanisads ; but the 
great difference between the Upanisadic conception of 
the realisation of the highest truth with its conception 
as found in Nagarjuna is that, whereas, in spite of all 
the negative descriptions, the Upanisads are definite on 
the point that in the realisation of the Brahman, or, the 
complete merging of the self in the absolute, there is 
infinite positive bliss,—Nagarjuna will not allow 
nirvaria to be determined by any categorical descrip¬ 
tion whatsoever. 

Candrakirti in his commentary on the 
Madhyamika-vrtti, however, quotes the view of a 
school of thinkers according to whom there are two 
distinct types of nirvana, —viz., nirvana with some 
residual substratum ( sopadhi-Sesa ) and nirvana with¬ 
out any residual substratum at all ( nirupddhi-4e§a ). 1 
In the Visuddhi-magga also Buddhaghosa mentioned 
these two types of nirvana. In Pali literature we often 
find mention of savupadhi-sesa-nibbana and anupadhi- 
sesa-nibbaqa corresponding to the above division. In 
the Advaya-vajra-samgraha also we find these divisions 
maintained. . Prof. La Vallee Poussin, however, is 
inclined to connect these two divisions of nirvana with 
the Sautrantika division of prati-sarhkhya-nirodha and 

1 M&dhyamika-vftti, Ch. XXV, L6vi’s Edition. 
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apratisarhkhya-nirodha. We may, however, refer here 
to the conceptions of Samprajnata and the Asam- 
prajnata Samadhi of the Patanjala-yoga system. 

We have seen that in the other school of Mahayana 
Buddhism, viz., the school of Vijiiana-vada, the ulti¬ 
mate reality began to be more and more positively de¬ 
scribed, and consequently the conception of nirvana 
also became positive. In the Tathata-doctrine of 
Asvaghosa it has been said that when through the 
eradication of the root-instincts or the complexes the 
disturbance in the subjective realm is destroyed, we 
become free from all processes of false idealisation and 
can realise the truth as the ‘ thatness * or the ‘ oneness ’ 
underlying all phenomena, and the complete eradica¬ 
tion of individuation and the realisation of the ‘ that¬ 
ness * as the oneness or the totality of the universe is 
what is meant by nirvana. In such a state, there is no 
activity of the consciousness, and through the cessation 
of all conscious processes there remain only eternal 
calmness and quiescence. In the Saundarananda 
Kavya of Asvaghosa it has been said of nirvana ,—“As 
the light, when blown out, goes neither towards the 
earth nor towards the space above—neither towards any 
quarter, nor towards what is not a quarter, but attains 
perfect calmness due to the complete exhaustion of oil; 
so also, when one attains extinction, one goes neither 
towards the earth nor towards the space above, neither 
towards a quarter nor towards what is not a quarter, 
but due to the annihilation of the afflictions attains 
eternal quiescence. ” 1 

In the Vijnana-vada doctrine of Asanga and Vasu- 
bandhu nirvana means the realisation of the void- 
nature of both the self and of the external objects. But 
sunyata with them is no nihil, it is not the absolute 
denial of any reality; it is but the negation of subject¬ 
ivity and objectivity, pure consciousness ( vijnapti - 

1 Saundar&nandam Kavyam, edited by MM. H. P. Sastri and 
published by the R.A.S.B., Ch. XVI, Verses 28-29. 
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mdtratd ) is the one ultimate reality. In nirvana these 
grdhya and grdhaka are annihilated, but the pure 
consciousness remains. This pure consciousness is the 
dharma-kaya, —it is the undifferentiated absolute one¬ 
ness. But can it be said that this dharma-kaya is a 
positive state of absolute bliss ? . The Vijnana-vadins do 
not make any definite reply to this question ; but in the 
Vijnapti-mdtrata-siddhi it has been said about the 
nature of the pure consciousness,—“It is the immut¬ 
able element which is beyond the reach of all menta¬ 
tion ; it is all good, permanent, perfect bliss,—it is 
liberation—the substance itself ”. 1 According to the 
Vijnana-vadins there is no heterogeneity between sam- 
sara and nirvana ; but the perfect knowledge of the 
samsara as the sunyatd or as the pure consciousness 
(according to the Vijnana-vadins) is itself nirvana. 

(B) Nirvana As Mahasukha In The Buddhist 

Tantras 

From the above we may conclude that from the 
early period down to the period of Vijnana-vada the 
conception of nirvana admits of positive interpreta¬ 
tions, at least in a popular way, if not in the strictly 
philosophical sense, and it is described in some places 
not only as positive but as intense bliss. Thip concep¬ 
tion of nirvana as intense bliss was elaborated to a 
great length by the Vajra-yanists, particularly by the 
Sahaja-yanists where nirv ana i s identified with intense 
bliss or Mahasukha. 2 With them nirvana is the ulti¬ 
mate reality,—it is the Dharma-kaya, —and that is. the 
Lord Buddha—that is the Vajra-dhara or the Vajra- 
sattva; *—it is the Mahasukha, —it is the Bodhicitta, 4 

1 TrimSika, Verse 80. 

3 Vide, Sarva-devatd-gama-tantra, quoted in the Subhdfita- 

■ samgraha. 

* Vide, Advaya-iamata-vijaya quoted in the Jnana-nddhi 
(G.O.S.), p. 88. 

4 JMna-siddhi, Ch. XV. See also Comm, on Marma-kalikA- 

tantra, — jina-irl-herukah / tasya hrdayam akfara-bodhi- 
ciitamjtnsya hrdaya-mahasukham etc. MS. B.N, Sans. 
Jto. 88, p. 29(B). 
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—it is the Sahaja,—it is pure consciousness, and the 
nature of pure consciousness is bliss. 1 

In the Buddhist Tantras the element of nirvana 
(nirvana-dhatu) is described as incessant bliss ( satata - 
sukhamaya), 2 it is the abode of both enjoyment as well 
as liberation; 3 it is called Mahasukha, where there is no 
change or decrease. 4 It is the seed of all substance, 
it is the ultimate stage of those who have attained 
perfection; it is the highest place of the Buddhas and 
is called the Sukhavati (the abode of bliss). 5 

But this bliss ( sukha ) has often been repudiated 
as a mere thought-construction ( vikalpa ), whereas 
nirvana is the annihilation of all sorts of thought- 
construction ; it is therefore said by Nagarjuna-pada in 
his Apratisthana-prakasa that as long as there flows in 


1 Caturabharana —MS. (R.A.S.B., No. 4801) p. 7(B). 

2 Pahca-krama, Ch. IV. 

3 bhukti-mukti-padam divyarh nirvdna-khyam param padam | 

Guhya-siddhi, MS. p. 18(A). 

4 ksaya-vyaya-vinirmuktam sr'i-mahasukha-samjnitam | 

Ibid,, MS. p. 13(A). 

5 tad-bijam sarva-vastundm siddha(i, sic,)ndm ca param padam | 
buddhana(m) tat param sthdnam sukhdvatyabhidhdnakam |j 

Ibid., MS. p. 13(B). 

In this Guhya-siddhi the transcendental arrest ( divya-sarnadhi ) 
is also characterised as of the nature of great bliss. (Cf . divya- 
samadhimasthaya mahdsukha-sukhdtmakam —MS. p. 5A, 6A). In 
another quotation in the Subhasita-samgraha it has been said that 
those wise men who have been able to realise the nature of the 
whole universe as Sahaja—as free from all imagination—as the 
supportless ( niralambam), have attained the state of the Sugata 
which is of the nature of pure and intense bliss. In the Dakarnava 
the Vajrayana yoga has been described as the union of Prajna and 
Upfiya and as of the nature of immutable bliss. (P. 158, Sastri’s 
Edition). In this ocean of existence, ruffled by huge waves and 
with poisonous water and full of ferocious animals of passions etc., 
bliss is the only shore. ( Sadhana-malb, Vol. II, p. 449). In the 
Kriya-samgraha the path of esoteric Buddhism has been characterised 
as the ‘vehicle of great bliss* ( mahasukha-ydna ). (MS. p. 74A). In 
the Adi-buddha-tantra it has been said that there is no greater vice 
than detachment ( virdga ) and no greater merit than bliss. So the 
citta should always be kept absorbed in the changeless bliss.— 
virdgat ( na) param pdparri na punyarii sukhatah param / ato’ksara- 
8ukhe cittarh nive4yantu sadd nrpa/ / Quoted in the Comm, of the 
Dohdkosa of K&nhupada, Doha No. 10, 
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the min d any sort of thought-construction ('vikalpa)— 
every thing is to be left offfor, even that which is of 
the nature Of bliss and makes the heart happy is itself 
a mere mentation; even the feeling of detachment,— 
nay, both of attachment and detachment, should be 
cast off; for, all these are main causes of existence;— 
there is nirvana nowhere except in the transcendental 
existence of the self. 1 2 

In a Doha Saraha-pada warns not to confuse the 
truth that is only to be realised within; both positive 
and negative thought-constructions bind the man. In 
the final stage the individual consciousness or egohood 
should merge in the all-pervading universal conscious¬ 
ness like water merging into water. 3 * * * * In the comment¬ 
ary it has been said that to identify the final state with 
Sukha is a mere confusion. No positive conception of 
this final stage nor any negative conception or any 
construction of this type can conduce to perfect 
enlightenment. There is no difference between a 
golden chain and an iron chain, for both will bind a 
man and therefore both are to be avoided. s It has 
further been said that the wise never enter into any 
thought-construction about the ultimate state; for 
there is no fundamental difference between a thought- 
construction that is bad and the one which is good ; for 
both will bind a -man in the world of suffering; no 


1 yavat kaicid vikalpah prabhavati manasi tyajya-r&pah sa sarvah 

yo*$avd 9 nanda-rupal} hrdayasukha-karah so’pi samkalpa - 

mdtrah | 

yad vd vairagya-hetos tad apt yad ubhayan tad bhavasyd 9 
grahetuh 

nirvdnarh n&'nyad asti kvacid api visaye nirvikalpd-tma- 
bhdvdt || 

Quoted in the Comm, on the Cary a Song No. 18. Also 
C/. Comm, on the Doha No. 56 of Saraha-pida. 

2 saasamvitti rna kprahu re dhandhd\ 

bhdvd-bhava sugati re bandha || 

nia mana munahu re niune joi\ 

jima jala jalahi milante soi || 

Saraha-pada, Doha No. 82.,. 

8 See Comm, on Doha No* 82 of Saraha-pada, 
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difference is produced in the burning capacity of fire 
through the change of fuel; if fire be made even with 
the logs of a sandal tree it will burn whenever touched. 1 2 * * * * * 8 
But though here it has been strongly warned not to 
confuse nirvana with sukha, yet in a general way 
nirvana in esoteric Buddhism has been described all 
along as Mahdsukha and it is identified with Maha- 
sukha. The advocates of Mahdsukha will justify their 
own position by describing Mahdsukha as transcend¬ 
ing all kinds of thought-constructions, it is an ab¬ 
solutely pure emotion of bliss in which all the acti¬ 
vities of the mind are absolutely lost. * 

(C) The Cosmological and Ontological 
Significance of Mahasukha 

As Mahayana Buddhism often speaks of nirvana 
as the ultimate reality—as the Dharma-kaya —so also 
-the nature of this Mahdsukha has variously been 
described in the Buddhist Tantras as the ultimate 
reality transcending, or rather absorbing within it, 
both existence ( bhava ) and extinction (nirvana). 
Mahdsukha is something which has neither the begin¬ 
ning nor any middle, nor any end: it is neither 
existence' nor annihilation; this transcendental 
supreme bliss is neither the not-self nor the self. 1 In 
the Mahasukha-prakasa (collected in the Advaya- 


1 parama-rtha-vikalpe’pi na'vallyeta panditah | 

ko hi bhedo vikalpasya subhc va’py aSnbhe’pi va || 
na*dhara~bhedtit bhedo’sti vahni-dahakatam prati | 
spriyamano dahaty eva candanair jv&lito’py asau |j 
Quoted in the Comm, on Doha No. 82. 

2 Cf . “All thought-construction is destroyed in sat-sukha ”.— 

Sub hdsiia-samgraha . 

Again,—“That supreme transcendental bliss is void and perfectly 

pure, where there is neither any vice nor any merit”. sunna nirah - 

jaya parmna-mahdsuha tahi punna na pdva ||—Doha quoted in the 

Hevajra-tcmtra. 

8 di na anta na majhu na qau bhava %au nibhdna | 
ehuBO parama mahdsuha nau para nan appdna || 

Quoted in the Hevajra-tantra> MS. p. 61(A), 
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vajra-sarhgraha ) Mahasukha is described as the Lord 
Vajra-sattva of the nature of the unity of Prajna and 
Upaya; it is the non-dual quintessence of all the 
entities. 1 It is further said that perfect wisdom is 
never possible without bliss; perfect wisdom itself is 
of the nature of bliss. * All objects are Mahasukha by 
nature; but due to our ignorance they appear as 
poison to us. 3 It is said by Bhadra-pada that every 
thing proceeds from supreme bliss; the highly luminous 
Prajna, which enables a man to attain perfect Buddha- 
hood, also proceeds from this supreme bliss. * The 
body of knowledge, which is undisturbed and un¬ 
changing supreme bliss, itself takes the form of the 
whole universe. 5 In the Samputika it has been said 
that perfectly pure knowledge, which in essence is the 
goddess herself (Prajna = goddess), is called the Vajra- 
sattva—it is also called the supreme bliss; it is self- 
originated—of the nature of Dharma-kaya and to it 
belongs Prajna, absorbed in the nature of Sahaja. r 
The Hevajra-tantra describes elaborately the nature of 
sukha as the ultimate reality. It is the Dharma-kaya, 
it is the Lord Buddha himself. Sukha is black, it is 
yellow, it is red, it is white, it is green, it is blue, it is 
the whole universe: it is Prajna, it is Upaya, it results 
from the ultimate union; it is existence, it is non- 


1 vajrasattvarii namaskrtya prajno-paya-[sva]rupinarn\ 
mahasukha-dvayam vaksye vaslu-tattvarh samdsatah || 

Advaya-vajra-sarhgraha , p. 50 (G.O.S.). 

2 sukhd-bhave na bodhify sydtmatd yd sukha-rupinl | 

Ibtd*) p• 50* 

8 ete’pi vi$ayd(h) svartipatah mahdsukha-rupinah\ 
kintu avidyd-va&dt visavat nispadyante | 

Comm, on the Marmarkalikd-tantra . 

4 Subhd§ita-8arhgTaha . 

6 8arva-kdram praydty aksara-mkhd-nahatam jnana-kayam | 
Sri-kfila-cakra, MS. (Cambridge, Add. No. 1864). 

• suvifuddha-imha-jMnam sarva-devl-svarupakam | 
vajra-sattva iti khydtarh param sukham udcrhrtam || 
8vayambhu-rHpam etat tu dhatma~kdya-svarupakarn\ 
tasyaiva sahajd prajM sthitd tad-gata-r&pinl || 
SainpuftMi, MS. p. 48(B). 
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existence —it is the Vajra-sattva. 1 But the question 
is, if everything be by nature nothing but Mahasukha, 
what is the necessity of any origination ( utpdda ) at 
all? The reply is that sukha is not possible at all 
without the body, for without body none would even 
be able to speak of saukhya. The implication seems 
to be that sukha as the highest reality can only be 
realised through the medium of the body and hence is 
the necessity of the world of objects though every 
thing is by nature nothing but sukha. Sukha itself 
pervades the whole world as the pervader ( vyapaka ) 
as well as the pervaded ( vydpya ); but as the smell of 
a flower cannot be perceived without the flower, so 
also sukha as the quintessence of all that is originated 
can never be realised without the world of originated 
objects. 2 In the Guhya-siddhi it is said that through 
the union of the void-element ( kha-dhatu ) and the 
thunder ( vajra ) 3 the great element is produced in the 
form of bliss which yields parama-nanda; after the 
cessation of parama-nanda is produced' virama-nanda 4 
and the supreme bliss that follows virama-nanfa is of 
indescribable nature ; it is bereft of all the senses (i.e., 
inaccessible to all the senses), undisturbed non-dual 
and good; it is all-pervading non-essential, it is perfect 
wisdom—it is the ultimate state; it is divine, all-good, 
it is the ultimate stage of liberation to the Sadhakas ,— 
this is what is the pure transcendental non-substantial 


1 sukharh kr§nam sukham pitam sukharh raktam sukharh sitam | 
sukharh Syamarh sukharh nllarh sukham kxtsnarh carA-cararn j) 
sukham prajha suhho-payah sukham kundurujarh tatha\ 
sukharh bhAvah, sukha-bhavo vajra-mttvah sukhalj, smftafy || 

Hevajra-tantra, MS. p. 85(B). 

2 dehA-bhdve kutah saukhyam saukhyarh vakturh na sakyate ) 
vy&pya-vyapaka-ruperia sukhena vyapitam jagat || 

yatha pusph-iritarh gandham pusph-bhAve na gamyate | 
tathd utpannO-dy-abhhvena saukhyam naivo’palabhyate || 

Ibid., MS. p. 86(A). 

8 kha-dhhtu is Sunyata, it is the Prajfia—the female and vajra 
is the Up&ya, the male. Vide Supra. 

4 ParamA-nanda, ViramH-nanaa, etc. will be explained later on. 

O.P. 108—20 
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Bodhicitta. 1 The bliss that is produced through some 
cause itself destroys the cause of Samsara ; supreme 
bliss is of the nature of self-produced knowledge with¬ 
out involving any mental construction. 1 The nature 
of Mahasukha cannot be realised through the theories 
of the void etc. and all other false constructions;' 
through the purification of Prajna and Upaya it is 
revealed that Mahasukha is the one non-dual know¬ 
ledge. 1 All the entities, static or dynamic, remain 
ultimately in a state of non-duality,—they are by 
nature pure from the beginning and clear like the calm 
sky above; the epithet non-dual is also a mere name of 
this ultimate nature, this name also does not remain 
there, and this non-duality, in which there is neither 
the knowable nor the knower, is what is called the 
Mahasukha.* When Prajna and Upaya are combined 
together in oneness,—the non-dual knowledge is pro¬ 
duced which is Mahasukha. That Mahasukha of the 


1 hha-dhatu-vajra-sarhyogdt samsparidc ca maha-bhutam | 
sukham utpadyate yat tat paratna-nanda-karakam || 
tafcksayac ca viramas tu viramat tu (mast a, Sic) yat param | 
amrdeiya-svarupam tu kim apy utpadyate tu yat || 
sarve-ndriya-vinirmuktam nirdvandvarh paraviam Sivam] 
vydpakarh nihsvabhdvahca tad bodhih paramam padam || 
divyam aamanta-bhadra-khyarh vivama-nte vy avast hit am\ 

sadhak&n&rh param hy etat mukti-sthanam praklrtitam II 

****** 

nihsvabh&varh param suddharh bodhicittam anuttaram || 

Guhyasiddhi, MS. p. 10(B). 

* yad idarh sannimitta-sukham tad-eva jagatdn nimitta-pari- 

hinarh j - 

jhdna-svayambhu^rupam mahdsukham kalpana-iunyam || 

Vyakta-bh&vanugata-tattva-siddhi, MS. (C.L.B. No. 

1812) p. 86(A). 

4 sunyo-palambha-imdena mithyd-vadena vdhitafy | 
kalpand-j&la-vandhena naiva budhyanti iri-sukham || 
dufkalpa-kalpanci bahya prajfto-p6ya-vi&uddhitafy\ 
mahd-yoga-dvaya-jh&nam ekam eva mahdsukham }| 

Acintyd-dvaya-kramo-padesa, MS. (C.L.B. 18124) 

p. 109(A). 

* sarvasthira-cald bh&vd advayena vyavasthitdh f 
svabhdvena visuddhds te idntd-kdia- sunrrmal&h ft 
advayam ndma-m&tram tu tac ca ndmarh na vidyate | 
vedya-vcdaka-nirlakfam advayarh tu mahdsukham H , 

Ibid., MS. p. 109(A). 
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nature of non-dual knowledge transcends all colour, 
sound and taste, it is free from smell and touch, it is of 
the nature of pure and supreme knowledge made up 
of the ultimate element behind the dharmas ( dharma - 
dhatu); it is bereft of all mentation, free from the 
knower and the known ; it is the naturally pure abode 
as ultimate non-duality. 1 Through perfect knowledge 
the transcendental bliss of the Buddhas is infinite, it is 
all-pervading—spontaneous flow of intense bliss—it is 
the non-dual truth.* 

We have already seen that in Vajra-yana the ulti¬ 
mate reality is identified with the conception of a Lord 
Supreme ( Bhagavan ) as the Vajra-dhara or the Vajra- 
sattva or simply the Lord. Here in the conception of 
Mahasukha also we see that when Mahasukha was 
identified with the ultimate reality it was conceived 
variously as the Lord Supreme. We sometimes find 
goddess Varahi (the goddess supreme, the Sunyata or 
the Nairatma) deeply embracing the Lord Maha- 
saukhya , a sometimes we hear of the Lord Sn-maha- 
sukha as of the form of infinite bliss,* sometimes again 
the lord is saluted as the Snman-mahdsukha. 5 The 


1 prajno-paya-mahd-karvnd-fsamarasa-karam ekatah | 
tasmin nispadyate jnanam advayam tu mahdmlcham || 
rupa-iabda-ra&a-titam gandha-spar&a-di-varjitam | 
dharma-dhatumayam iuddham jnanam uttamam |J 
8arva-sanka(lpa)-ninvuktam grahya-grdhaka-varjitam | 
uvabhdva-iuddham nilayam advayam paramarthikam || 

ibid., MS. p. 100(6). 

* anantam vydpakarh sarva-jMna-prabh&vatah | 
sva-cchanda-parama-nandam advayam bnddha-sat-sukham || 

Ibid., MS. p. 112(A). 

4 Cf. v&rdhy-dlingita-maha-saukhyam. 

S&dhana-m&ld. Vol. II, p. 491. 

* ananta-sukha-rupatvat in-mah&aukhasamjflitam | 

PrajHo-pSya-viniscaynsiddhi, p. 6. 

4 sarva-buddhd-tmakam nStham natva iri-man-mah&sukham | 
Paflca-krama. MS. p. 15(A). 

Abo:— 

jayati mkha-raja ekah kdrana-rahitah sado-dito jagatdm | 
yasya ea nigadana-mmaye vacana-daridro babhuva sarvajdah || 
Vyakta-bhdvd-nugata-tattvasiddhi. MS. (C.L.B.) No, 
' 18124, p. 85(A). 
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secret of the ultimate truth is said to be explained by 
the Lord Mahasukha 1 as all the doctrines of Buddhism 
are said to have been explained by Lord Buddha him¬ 
self. Sometimes it is said that Lord Sri-mahasukha 
has created this world of differences from his non-dual 
nature. 2 He, as the Lord Candarosana of the nature 
of incessant bliss, remains in the lotus, 8 which is often 
called the abode of SukhdvatV 

(D) Mahasukha in Relation to the Esoteric 

Practice 

The advocates of Vajra-yana and Sahaja-yana hold 
that the pleasure that is realised through the discharge 
of matter is much lower, in respect of degree as well as 
in quality, than the bliss that can be realised through 
the control of this matter, i.e., by checking its down¬ 
ward flow through subtle yogic processes and by 
giving it an upward flow so as to make it reach the 
lotus situated in the cerebrum region ( usnlsa-kamala , 
corresponding to the sahasrdra-padma of the Hindu 
Tantras) and to make it steady there: the bliss result¬ 
ing from the steadiness of the matter is the Maha- 
sukha. But in a popular way we often find semen- 

mahasukham pranamya'dau vak-patha-tita-gocaram \ 
vaksyate padma-vajrena guhya-siddhir anuttaram || 

Guhya-siddhi. MS. (C.L.B.) No. 18124, p. 1(B). 

1 yan mahOsukha-n&thena guhya-tattvam ud&hrtam\ 

Ibid., MS. p. 14. 

Cf. also,— Sii-mah&sukha-nSthena yath& £n-dharma-vajrine | 

dariitam suddha-tattv&-khyam tathn n&tha pratdda me || 

Ibid., MS. p. 40. 

Also,— (n-mahAsukha-ndthasya p&da-padmo-pajlvinA | 
racitah padma-vajrena sarva-sattvBrnukampayO. | 

Also,— vijah&ra tatah £if-mlln Aii-maMmkha-vajrinaht . | 
Guhya-siddhi. MS. p. 17. 

* eka-loU svabh&vena jagad-6kHra-nirmitam\ 
irt-mah&sukha-n&thena advayi-k&ra-bhedatah || 

Acintyfr-dvaya-kramo-padeia. MS. (C.L.B.) p. 109(A). 

3 kuru padma yathi l karyam ahairya-dhairyam (?) prayogatah | 
svayam canda-mah&ro$uh sthito hy atra sadHsukhah || 

Ekalla-vira-eanufa-mahOrfrosana-tantra. MS. (R.A.S.B. 

9089) pp. 5(A)-5(B). 

1 Cf. aho tukh&vati ksetra etc, 

Ibid., MS. p. 9(A). 
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virile described as Mahasukha, and it is the Lord 
Buddha himself. Lord Buddha (Amitabha Buddha) 
dwells in the elysium of Sukhavati (the abode of bliss). 
Here the female organ is described as the Sukhavati 
where the lord Mahasukha dwells in his own nature as 
supreme bliss. In the Hevajra-tantra we find that the 
Lord ( Bhagavan ) is explaining his own nature to the 
Bodhisattva Vajragarbha where he says,—“I am exist¬ 
ence—I am not existence,—I am Buddha (perfectly 
enlightened one) as I have perfect knowledge about 
things: fools can never know anything of me. I dwell 
in the Sukhavati of the vagina of the good thunder- 
woman ( sad-vajra-yosit) which is of the form of the 
letter ‘ e * 1 and which is the abode of the jewels of the 
Buddhas. I am the preacher, I am the religion—I 
myself am the audience; I am the worshipped,—the 
sovereign of the world,—I am the world and every 
thing that belongs to the world. I am of the nature of 
the Sahaja-bliss,—I am Parama-nanda as well as 
Virama-nanda etc.; I am the faith, like a light in dark¬ 
ness. I possess the thirty-two marks (of greatness)—I 
am the lord with the eighty consonants; I dwell in the 
Sukhavati of the vagina of the female in the name of 
semen.’” It is further said,—“Without him (i.e. semen) 
there is no bliss, and again without bliss he cannot be. 
As he can never be related, there is no other source of 


1 Cf • ekdrakrti yad divyam etc. Supra . 
a bhavo’harh naiva bhavo'ham buddho'harh vastu-bodhanat | 
mQrh na jdnanti ye mudhSth kausidyo-pahatai ca ye || (?) 
vihare’harh sukhavatyam sad-vajra-yosito bhage\ 
ekard-di-rupe tu buddha-ratna-karandake |j 
vy&khyata 9 ham aharh dharmah irota’ham sva-ganair yutah | 
e&dhyo* homi jagatah sastd loko 9 ham laukiko 9 ham || 
sahajd-nanda-svabhavo 9 harh pararha-virama-dikam | 
tathk ca pratyayam putra andhakare pradlpavat || 
dvatrirhSaUlaksano 6d8td 9 iity-anuvyanjano prabhuh | 
yorit-bhage mkhdvatydm sukra-namna vyavasthitah || 
Hevajra-tantra, MS. pp. 86(A)-86(B). 

These lines occur also in the Sampntika, MS. (R.A.S.B. No* 
4854) p. 47(A). 
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realising him excepting the divine esoteric practice.” * 
It is therefore said that Buddha (in the form of semen) 
is neither existence nor non-existence; in spite of having 
a face and form—he is formless in the nature of 
supreme bliss.* 

(E) The Transformed Idea of Bodhicitta in Re¬ 
lation To The Esoteric Yogic Practice. 

The identification of Mahasukha with nirvana or 
the ultimate reality modified the Mahayana conception 
of Bodhicitta in Vajra-yana, particularly in the Sahaja- 
yana. The Mahayana conception of the production of- 
Bodhicitta ( bodhi-citto-tpada ) is transformed in Sahaja- 
yana into the production of a state of intense bliss 
through the sexo-yogic practice ; and as after the pro¬ 
duction, the Bodhicitta rises upwards through ten stages 
(technically known as the Bodhisattva-bhumis) so also 
Sahaja-yana practice involves the yogic process of 
breath-control and other psycho-physical practices 
through which the disturbed semen should be checked 
in the Manipur a (situated near the navel) known 
generally as the Nirmana-cakra, and then it must 
march upwards through the Dharma-cakra situated in 
the heart and the Sambhoga-cakra situated in the 
throat and then reach the Usnisa-kamala (i.e., the lotus 

1 vma tena na saukhyam syat eukharh hitva bhaven na sah | 
s&pek§am asamarthatv&t devaia-yogatoh mkham || 

Ibid., p. 86(B). Samputika. MS. p. 47(A). 

Cf. also the Comm:— Sukra-bhave karan&-ntar&nam tath&vidha- 
sukho-tp&dane samarthya-bh&vat / Hevajra-pafljika. 

* asm&t buddho na bh&vah syat t abh&va-rupo'pi naiva sal} | 
hhuja-mwkha-ktlra-rilpl ca ariipi parama-saukhyatah || 

Ibid., MS. p. 86(B). 

Cf. also the Comm: —na bhftvo n6*bMvo sukra-r&patvdt/tatra 
phalamayi-bnddho (?) na bh&vo n&’bhhvah / Hevajra-pafijikd. 

In the Sfi-kila-cakra we find that the downward flow of semen 
should be checked in the Manipura (the lotus in the navel) and 
then, by making it steady, bliss is to be realised; this steady bliss, 
says the KHla-cakra, at once gives Sahaja, which is the ultimate 
element of all the things ( dharma ). 

tasm&t nispanda-saukhyarh ksanam iha sahajam dharmadhStur 
daditi j 

Sri-kala-cakrartantra, MS. p. 106(A). 
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in the head) where it will produce the Mahasukha of the 
nature of Nirvana. The word Bodhicitta sometimes in 
Vajra-yana and almost always in Sahaja-yana is 
synonymous with the word semen. 

This Bodhicitta of the nature of the Mahasukha, 
produced through yogic practice, is the ultimate sub¬ 
stance of the nature of the five elements (via., earth, 
water, fire, air and ether). In a Doha of Kanhu-pada 
this Bodhicitta has been spoken of as the seed of the 
five elements. 1 In the Hevajra-tantra as well as in the 
Samputikd (the same lines occurring in both the texts) 
we find an explanation of how in the process of being 
produced through yogic practice the Bodhicitta acquires 
the nature of the five elements, and we have already 
seen that the presiding deities over these five elements 
(confused with the five skandhas ) are, Vairocana, 
Aksobhya, Amitabha, Amoghasiddhi and Ratnasam- 
bhava, and these five Tathagatas or the Dhyani 
Buddhas again represent the five Kulas or the families 
of the esoteric Buddhists. Thus Mahasukha in the 
form of the Bodhicitta is the one ultimate reality com¬ 
prising \yithin it the five families of vajra-yana. 2 


1 panca mahabhua via lai samaggie jaiu \ 
puhabi ava tea garhdha-vaha gaana sanjaia |j 

Doha No. 7. 

2 kunduresu bhavet panca pahca-bhuta-svarupatah\ 
eka eva maha-nandam pahcataiii yati bhedanaih || 
bola-lcakkola-yogena sparsat kdthinya-vasand | 
kdthinyasya moha-dhannatvat moho vairocano mat ah || 
bodhicittam dravam yasmat dravam ap-dhatukam matam | 
6pam aksobhya-rupatvat dvesah aksobhya-nmjakah || 
dvayor ghar?ana-sathyogat tejah, ( sam)jayate sada | 

ragah amita-vajrassyat ragas tejasi sambhavet || 
kakkolakesu yac cittam tat samirana-rupakam\ 
irsd’moghasiddhih syal amoghat vayusambhavah || 

8ukharh ragain bhavet raktarn raktir alcasa-laksanam | 
[sukham raktarn bhavet cittam ratnam tu rakti-luksanam 
Samputikd ] 

dkdiarh piiunam vajrampisunam ukdia-sambhah || 
ekam eva mahac cittam parica-ruptna lak§itam\ 
pahcasu kulesu’ tpanna statra* nekd sahasrasah || 
tasmad eka-svabhdvo’sau mah&sukhafy parama-i&dvatafy | 
paUcatim yati bhedena rag&di pahca cetasd || 
Hevajra-tantra, MS. pp. 87(B)-88(A). 

Samputikd, MS. pp. 47(B)-48(A). 




CHAPTER V 


THE ELEMENT OF ESOTERIC YOGA 

In the previous chapter we have made an attempt 
at studying, on textual basis, the theological ideas that 
are associated with the yogic practice of the Tantric 
Buddhists. If we sum up the above we shall see that 
Ihe fundamental standpoint of the Tantric Buddhists is 
more or less the same as that of the Hindu Tantrikas. 
We hear from the time of the Aranyakas and the 
Upanisads that bliss is the quintessence of Brahman, 
the ultimate Being. From bliss proceeds the universe, 
it is sustained in bliss and it again dissolves in bliss. 

According to all schools of Tantra, bliss is the 
nature of the Absolute, which is conceived both positive¬ 
ly and negatively. The Absolute is realised by us when 
we realise our self as perfect bliss. The ultimate aim 
is, therefore, to attain a state of perfect bliss. In all 
our ordinary experiences of pleasure we have but a 
momentary glimpse of the same bliss which constitutes 
the ultimate nature of our self. But these experiences 
of pleasure, because of their extremely limited and 
defiled nature, bind us to a lower plane of life, instead 
of contributing to our advancement towards self- 
realisation. Herein comes the question of Sadhana 
which may transform even gross sense-pleasure into the 
boundless serenity of perfect bliss. 

In our ordinary life we have the experience of the 
most intense pleasure in our sex-experiences. Wide is 
the difference between this sex-pleasure and perfect 
bliss which is the ultimate nature of the self and the 
not-self; yet the distinction can be wholly removed by 
a total change of perspective and process. The sexo- 
yogic Sadhana of the Tantrikas is a Sadhana for trans¬ 
forming this sex-pleasure into a realisation of infinite 
bliss in which the self and the world around are lost in 
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an all-pervading oneness. This immersion of the self 
and the not-self in the all-pervading oneness of bliss is 
what is conceived as Nirvana by the Tantric Buddhists. 
Let us now see what practical processes of Yoga were 
enjoined by the Tantric Buddhists for the realisation of 
this end. 

(i) Body—The Medium for Realising the Truth 
(A) The Theory Of The Plexus 

On the practical side, which obviously is the funda¬ 
mental side of the Tantras, the most important thing 
is the stress laid on the body as the medium in and 
through which truth can be realised. The Buddhist 
Tantrikas, in unison with the other schools of Tantra, 
hold that the body is the abode of all truth; it is the 
epitome of the universe or, in other words, it is the 
microcosm, and as such embodies the truth of the whole 
universe. Attempt has actually been made in many 
Tantras to identify the universe completely with the 
body even by locating the seas, rivers, mountains, etc. 
in the different parts of the body. Whether we are ready 
to accept them in toto or not, the fact remains that the 
importance of the Tantras, as a science of religious 
methodology, consists in its analysis of the body and 
the discovery of all tattva in the nervous system and 
in the plexus and thus making the body, with the whole 
physiological and biological process, a perfect medium 
( yantra ) for realising the ultimate truth. 

Let us now see how the Tantric Buddhists dis¬ 
covered the different tattvas within this corporal struc¬ 
ture. This question itself will naturally lead us to the 
physiological analysis of the nerves and the ‘lotuses’ 
and this will also help us a good deal in understanding 
the yogic process of the Tantric Buddhists. 

This analysis of the physical system starts with the 
spinal cord, widely known as the Merudanda, which is 
taken to be one bone from the bottom of the back up 

O.P. 105—21 
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to the medulla oblongata. The name Merudanda is 
significant, and the analogy involved in the name is 
clearly brought out in the Sri-samputika , where it ha<* 
been said that in the form of the skeleton-bone the 
great mountain Sumeru remains in the body . 1 This 
spinal column, compared to the mountain, is said to be 
very profound. It is the cave of the highest truth 
where all the world vanishes away . 2 The next thing is 
the theory of the cakras (plexus) or the lotuses as they 
are also called. According to the Buddhist Tantrikas 
there are four such plexuses. The first is the lumbar 
plexus situated in the navel region. The next is the 
cardiac plexus in the heart. Next is the laryngeal and 
pharyngeal plexus at the junction of the spinal cord 
and the medulla oblongata; the last and the most im¬ 
portant is the cerebral plexus called the usmsa-kamala 
(the lotus of the head). In the Hindu Tantras, how¬ 
ever, there are six cakras or plexuses in addition to the 
Sahasrara or the highest cerebral plexus . 3 

1 sthitah pada-tale vayuh bhairavo dhanurd-kftih\ 
sthito’sti kati-dese tu tri-kono-ddharanan tatha || 
vartuld-kara-rupo hi varunas tridale sthitah | 
hrdaye pfthivi caiva caturasra samantatah || 
kankala-danda-rupo hi sumerur girirdt tatha | 

3 vara-giri-kandara gahira jagu tahi saala vi tuttai | 

Dohakosa of Kanhu-pada, Doha No. ii. 

3 The first is the Muladhdra-cakra, or the sacro-coccygeal plexus, 
situated between the penis and the anus and facing down; it has 
four petals of red colour with the four letters “v, £, s and s”. 
Next is the Svadhisthana-cakra or the sacral plexus, near the root 
of the penis with six petals of the colour of vermilion with the 

letters “b, bh, m, y, r and 1”. Next is the Manipura-cakra or 

the lumbar plexus in the region of the navel; there are ten petals 
of the colour of the cloud, with the letters “d, dh, n, t, th, d, dh, n, 
p and ph” on them. After that is the cardiac plexus or the Anahata- 
cakra in the heart, with twelve petals of the colour of the Bandhuka - 
flower (red) with the letters “k, kh, g, gh, h, c, ch, j, jh, ft, t 

and th” on them. Next is the laryngeal and pharyngeal plexus 

(Vi&uddha-cakra) at the junction of the spinal cord and the medulla 
oblongata with sixteen petals of smoky colour with the sixteen 
vowels on them. Above it is the Ajila-cakra between the eye-brows; 
it is the seat of the mind or the centre of all sense knowledge 
and dream knowledge. There are only two petals of white colour 
with the letters “h and ks” on them. Above all is the Sahasrarctr 
qakra in the highest cerebral regions. It is of thousand petals of 
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Of the six Cakras described in the Hindu Tantras 
only three are found in the Buddhist Tantras, viz., the 
plexuses in the navel region, in the heart and in the 
region just below the neck (i.e., Manipura-cakra, 
Anahata and Visuddha-cakra). The Sahasrara of the 
Hindu Tantras corresponds to the Usnisa-kamala of 
the Buddhists. But the most remarkable thing in the 
Buddhists’ conception of the Cakras is the location of the 
three kdyas, viz., Nirmana-kaya, Sambhoga-kaya and 
Dharma-kaya in these Cakras. Thus the lowest Cakra 
in the navel region represents the lowest kaya, i.e., 
Nirmana-kaya; the Cakra in the heart is identified with 
the Dharma-kaya and the Cakra just below the neck is 
said to be the Sambhoga-kaya. In the natural order 
the Cakra in the heart being next to the Cakra of 
Nirmana-kaya ought to have been the Sambhoga-kaya 
and the Cakra below the neck ought to have been the 
Dharma-kaya; but we do not know why the order has 
slightly been changed. The Sahaja-kaya is located in 
the Usnisa-kamala or the Sahasrara of the Hindus. It 
is also called the Mahasukha-cakra or the Mahasukha- 
kamala being the seat of great bliss. 

In this theory of the Cakras there are some anoma¬ 
lies as regards the number, location and the other de¬ 
scriptions. Let us therefore discuss some of the descrip¬ 
tions of the Cakras found in the different texts. In the 
Heruka-tantra (thirty-first patala ) we find that in the 
Mahasukha-cakra, situated in the head, there is a lotus 
of four petals representing the four noble truths or the 
four categories ( catuskoti ); it is pure, of the nature of 
a circle of enlightenment ( bodhi-mandala ) as the re- 

white colour and is facing downwards. On the petals the fifty 
letters including the vowels and the consonants are placed in twenty 
rounds. In the six cakras (excluding the Sahasrara) there are six 
presiding goddesses, viz., Dahirii , Rakini , Lakirii , Kakim , Sakirii 
and Hakim respectively. In the Sahasrara there is the union of 
the Siva and Sakti. Vide Sal-cakranirupana of Purnananda (with 
the commentaries of Kaliearana, Sankara and ViSvanatha), edited 
by Arther Avalon. (Tantric Text. Vol. II). See also,— Siva- 
sarhhitfi, Ch. V, 
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ceptacle ( ddhard ) and the seed ( blja) of all; outside is 
a lotus of thirty-two petals, and inside it is the letter 
“ha” in the downward way which is of the nature of 
the Bodhicitta and the fifteen digits of the moon. In¬ 
side is the Yogini of sixteen kalas or digits of the moon, 
carrying intense bliss with her. By the two sides are 
lalana and rasana of the nature of ali and kali ; and the 
supreme goddess herself is of the nature of Sahaja-bliss 
and non-duality . 1 The description seems to be rather 
significant. The sixteen kalas of the Bodhicitta, doubled 
in day and night seem to be represented by the thirty- 
two petals of the lotus in the head ; and lalana and ra¬ 
sana by the two sides of the Paramesvari (referring to 
Avadhutika) of the nature of ali and kali are but the 
two nerves (corresponding to the Ida and Pihgala of 
the Hindu texts) by the two sides of Avadhutika, 
who is of the nature of Sahaja-bliss and non-duality. 
Next in the neck is the Sambhoga-cakra with sixteen 
petals of red colour, within it is the syllable “hum”; 
above it nectar flows down incessantly through a 
tunnel . 2 In the heart is the Dharma-cakra with eight 
petals ; it is a visva-padma which is the double lotus, 
one facing upwards and the other facing downwards ; 
within it is the syllable “ hum ” downwards; a little 
above there is a white lotus, representing the universe 
( brahmanda-sadrid-karam ); within that is pure con¬ 
sciousness ( vijnanam ) which is ever manifest, all-per¬ 
vading ; it is the receptacle of all, and the source of all 

1 iirasi mahasukha-cakre catur-ddala-padmam iuddharh mada- 
sthdne sarvasy&'dhara-rupatvat / bodhi-mandala-svabhdvam / blja- 
bhntam/ bahye dva-trim&ad-dala-padmam / tan-madhye ha-karo* 
dho-mukhah bhavaii / bodhicittd-tmakam ce'ndu-kald-panca-daid- 
tmakath/ mahasukham vahen nityam yogini sodaSi kal&\\ laland- 
rasana dvayofy pdr&ve dli-kuli-svarupini/ sahajd-nanda-svabh&vafl ca 
advayam parameSvari || 

Herukor-tantra , MS. (R.A.S.B. No. 11279) pp. 78(B)- 

74(A). 

2 Cf . kanthe sambhoga-cakran tu §o4aia-dala-raktakam/ tan- 
madhye hvm^Mram/ta8yo 9 rddhve ghantikd-randhra-m&rgena amrtarh 
travati nirantaram/ 

fferuka-tantra, MS. p. 74(A). 
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self-produced knowledge ( svayambhu-jnand-dhdram ), 
it is the great Lord ( parameSvara ). 1 In the navel 
region is a lotus of sixty-four petals of blue colour; 
within that is the syllable “ am ” like a dazzling pearl. 
Slightly below is the kanda which is the receptacle of 
all the nerves numbering seventy-two thousand in all. 
From this kanda rise the nerve laland of the nature 
of Prajna and rasana of the nature of Upaya; and in 
the middle is the Goddess in the form of the universe, 
represented by the syllable “ am ”, she is of the nature 
of the four ‘bodies’ and grants all perfection and 
supreme bliss . 2 

According to the Sekoddesa-tika, the Usmsa-padma 
possesses four petals, the lotus in the forehead posses¬ 
ses sixteen petals, the lotus in the heart possesses 
thirty-two petals and the lotus in the navel region 
possesses sixty-four petals . 5 

In the Srl-samputa we find that the four Cakras 
are associated with the four Mudrds, viz., Karma- 
mudra, Dharma-rmidra, Maha-mudra and Samaya- 
mudra, which are again associated with the goddesses 
Locana, Mamakl, Pandara and Tara respectively who 
again in their turn are the presiding goddesses over 
the elements (confused with the skandhas, as we have 
already seen) of earth, water, fire and air; these are 
again represented by the syllables “ e, vath, ma and yd ” 
(Cf. evam maya srutam etc.). Thus the Nirmana- 
cakra in the navel region stands for the element of 
earth represented by the syllable “ e ” and presided 
over by the goddess Locana, who is associated with the 
Jtarma-mudrd. In this way the elements with their 
syllabic symbols and presiding deities and the associ¬ 
ated Mudras are located in the other three Cakras. * 

1 Heruka-tantra, MS. p. 74(A). 

8 Ibid., pp. 74(A)-74(B). 

3 G.O.S. p. 27. 

* ekdram prthivi jfieya karma-rnudrd tu locana | 

maha-krpa maho-pdya vi&va-rupa viSva-gocard || 
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It may be noted in this connection that according to 
the Hindu Tantras also we find that the Cakras or the 
Padmas are associated with different goddesses, viz., 
Dakirii, Rakini, Lakinl, Kakirii, Sakini, and Hakini, 
and we also find that the Muladhara-cakra represents 
earth, Svadhisthana water, Manipura fire, Anahata air 
and Visuddha ether . 1 Again goddess Locana in the 
Nirmana-cakra represents universal compassion 
( karuna), Mamaki in the Sambhoga-cakra represents 
universal brotherhood ( maitri ) and concentration 
( pranidhi ), Pandara represents self-contentment 
(rnudita ) and Tara represents absolute indifference 
( upeksa ). 2 These descriptions of the Cakras are also 
confirmed by the Hevajra-tantra, 3 and the Hevajra - 
tantra reminds us in this connection that as the Cakras 
are four in number, all the tattvas are four. Thus four 
are the moments, 4 viz., vicitra, vipaka, vimarda and 

sthitd virmdna-cakre vai nnbhau visva-pankaje || 
vam-lcaram tu ialaih jneymh dharma-mndra tu mamaki \ 
maitri pranidhi-rfipa tu devi vajra-mukhe sthitd || 
dharma-cakre tu hrdaye asta-dala-mbuje || 
ma-kdram vahnir uddisto maha-mud/rd tu pandara | 
muditd-bala-yogcna devi padma-kulo-dbhava || 
sthita sambhoga-cakre tu kanthe dvy-asta-dala-mbuje || 
yd-karo vdyu-rupo 9 stu sarva-klesa-prabhanjakah | 
inahd-samaya-mudra vai devi karrna-kuld mukhyd || 
upeksa jnuna-yogena tdrd samsdm-tdrini | 
mahdmkha-cakre tu dvd-trim6ad-dala-pankaje || 

Sri-samputika , MS. p. 10(A). 

Cj. tatra ndbhyabje bhuvah panca-gund gandha-rtipa-rasa-sparsa- 
subda-laksanah / hrdaydbje toyasya catvdro guna riipa-rasa-sparsa - 
sab da-hik sari dh / kanthdbje agues trayo guna rasa-sparia-iabda- 
laksandh/ laldtdbje nuxruto dvau gunau Sparsa-sabda-laksanau / 
usnisdbje sunyasua sabda-matrarn eko gunahl Sekoddesa-tika 
(G.O.S.) p. 51. 

1 Vide Sat-cakra-nirupanam, ed. by A. Avalon. 

Cf. Also, —Anandalahari quoted in the commentary of the verse 
No. 8 of the Satcakra-vivrti of Vis'vanatha, ed. by A. Avalon. 

2 See f.n. 4 of the previous page. 

3 e-karena locana devi van-karena mamaki smrta | 
ma-karena pandara ca yd-kdrena ca taruni || 

karmamiidrai-dharivamudrd- m a hdmu dra-samayamudrah / nir- 
mdna-cakre padmam catuh-sasti-dalam / dharma-cakre asta-dalam / 
sambhoga-cakre soda&a-dalam/ mahasukhe dvatrimiaddalam \ 

4 For the interpretation of the ‘moments’ see Infra ♦ 
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vilaksana; four are the angas (stages in the methods 
of the Sadhana), viz., seva, upa-seva, sadhana and 
maha-sadhana, four are the noble truths ( arya-satya ), 
viz., sorrow, its cause, its suppression and the way of 
suppressing it; four are 1 he tattvas, viz., the tattva of 
the self ( atma-tattva ), the tattva of the Mantras 
(mantra-tattva), the tattva of the gods (devata-tattva) 
and the tattva of knowledge ( jnana-tattva ); four are 
the anandas (states of bliss), viz., dnanda, parama- 
nanda, virama-nanda, and sahaja-nanda; four are the 
Nikayas, viz., Sthavira-vada, Sarvasti-vada, Samvidi- 
vada and Mahasahghika; sixteen (which is a multiple 
of four) are the Sahkrantis, 1 sixty-four (multiple of 
four) are the dandas, thirty-two nerves, four praharas 
and thus all are four (or multiples of four). 2 About 
the number of the petals of these Cakras or lotuses 
the Uevajra-tantra holds the same view. As in the 
Hindu-tan tras, here also there is the scheme of 
arranging the letters on the petals of the lotuses. 3 But 
in some texts the Nirmdna-cakra, instead of being 
located in the navel region, is located in the region 
near about the sex-organ. Thus it is said in the 
Hevajra-tantra (the verses being found also in the 
Samputika ) that four are the kayas, viz., Dharma, 
Sambhoga, Nirmdna and Mahasukha, of which the first 
three are situated near the sex-organ, the heart and the 
neck respectively. Nirmana-kaya is the region whence 
all the animate and the inanimate originate and there¬ 
fore it is located near the sex-organ. The Dharma- 
cakra is of the nature of the consciousness of all the 
dharmas and is located in the heart. Sambhoga means 
enjoyment of the six rasas; the Sambhoga-kaya is of 
the nature of all-existence (as pure delight) and is 
situated near the neck; the Mahdsukha-kaya is in the 


1 See Infra. 

a Hevajra-tantra, MS. pp. 4(A)-4(B). 

* Vide Hevajra-panjika or Yoga-ratnamala. 

MS. (Cambridge Add. No, 1699) p. 6(B). 
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head. 1 Then it has been said that Sthavari is in the 
Nirmana-cakra wherefrom all the static ( sthavara) 
originate. What is exactly meant by this Sthavari we 
are not sure; but it seems from the context that it 
may refer to the old Sthavira-vada or Thera-vada 
(the school of the elders). The Sarvasti-vada or the 
Realistic School which originated from a scrutiny into 
the nature of the dharmas (things) is said to be in the 
Dharma-cakra ; Samvidi-vada is in the neck, whence 
are all our perceptions ( samvedana ); Mahasamghi is in 
the Sukha-cakra, and Mahasukha is in the head. 3 The 
Samvidi-vada generally refers to the school of Vijnana- 
vada, but in the commentary of the Hevajra-tantra 
Samvidi is explained as referring to those who realise 
high emotions ; Mahasukha being the ultimate unity of 
all the dharmas, Mahasukha-cakra is the Mahasahghi. 3 
Again it is explained that the body ( kdya ) is called the 
Nilcaya which is explained in the commentary as the 
assemblage of the Bhiksus ( Bhiksu-sahgha ), and the 

1 tri-kdyam deha-madhye tu cakra-rupena kathyate | 
tri-kayasya panca-jhdnam cakram mahasukham matam || 
dharma-sambhoga-nirmdnam mahasukham tathaiva ca\ 
yojii-hrt-kantha-madhye tu trayah kiiydh vyavasthitah |] 
asesanam tu sattvdndm yatro’tpattih pramlyate\ 

tatra nirmdna-kayah sydt nirmdnam sthdvarmii yatah || 
utpadyate nimiyate anena nirmanikam matam (not found in 
the Samputika ) 

dharma-cittasvarupam tu dharma-cakraiii tu hrd bhavet || 
sambhogam bhunjanarh proktam sanndm vai rasa-rupindm | 
sarva-dharmesu dfdhatvdt sarvam asti-svarupakah (not found 
in the Hevajra-tantra) 

kanthe sambhoga-cakram ca maha-sukham Siratsi sthitam || 

Hevajra-tantra , MS. p. 50(A); Hamputikdy MS. p. 46(B). For 
the location of the Nirmana-cakra in the region of the sex-organ 
see also Sn-kala-cakra-tantra , MS. Cambridge, Add. 1864) p. 24(A). 

2 sthdvan nirtrhdqa-cakre tu nirmdnam sthavaraih yatah | 
sarvasti-vado dharma-cakre ca dharma-vddasamudbhavah || 
samvidi sambhoga-cakre ca kanthe sarhvedanam yatah | 
mahammghi sukha-cakre ca mahasukham mastake sthitam || 

Hevajra-tantra , MS. p. 50(B); Samputika , MS. p. 46(B). 

3 mahattvdt sarva-dharmarmm samghatvdt mahdsukha-cakram 
mahds&mghif ataevamahaf (masta)ke sirasi sarve§dm upari sthitam/ 

Hevajra-paftjikd, MS. (Cambridge Add. No. 1600) 

P' 50(A). 
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udara (literally the belly, but explained in the com¬ 
mentary as the womb of the mother, matuh kuksih) is 
called the monastery ( vihara ). 1 

(B) The Nerve System 

After the discussion on the Cakras the next import¬ 
ant thing is the analysis of the nerves. In general the 
nerves are said to be seventy-two thousand in number 
(excluding the smaller nerves, i.e., the upa-nadis, 
which are innumerable). The Hindu Tantras and the 
Yogo-panisads in general agree with the Buddhist 
Tantras as to the total number of the nerves (though 
controversies are also found). Of these, again, thirty- 
two are said to be more important, 2 and of these thirty- 
two, again, three are the most important,—these are 
Lalana, Rasana and Avadhutl corresponding to Ida, 
Pihgala and Susumna of the Hindu system. Lalana 
is the nerve in the left side and Rasana in the right 
side. There are pairs of names for them, of which some 
of the more important are : —Alt and Kali, e and vain, 
Gahga and Yamuna, Candra and Surya, Dhamana 
and Camana, Grahya and Grdhaka, Prajna and 
Upaya, etc * About the position of these nerves we 
find in the Hindu Tantras that inside the passage of 
the spinal cord (according to some outside the spinal 

1 nikdyam kayam ityuktam adarcnh vihdram ucyate | 

Hevajra-tantra, MS. p. 50(B); Samputikd , MS. p. 46(B). 

2 For a list of these thirty-two principal nerves, sec Sri - 

samputikd , p. 8(B). 

3 If all the .names given to these two nerves in the left and 
the right are classified into two groups, the two groups will stand 
thus: — 

i Daksina (right)— rasana , pihgala , siirya , ravi , agni 9 prana , 
camana, kali 9 bindu , upaya, yamund , rakta , palita , suk§ma , retas 9 
dharma , sthira , para , dyau 9 bheda 9 citta , vidya , rajas , bhdva 9 purusa , 
6%va, nirmanorkaya and grahya . 

ii Vdma (left)— lalana, ida 9 candra , sasin , soma , apdna , 
dhamana , dZt, nada 9 prajna , gahgd 9 sukra 9 bali, sthula 9 rajas 9 
adharma , asthira 9 apara 9 prthivi , abheda 9 acitta , avidyd , tamas 9 
abhdva , prakrti , iakti 9 sambhoga-kaya and grdhaka . 

Vide Studies in the Tantras —by Dr. P. C. Bagchi, p. 69. 

O.P. 105—22 
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cord) flows the nerve Susumna, which in reality is 
made up of three nerves, viz., citrinl of the nature of 
Sattva-guna (intelligence stuff), vajra, of the nature of 
Rajas (energy), and Susumna of the nature of Tamas 
(inertia). All the nerves start from a seat called the 
Kanda which is situated about one inch above the anus 
and one inch below the penis. The Susumna, seems to 
be a sort of duct inside the spinal cord and encases 
within it the nerve vajra, which again encases within 
it the citrinl, which again has an aperture called the 
Brahma-randhra running to the Sahasrara. The Ida 
and the Pingala, are outside the spinal cord and proceed 
from the left and the right sides respectively towards 
the nasal region in a symmetrical course encircling all 
the Cakras. According to other views, the Ida and the 
Pingala proceed from the right and left testicles res¬ 
pectively and pass on to the left and right of the 
Susumna in the bent form of a bow. The Ida is also 
called the moon, of white colour, and the Sakti; the 
pingala the sun, of red colour and the purusa; 
Susumna is of the nature and of the colour of fire. 
The three are again said to be the rivers, Yamuna, 
Sarasvatl and Gaiiga respectively and the three meet 
at a point at the root of the penis, which is regarded 
as the trivenl or the juncture of the three rivers. 
Through these Ida and Pingala, blow the vital winds 
prana and apana. 

In the Buddhist Tantras we find that the nerve 
Lalana or the Ali starts from the neck and enters the 
navel region from the left side, and from the navel 
again starts the Rasana or the Kali and enters the 
neck from the right. Within these two and passing 
through the lotus in the heart ( hrt-saroruha-madhya - 
go) is the Avadhutl, through which flows the Bodhi- 
citta, and this Avadhutika gives the Sahaja-bliss, and it 
itself is often described as the Sahaja-bliss. The most 
important thing is that the nerves in the left and the 
right have been identified with Sunyata and Karujja 
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or Prajna and Upaya, the two cardinal principles of 
Mahayana Buddhism; and the Avadhutl, as their 
commingling, is the Bodhicitta or the goddess Nairat- 
ma or the Sahaja-damsel. 1 * 3 We have discussed at 
length the question how these nerves Lalana and 
Rasana are identified or associated with Sunyata and 
Karuna, Prajna and Upaya, Ali and Kali, etc. In the 
Ekalla-vlra-canda-maha-rosana-tantra we find that the 
Lady (the female counter-part of Candarosana) asks 
the Lord (Candarosana) how the bliss produced 
through Prajna and Upaya can be enjoyed in the body. 
In reply the Lord says that there is the nerve in the 
left, named Lalana, which is of the nature of Prajna 
and in the right is the nerve Rasana, of the nature of 
Upaya. s Through the commingling of these two 
nerves in the middle nerve the bliss of Prajno-paya is 
to be realised. We should also notice that these three 
nerves Lalana, Rasana and Avadhutl have also been 
identified with the three Kay as, viz., Sambhoga, 
Nirmana and Dharma. Again, we have seen that the 
Lalana is said to carry the seed and Rasana the ovum 
and Avadhutl to carry Bodhicitta (which is a mixture 
of the seed and the ovum). Again Prajna and Upaya 
mean subjectivity and objectivity or the grdhaka and 
the grahya, and so these two nerves are also called 
grahya-grahaka. * About the names Gahga and 
Yamuna we may also compare the Hindu Tantras 
where Ida is said to be the river Yumna, Pihgala the 


1 Heruka-tantra, MS. (R.A.S.B., No. 11279) p. 8(A), pp. 18(B)- 

15(A). 

Cf. Vajra-vdrdhi-kalpa-maha-tantra, MS. (R.A.S.B., No. 11285) 

p. 26(B). 

* lalana prajna-svabhavena vama-nadi praklrtitd\ 
rasana co'pdya-rupena daksine samavasthitd || 
Ekalla-vira-canda-mahd-rosana-tantra^S. (R.A.S.B., No. 9089) 

p. 15(A). 

Cf. Also,— Akulagama-tantra, quoted in the Studies in the 
Tantras of Dr. P. C. Bagchi, p. 69. 

3 ganga-yamune'ti sandhyaya candra- bhdsa-surya-bhasau grahya - 
grdhakau / Comm, on Song. No. 14 , Carya-pada (Sastri’s edition). 
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river Sarasvatl and Susumna, the Ganges. 1 The names 
Lalana and Rasana and Dhamana-camana seem to be 
rather technical. * 

The most common names for the pair of the 
nerves in the right and the left are the sun and the 
moon. These names are found in the Buddhist and 
the Hindu tantras alike. The nerves in the left and 
the right are called the Ali and the Kali which repre¬ 
sent the vowels and the consonants, which again in 
their turn are associated with the night and the day; 
the night and the day are again associated with the 
moon and the sun,—and thus the nerves in the left 
and the right are also called the moon and the sun. 
The Hatha-yoga-pradipika speaks of these two nerves 
as day and night. a The Sammohana-tantra says that 
the left nerve is the moon because of its mild nature, 
whereas the nerve in the right is called the sun because 
of its fierce nature ( raudra-tmika ). We have also 
seen that the left nerve is said to carry the seed and 
the right the ovum ; the seed is said to be the Siva—it 
is the moon,—and the blood is the Sakti,—it is the 
sun. 4 In the commentary on the Dohakosa of 
Kanhu-pada we find that the moon originates from the 
seed and the sun from the ovum. 5 These two nerves 


1 idayarh yamuna-devi pingal&yarh sarasvatl | 
iusumnay&m vased ganga tasarh yogas tridha bhavet || 
Sat-cakra-nirupanam, Comm, on the first verse. 

Saraha said in a Doha, —‘here (within the body) are the Ganges 
and the Jumna*. 

Saraha’s Dohakosa, Doha No. 47. 

a Dr. P. C. Bagchi, however, suggests that dhamana may be 
derived from V dhma which indicates a forward or outward move¬ 
ment, whereas camana may be derived from V'cam which means 
‘to eat’, i.e., taking in. 

Vide Studies in the Tantras, p. 65. 

* diva na pujayet lingam ratrau caiva na pujayet | 
xarvada pujayet lingam div&-ratri-nirodhatah || 

* binduh iivo rajal), saktir bindur indu rajo ravih, | 

Goraksa-siddhanta-sarhgraha, ed. by Gopinatha Kavi- 

rfija, p. 41. 

5 Sukrad utpadyate candro raktat surya-samudbhavah | 

Comm, on Dohakosa of K&nhu-pada, MS. p.* 88(B). 
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are also said to carry the vital winds prana and apana 
and the prana has again been said to be the Rahu and 
the apana to be the * fire of time ’ (kalagni). 1 About 
the names Ali and Kali we find in the commentary of 
the Marmakalika-tantra that Ali and Kali represent the 
vowels and the consonants which are forty-nine in 
number (‘ ks ’ being a mere combination of the letters 
‘ k ’ and ‘s’ is excluded), and forty-nine are the 
Vayus (winds) and thus Ali and Kali denote the winds 
and are thus associated with the two nerves in the 
right and the left. 1 2 In the Vaisnava Sahajiya cult of 
Bengal we find Ida, Pingala and Susumna identified 
with Vdyu, Pitta and Kapha . 3 

In the Sekoddesa-tika of Nada-pada we find men¬ 
tion of five important nerves, presided over by the five 
Tathagatas. According to it, the left nerve in the 
upper region, which is the moon, the Lalana or the Ida, 
which carries water, is of the nature of the Tathagata 
Amitabha; the right nerve, which is the sun, the 
Rasana, which carries fire, is of the nature of Ratna- 
sambhava ; in the middle of the lower region is the 
nerve (passage?) for stool, carrying earth, and it is‘of 
the nature of Vairocana ; the left nerve (in the lower 
region) is the nerve for urine and carries air and is of 
the nature of Amogha-siddhi; the middle nerve of the 
upper region is the nerve Rahu carrying Sunyata and 
is of the nature of Aksobhya ; the left nerve below 
it is the channel for semen; it carries knowledge 
(jnana-vdhini) and is of the nature of the Vajra- 
sattva. 4 


1 prdnato rtihu-nispattih kalagnir apy apdnatah || 

Ibid., MS. p. 88(B). 

2 MS. B.N. Sans. No. 88, p. 9(B). 

3 idfi, pingala, susumna tina nadi haya | 
vdi pitta Mesa bali loke y&re kaya || 

Nayika-sQdhana- tlka, quoted in the Post-Chaitanya 
Sahajiya Cult, by M. M. Bose, m.a., p. 71, 

4 G.O.S., p. 51. 
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The middle nerve is generally called the Avadhuti. 
The word has been explained in the following way,— 
Avadhuti is that which destroys through its-effulgent 
nature all the sins. 1 In the commentary of the Carya- 
pada also Avadhuti is described as that which washes 
away all the beginningless thought-construction of 
existence. 2 It has also been said to be Avadhuti as it 
removes all the evils of afflictions very easily. 3 It is 
also called, as we have already said, the goddess Prajna, 
or the Nairatma, the Yogini or the Sahaja-damsel. 

(ii) Selection of the Preceptor 

Yogic practice is always indispensable for the 
attainment of the Bodhicitta. It is said in the Pahca- 
krama that the vows and practices ( vrata-carya- 
dikam ) are indeed useless without the tattva ; but 
perfect enlightenment again can never be attained 
without practice. As the fire in the log of wood never 
manifests itself without friction, so the Bodhi (which 
is already within) will never be produced without 
proper practice. 4 In this practice great importance 
has been attached to the selection of the preceptor,— 
for it is neither by much reading nor by penances, nor 
by any amount of labour undertaken in innumerable 
practices that a Sadhaka can get at the truth; it has 
been repeated over and over again that truth can never 
be attained without the blessings of the preceptor. 
Common sense will allow us to understand that where 


1 avarh papam dhuvarh (?) dhvastam prabhdsvara-rupatvat 
anaye'ty avadhuti / 

Comm, on the T)ohakom of Kanhu-pada (Doha No. 4), 
MS., No. B. N. Sans. 47, p. 80(B). 

2 avadhuti sabda-sandhyaya anadi-bhava-vikalpan ca dhiitvd 
prakrti-parUuddha-vadhuti-rupena, etc. 

Comm, on Song No. 2. 

* avahelaya anabhogena klesa-di-papam dhunoti ity avadhuti | 

Comm, on the Doh&kosa (Doha No. 4) of Kanhu-pada 
(ed. by MM. H. P. Sastri). 

4 yatha’gnir d6ru-garbhastho no’ttisthen manthanad vin& \ 
tath&’bhyasad vina bodhi(r) jayate ne’ha janmani || 

MS. p. 24(B). 
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there is anything practical to be performed, there 
naturally comes the question of adopting a proper 
guide,—and Indian religions, from the very beginning 
in the Vedic time down to the modern era, invariably 
involve some kind of practice either ceremonial and 
ritualistic or yogic ; hence is the importance of the 
Guru. The Guru is very often regarded higher than 
God himself, for God is something absolutely fictitious 
to a man unless he has been blessed by the practical 
instruction of the Guru which enables a man to realise 
what God or the ultimate reality is. The Tantras, as 
we have seen, lay the greatest emphasis on the practi¬ 
cal aspect of religion and the practices enjoined in the 
Tantras are very secret and complex,—there is the 
chance of physical or mental aberration at every step. 
As on the one hand, these practices, when properly 
and systematically carried out, will lead a man to the 
highest spiritual elevation through the realisation of 
the truth ; on the other hand, they .may lead a man to 
the darkest abyss of hell, if these are not very cauti¬ 
ously and methodically carried out with the directions 
of the experienced Guru. Because of this difficulty in 
carrying out these practices and because of the great 
dangers they may very easily lead to, these practices 
have always been kept most secret and there is no 
other way to learn them than the blessings of the well- 
experienced Guru. It is for this reason that we find in 
most of the Tantras chapters devoted to the selection 
of a good preceptor and a good disciple. Even the 
Carya -songs and the Dohas of the Siddha-caryas refer 
to this importance of the Guru every now and then. 
This Guru-vada in India, current from a very old time 
and emphasised in the Tantric ages, has also flowed on 
in all the minor religious sects of India. 

After securing a suitable preceptor and also a suit¬ 
able Prajna (woman) the Yogin should approach the 
reverend Guru and propitiate him by worship, hymns, 
etc. Then follows the ceremony of Abhi§eka or initia- 
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tion into the cult. This Abhiseka is a very old custom 
of initiation with religious rites and ceremonies and it 
is also found in early Buddhism in the initiation to the 
vow of pabbajja (pravrajya, literally, going out, i.e., 
the vow of renunciation) and the initiation to upasam- 
padd (literally, arrival, i.e., the entry into the circle of 
the fully accredited members of the Sangha or monas¬ 
tery). Even now this ceremony of Abhiseka is current 
in all schools of Buddhism in all the countries. This 
Abhiseka is held to be indispensable for the Sadhana 
in esoteric Buddhism. It is said that the Yogin who 
wishes to attain the Yogihood without proper initia¬ 
tion only darts a blow to the sky with fists and drinks 
the water of mirage. 1 The Abhiseka in the secret cult 
is generally known as the Vajra-bhiseka. 2 In some 
texts we find Mantras for four kinds of Abhiseka, viz., 
Kalasa-bhiseka (i.e., initiation by outward purification 
by the water of the jar, etc.), Guhya-bhiseka (initiation 
into the secret cult), Prajna-bhiseka (initiation to per¬ 
fect wisdom) and Vajra-bhiseka (i.e., initiation to the 
adamantine truth). 3 In the Sekata-nvaya-sarhgraha 
we find that this Kalasa-bhiseka comprises within it 
six Abhi§ekas, viz., initiation with Udaka (water), 
Mukuta (a crown), Vajra (the thunder), Ghanta (the 
bell), Nama (name) and Acarya (the preceptor), and 
these six Abhisekas are of the nature of the six Tatha- 
gatas. * Thus the initiation with water is of the nature 
of ideal knowledge, and so of Aksobhya 11 ; the initiation 
with the crown is of the nature of equalising know- 

1 na’bhmkto hi yo yogi yogitvam abhivdnchati | 
hanyate vwstina’khsaiii pivet ca mrga-trsnikam || 

Quoted in the Kriya-saihgraha-panjika , MS. p. 5(A). 

2 For this Abhiseka , see Prajno-paya-viniscaya-siddhi , Ch. V, 

Jhana-siddhi, Ch. XVII; Samputika, first pafala of the 
second Kalpa , etc. 

3 Vide the Ch. on Abhiseka in the Kriyd-samgraha-panjikd , MS. 

pp. 4(A)-6(B); Sekat&-nvaya-samgraha 9 collected in the 
Advaya-vajra-sarhgraha (G.O.S.), IIevajra-tantra, Man- 
4ala-krama; Sekoddesa-fika (G.O.S.). 

4 Vide Sri^cakrasambhdra-tantrd . 

3 Advaya-vajrasarhgraha, pp. 86-87. 
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ledge ( samata jnana), and so is of the nature of Ratna- 
sambhava; initiation with the thunder is of the nature 
of discriminative knowledge and represents Amitabha; 
the initiation with the bell is of the nature of the per¬ 
formance of duties and so represents Amogha-siddhi: 
the initiation with a name is of the nature of the know¬ 
ledge of the perfectly pure dharma-dhatu and re¬ 
presents Vairocana and the initiation by the Acarya is 
of the nature of the adamantine knowledge ( vajra - 
jnana). 1 But in general Kalasa-bhiseka seems to be 
the rite of initiation by pouring the water of the jar. 
Next is the Guhya-bhiseka or the initiation into the 
secret cult. Here the preceptor explains all the secret 
processes of the yogic sadhana by which Bodhicitta 
should be produced through the union of the Upaya 
and the Prajna, how its downward tendency should be 
checked, how it should be sent upward to the Usnisa- 
kamala and how Mahasukha of the nature of nirvana 
is to be attained. After the Guhya-bhiseka the pre¬ 
ceptor explains to the disciples the void nature of the 
self ( pudgala) as well as of all the objects ( dharma ), 
and also how this yogic process leads a man to the 
realisation of that perfect knowledge (prajna). This 
part is, therefore, called the Prajiia-bhiseka or the 
Prajha-jhdna-bhiseka. But as Vajra is the ultimate 
adamantine reality and the ultimate principle of purity, 
the initiation ends with an initiation into the Vajra- 
jhana called the Vajra-jhana-bhiseka. 

x After initiation the Yogin with his Mudra is led to 
the Mandala or the mystic circle and is then permitted 
to perform the Yoga in company of the Mudra or the 
Prajna. 2 In some texts, however, the intiation is 
performed within the Mandala. 

1 For the Abhisekas also see Vajra-vali-nama-mandala-panjika , 
MS. R.A.S.B., No. *13855, pp. 80(A)—81(A) and 98(A)—100(A). 

2 For details see Hevajra-tantra; also Sekoddeia-tika (G.O.S.), 
p. 25. The Prajna here is called Mudra as she is instrumental to 
the attainment of bliss (mudarh sukha-vi&e$am ratirh daddtVti mudra. 
-^Sekoddeia-txkdy p. 56). 

O.P. 105—23 
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. In some texts again we find other preparatory 
rites of killing or driving away the disturbing ghosts 
and spirits and all other evils of the ten quarters 
through the help of Mantras and other practices, and 
of placing the ten Buddhas in the ten quarters for safety 
in Yoga. We have already seen that in this yoga- 
sadhana the Yogin has to be a god,—he must realise 
himself as the god or the Supreme Lord Buddha, and 
the woman to be united with, must be realised to be 
nothing but the embodiment of Prajna or Sunyata- 
knowledge. For this realisation the Yogin places the 
five Tathdgatas and their female counter-parts with 
their respective bija-mantras in the different parts of 
the body (both of himself and of the Mudra), and 
during all these processes he should meditate and 
recite that he is of the nature of adamantine know¬ 
ledge. 1 

(iii) The Production of Bodhicitta and 
Its Regulation 

After all these preparatory rites follows the 
esoteric practice, which is strictly prohibited to be 
taken in the ordinary sense; it should be performed 
only as a process of Yoga for the attainment of the 
Bodhicitta or for the realisation of the ultimate Sahaja- 
nature of the self and the dharmas. 2 Through the 
yogic union of the Prajna and the Upaya, the Bodhi¬ 
citta is produced within, and after it is produced its 
flow must be checked in the navel region which is the 
Manipura-cakra or the Nirmana-kaya-cakra 2 It is 

1 C/. The Pindi-krama of Panca-krama; Jvala-vaU-vajra-mala- 
tantra , MS. pp. 14(A)—14(B); Citta~vi$uddhi-prakarana , Verses 
76-78. 

2 C/.,— manthayet kamald-mbhodhbh sahaja-mrta - kdnksayd / 
Jvdld-vatt-vajra-mdla-tantra , MS. p. 18(B). 

This line is quoted in the Marmakalika-tantra as belonging to 
the Guhya-vajra-virasim-sadhana , MS. (B.N. Sans. No. 88) p. 26(A). 

3 Vide Sn-kdla-cakra-tantra, MS. (Cambridge, Add. No. 1864), 

p. 104(B). 

Cf. Comm, on Caryd-pada No.2, pifhake vajra-manau patat 
dharaitam na ydti . 
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held that as long as the Bodhicitta remains restless, it 
binds us to the world of existence and non-existence; 
but when its movement is stopped once for ever in the 
lotus in the head, it produces the state of supreme bliss 
which is of the nature of liberation. Thus this Bodhi¬ 
citta has got two aspects; in the ordinary restless 
aspect it is called the samvrta and in the motionless 
aspect of intense bliss it is called the vivrta or the 
paramarthika. It is said in the Hevajra-tantra ,— 
“One should produce Bodhicitta in the form of both 
vivrta and samvrta; the samvrta is like a Kunda flower 
( i.e ., white in its physical form), and the vivrta is of 
the form of bliss.” 1 We have seen that the Madhya- 
mikas believe in two aspects of the reality, the samvrti- 
satya, i.e., the phenomenal or the provisional truth and 
the pdramarthika-satya which is the ultimate truth 
(corresponding to the vyavaharika and paramarthika 
of the Vedantists). These twofold aspects of the 
Bodhicitta, the physical or the phenomenal aspect (in 
the form of semen virile) being the samvrta and the 
ultimate aspect (in the form of incorporeal all-pervad¬ 
ing Mahasukha as the ultimate nature of the dharmas) 
being the paramarthika or the vivrta seems to be 
drawn in analogy with the twofold conception of the 


vajra-mani-sikhara-susire bodhicittarh . vandhayati / 

Comm, on Carya-pada, No. 8. 
mani-kvle bahia odiAne sagaa || Song No. 4. 
manir-mulad urddhvarh gatvd gatva mahasukha-cakre antar- 
bhavati | Comm, on Song No. 4. 
mani-mula-dvara-nirodham kartavyam\ Ibid, 
kacchika-mam-mulam gatam, tad eva bodhicittarh sahaja- 
nandena vidhrtarh sad vaimalyarh cakro-ddesena pravaham kuru/ 
Comm, on Song No. 13. 

See also Pahca-krama of Ghantapada quoted in the Subhasita- 
samgraha of Bendall, p. 72; Kriya-sarhgraha-panjika, MS. p. 75(A); 
Marma-kalika-tantra, MS. p. 4(B). 

1 bodhicittam utpadayet vaivrtti-sariivrtti-rupakam \ 
samvrtam kunda-samkaSarh, vivrtam sukha-rupinam || 
Hevajra-tantra, MS. pp. 47(B)—48(A). 

Cf. Also Heruka-tantra, MS. (R.A.S.B., No. 11279) p. 74(A). 
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truth of the Madhyamikas. 1 For the attainment of 
the Mahasukha the flow of Bodhicitta must be arrested. 
It is said that as long as the Yogin does not discharge 
Bodhicitta, he enjoys intense and unruffled bliss aris¬ 
ing from the joyous sensations; but if Bodhicitta, which 
is the cause of all perfection, flows down, it cannot be 
made to rise through the middle nerve and no perfec¬ 
tion is attained. 2 

How then to check the downward flow of the 
Bodhicitta? For this purpose Hatha-yoga is resorted 

1 In the IIevajra-tantra it is clearly explained how to produce 
the gross Bodhicitta through the physical process and how to turn 
it to the Vivrta form through the yogic process. Pleasure may 
also be realised through the discharge of the Bodhicitta, but that 
has unreservedly been condemned by all the Buddhist Tantrikas; 
and it has been said that instead of delivering a man it binds 
him to the realm of gross sense-pleasure. It is, therefore, that 
we find in all the texts repeated warnings not to discharge the 
Bodhicitta; if it be discharged, the Mahasukha is never realised and 
if the Mahasukha be not realised, the ultimate Sahaja-nature can 
never be realised, and if the ultimate nature be not realised, a man 
is not liberated from the world of illusion. MS. pp. 48(A)—49(A). 

2 “There is no greater sin than discharge and no greater merit 
than bliss (arising from the motionless Bodhicitta).” Again, “Dis¬ 
charge is the progenitor of detachment (virdga) and from detachment 
arises sorrow, and from sorrow is the loss of the vital element and 
from the loss of the element comes death”. 

na viraga(t) param pdparh punyam na sukhatah param\ 
tatha ca,— cyutir virdga-sambhutir viragad duhkha-sambhavah\ 
duhkhad dhatu-ksayam pumsam ksayat mrtyuh prajdyate || 

Quoted in the Comm, on the Marma-kalika-t antra, MS. 

p. 5(A). 

Also quoted in the Comm, on the Dohakosa of Kanhu-p&da as 
belonging to the Adi-buddha , MS. (B.N. Sans. No. 47) p. 49(B). 

In the SekoddeSa we find that the Sahaja-form of the Lord 
is nothing but the motionless state of the fluid. 

ydvan na(o , sic.) patati prahhasvaramayah §ita-m&u-dhara-dravo 
devi-padma-dalo-dare samarasl-bhuto jinanam ganaih | 
sphurad (sic. sphurjjad) vajra-sikha-gratah karunayd 
bhinnam jagat-karanam 

garjjadd hi karund-balasya sahajam janihi rupam vibhoh || 

Quoted in the Comm, of the Carya-pada, Song No. 8. 
Srt-kala-cakra definitely declares that salvation is impossible 
through the discharge^—so the Yogins should always shun worldly 
pleasure. 

oindor mokse kva mokso gata-parania-sukhe yoginarh janma-bije 
tasm&t samsdrasaukhyam ksanamiha yatibhih sarvadd varjaniyam || 
MS. Ch. Y. (jrldna-pofala), Verse 120. 
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tp. In the commentary of the Marma-kalika-tantra, 
we find that the flow of the Bodhicitta is to be checked 
by the help of Sadahga-yoga or the Yoga with six 
parts; these are: abstraction ( pratyahara ), medita¬ 
tion ( dhyana ), restraint of the breath ( pranayama ), 
attention (dharana), remembrance ( anusmrti ) and final 
absorption ( samadhi ).' 

In the Sri-guhya-samaja (Ch. XVIII) we find 
detailed description of these six parts of Yoga, and 
these descriptions are again fully commented on in the 
Sekoddesa-tlka of Nado-pada. The first part of Yoga, 
viz., pratyahara means the restraint of the ten senses 
from their respective objects through a process of 
abstraction. Through pratyahara the Sadhaka deve¬ 
lops an aversion to all physical forms and perception, 
and he further develops an insight whereby he can 
view all objects of the world from the Sunyata pers¬ 
pective. The second part, viz., dhyana means viewing 
the pahca-kamas (five objects of desire) as of the 
nature of the five Buddhas. The five objects of desire 
stand here for all the objects of the world ( sarve 
bhavah sthira-cala-tmakah) and the five Buddhas stand 
for Buddha in general. Dhyana here then means 
meditating on all existence as of the nature of Buddha 
in the ultimate essence. This dhyana is again of five 
kinds, viz., vitarka, vicara, priti, sukha and ekagrata. 
Vitarka means guhya-trayo-daya, i.e., the sudden flash 
in the citta of a general ideal reflection ( caitya-sthula - 
karena) of the three elements of three times. Vicara 
means meditating on the specific nature of objects as 
of the nature of perfect enlightenment. Priti means 
an agreeable state of mind resulting from the taking 
in of the objects; sukha means the delight resulting 

1 pratyaharas tathadhyanam prariayamo’tha dharana] 

anusmrtih samadhU ca sad-ahgo yoga ucyate || 

Sri-guhya-samaja-tantra (G.O.S.), Ch. XVIII, p. 168. 
Cf. Maitrayanlya Upanisad (Cowell’s Edition, Ch. VI, p. 129) where 
the six Angas are described as Pratyahara, Dhyana, PrS.nA.yama, 
Dharana, Turk a (self-examination) and SamSdht. 
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from such meditation; ekdgrata means the fixing of 
the mind in the Sunyata, i.e., the one-pointed state of 
mind which remains steady in the realisation of the 
Sunyata-nature of all objects. 

The third part of Yoga is pranayama, which 
means the control and arrest of the vital wind ( prana - 
vayu). This prana-vdyu is of the nature of the five 
elements ( panca-bhuta ) as well as the five Buddhas. 
The wind that flows through the left nostril (which is 
lalana ) represents the principle of the five skandhas 
(which are identified with the pahca-bhutas ) and the 
wind flowing through the right nostril (which is 
rasana) represents the principle of the five Buddhas. 
These two courses of the vital wind must be united and 
made into a subtle body, as it were, and made flow 
through the middle nerve passing through the lotuses 
in the navel, heart, neck and the forehead. Then this 
vital wind must be made steady in the lotus between 
the two eye-brows. This is what is meant by 
pranayama. 

This process of pranayama is regarded as very 
important in the esoteric Yoga of the Buddhists and 
is variously described in different texts. We have seen 
before that in the Panca-krama the vital wind has been 
described as the vehicle ( vahana) for our defiled nature 
(prakrti) and this vayu is described as the root of 
all the principles of defilement and as such the root- 
cause of the samsara or the cycle of birth and death. 
In the Vajra-japa-krama of the Panca-krama we find 
that mantra-tattva is nothing but the vdya-tattva 
(the science of the vital wind). This vayu-tattva com¬ 
prises within it the five tattvas (which when combined 
together constitutes the ultimate truth); these are the 
tattvas of the five Dhyani-Buddhas and, therefore, of 
the five skandhas. It is said in the text Vajra-mala 
that from the air of the right nostril issues forth a 
lustre of red colour; it is the circle of fire and Padma - 
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natha is the presiding deity here; from the left issues 
forth the lustre of deep green colour in an aerial circle 
and Karma-natha is the deity here ; the lustre issuing 
forth from both the nostrils is of yellow colour and it 
is said to be the circle of Indra and presided over by 
Ratna-natha. The steady wind within, of the colour 
of the white Kunda flower, or the moon, is the circle 
of Varuna, prescribed over by Vajra-naiha, and the wind 
pervading the whole physical system and prompting 
all the active tendencies is of the nature of Vairocana. 1 
These five kinds of lustre of the nature of the five 
Buddhas are to be thought of in the region between 
the two brows, i.e., at the starting point of the nose 
(nasagra) and they are to be thought of united into 
the form of a mustard seed ( sarsapa ); in this mustard 
seed, however, the whole universe of the static and the 
dynamic should be meditated on,—it is also to be 
thought of as the place of all wisdom—of all the 
mysteries of knowledge. 2 This mustard seed, however, 
represents the Lord himself of the nature of the five 
wisdoms. 3 * * * This small figure of the form of the mustard 
seed representing the five kinds of winds of the nature 
of the five elements and the five kinds of wisdom, is 


1 dahsinad vinirgato rasmir hutabhun-maridalan ca tat | 
rakta-varnam idarh vyaktarh padma-natho’tra devata || 
vamad vinirgato rasmir vayu-mandala-samjnitah\ 
harit-syama-sankasah karma-ndiho’tra devata || 
dvabhyam vinirgato rasmih plta-varno mahadyutih | 
mahendra-mandalan caitad rutna-(na)tho 9 tra devata || 
stabdho manda-pracaras tu sita-kunde-ndu-sannibhah\ 
mandalam varunarh caitad vajra-natho’tra devata || 
sarva-deha-nugo vayuh sarva-cesta-pravartakah | 
vairocana-svabhavo’sau mrtakayad viniscaret || 

Quoted in the Panca-krama , MS. p. 16(B). 

2 nasa-gre sarsapam cintet sarsape sa-cara-caram \ 
bhavayet jfiana-padam ramyam rahasyam jnana-kalpitam || 
panca-varnam maha-ratnarh sarsapa-sthula-matrakam\ 
nasika-gre prayatnena bhavayedyogatah sada |l 

Ibid., MS. p. 16(A). 

3 panca-jnanamayam tattvam sarsapa-sthula-matrakam | 

tasya madhye sthito devo hy~ avyalcto vyakta-rupavan || 

Caturdevi-pariprccha-vyakhya-tantra, quoted in the 

Panca-krama , MS. p. 16(A). 
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meditated on in the region of nasagra and itself is called 
pranayama. 1 In many places of the Sri-Samaja we 
find mention of this theory of the five kinds of winds of 
the nature of the five elements and the five jnanas, 
which are to be meditated on in the region between the 
brows in the form of the mustard seed. 2 It may be 
noted in this connection that in the Hindu texts also 
we find five kinds of vital wind, viz., prana, apdna, 
samana, vyana and udana and in the Maitrayani 
Upanisad we find that before the world of the animate 
was created Prajapati (the creator of all beings) looked 
on his creation and found all around that his objects of 
creation were stones, mindless, lifeless, stark as stocks; 
he then reflected,—“I will enter within”, but as one, he 
could not animate them and, therefore, divided himself 
in five and hence he is named by five names, viz., prana, 
apdna, samana, vyana and udana. 3 We also find in 
this connection that the five senses are but the five 
lustres from within. 4 

The japa of the Mantras, according to the Panca- 
krama, does not mean the mere chanting or the mutter¬ 
ing of the Mantra; it is, as it is with the school of 
Mantra-yoga, a yogic process for controlling the vital 
wind with the help of the Mantras. In Mantra-yoga 
some Mantras (as for example ‘ora’ containing with¬ 
in it the parts ‘a’, ‘u’ and ‘m’) are divided con¬ 
veniently into three parts, and these three parts are 
associated with the three parts of the process of prana- 
yama, viz., Puraka, Kumbhaka and Recaka. Thus 
here in the Panca-krama the japa-mantra is orh ah hum 
and to mutter them in the yogic process according to 


’ panca-jndnamayam ivasarh panca-bhuta-svabhdvakam\ 
niicarya padma-ndm-gre pinda-rupena kalpayet || 
pafica-vari),am mahd-ratnamprandydmam iti amrtam | 
sva-mantrarh hrdaye dhyatvO, cittam bindu-gatam nyased || 

Samajo-ttara quoted in the Panca-krama, MS. p. 16(A). 
2 Sn-guhya-samaja, (6.O.S.) pp. 15, 25. 

* Ch. II, Ed.* by E. B. Cowell, pp. 26-28. 

4 Ibid., pp. 84-85. 
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their meaning is called vajra-jdpa. 1 What is then the 
meaning of this Mantra om ah hum ? It is said, the 
W creates all beings, ‘ah’ preserves them and ‘hum’ 
destructs them ; in Yoga, therefore, ‘om’ will mean the 
inhalation, ‘ah’ the suspension and ‘hum’ the exhala¬ 
tion. 2 Thus the vajra-jdpa seems to be nothing but 
pranayama associated with the Mantra for the control 
of the vital wind and the Panca-krama-tippam makes 
it very clear that the vajra-jdpa is nothing but the 
process for controlling the vital wind and to control 
the vital wind is to control the mind, and to control 
the mind and to destroy it is to realise the essenceless- 
ness of the dharmas. 3 In the commentary of the 
Carya-padas we find occasional mention of this vajra- 
jdpa and it seems from the references that vajra-japa 
was regarded as indispensable for the Yoga for the 
attainment of the Anuttara-samddhi or the ultimate 
state of extinction or rather absorption in the Maha- 
sukha. Some other well-known Mantras of Buddhism 
were also thus given some kind of yogic interpretation. 
Of these an important Mantra is, om manipadme hum. 
Padma is well-known from the Upanisadic period as the 
symbol of the generative energy and as such 
it often means female or the female organ; mani or 
diamond suggests its analogy with the masculine ele¬ 
ment,—and thus the Mantra om manipadme hum. may 
be interpreted as symbolising the sexo-yogic practice 
of Tantric Buddhism. 4 

In a song of Bhusuka-pada this vital wind, com¬ 
pared to a mouse, has itself been spoken of as citta and 

1 om ah hum artha-nugama-japena vihsvabhavena caruna\ 
vicaranat pahca-buddhebhyo vajra-japah sa ucyate || 

Panca-krama, MS. p. 17(A). 

2 om-karah samsrjet sattvan buddha-rupa-gra-kalpitan | 
hum-karah sarhharet sattvan dh-kdrah sthdpako bhavet |l 
pravesas casthitii caiva vyutthdnan ca kramena ca\ 
japet mantram abhinnd-hgam prajno-pdya-pade sthitah || 

Ibid., MS. p. 18(A). 

3 MS. (BN. Sans. Nos. 65, 66) p. 88(A). 

4 See J.R.A.S., 1906. See also Hasting’s Encyclopaedia of 

Religion and Ethics , p. 555. 

O.P. 105—24 
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it has emphatically been declared that this mouse is the 
cause of all our existence,—the duty of the Yogin is to 
kill this mouse with instructions from the preceptor . 1 
In another song of Kanhu-pada we find it put,in an 
enigmatic metaphor, ‘Kanhu has killed the mother-in- 
law and the sister-in-laws of the house and killing the 
mother also has become the Kapali ’. 2 The mother-in- 
law (sasu) here represents the vital wind of the nature 
of the mind and the sister-in-law ( nananda ) represents 
the wind that is responsible for the sense-perceptions 
of sight, etc. ( caksur-indriy-adi-vijnana-vatam, Comm.) 
and the mother ( maa ) represents the world illusion 
(maya), and in the Panca-krama the vital wind has 
been spoken of as the maya which is responsible for the 
world-illusion . 3 

In the Dohakosas we find frequent references to 
this arrest of the vital wind and of the control of the 
mind therewith. Thus it is said, ‘He who holds fast 
his vital wind and does not allow the mind to move a 
bit, casts away the fire of time very easily. Saraha 
says,—rub the two nerves, the sun and the moon, into 
one .’ 4 Again it is said,—‘Leave off this horse of the 
mind and the vital wind; he who does it is firmly 
established in the Sahaja-n&ture.’ 5 With the instruc¬ 
tion of the preceptor arrest the vital wind through the 
constant arrest of mind. When this vital wind is made 
steady what can time or death do of the Yogin ? 4 
Kanhu-pada also says in a Doha,—“If the door for the 
going in of the vital wind be firmly locked up and if in 
the abyss of darkness the Bodhi-mind be kept as the 
light, then the jewel of Jina touches the void above and 
attains nirvana through the enjoyment of life in the 
world.” 7 

1 Song No. 21. 

2 Song No. 11. 

3 Panca-krama, Svadhisthana-krama , p. 27(A). 

4 Collection of Dohas of Saraha (Dr. P. C. Bagchi’s Edition). 

5 Dohakosa of Saraha, Dohd, No. 45. 

6 Ibid., No. 60. 

7 Dohakosa of Kjfyhu-pada, DqM No. 22. 
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The fifth part of the Yoga is dharana ; in this stage 
all the functions of the senses are stopped and the jewel 
of vital wind is held fast in the lotus between the eye¬ 
brows. This dharana leads to the realisation of five 
omens or signs. The first sign is like a mirage, the 
second is like smoke, the third is like the fire-fly, the 
fourth like a bright light and the fifth is effulgent like 
the cloudless sky . 1 

The next part of Yoga, anusmrti, is the remem¬ 
brance of the realisation of the previous stages. The 
next part, Samadhi, is described as the accumulation 
of and the meditation on all the existence in the form 
of a circular mass ( bimba ) produced through Prajha 
and Upaya and the quick attainment of knowledge 
through that meditation. Through pratyahara the 
Yogin is established in all the Mantras, through dhyana 
he attains the fivefold transcendental or super¬ 
natural knowledge or faculty ( pahca-bhijhatva ) *; 
through pranayama is attained Bodhisattvahood, 
through the strength of dharana Vajrasattvahood; and 
through anusmrti the Sadhaka enters the circle of 
effulgence ( prabha-mandala ) and through samadhi he 
becomes free from all the veils ( avarana ). 

The flow of Bodhicitta is to be arrested through 
some process of Hatha-yoga called mudra, bandha and 
asana and the pranayama (the process of breath-con¬ 
trol); and it is held that through the proper practice of 
these processes the flow of Bodhicitta can be controlled 
by the Yogin under all circumstances. * 


1 For a detailed study of these signs see Obscure Religious Cults 
of the piesent writer. 

2 The five Abhijfids are:—(1) Iddhi-vidha or Iddhi-ppabheda 
(the different magical powers), (ii) Dibba-sotam (divine ear), 
(iii) Parassa Cetopariydnanam , or Paracitta-vijananaiii (knowledge 
of the thoughts of others), (iv) Pubbenivasd-nussatinunam (knowledge 
of the former existences), (v) Dibba-cakkhu (the divine eye). A 
sixth is also often added, viz., Asava-kkhaya-kara-nanam (the 
knowledge which causes the destruction of human passions). 

3 In these mudms and bandhas the main thing seems to be the 
acquisition of the capacity for the contraction and expansion of 
some of the muscles and nerves associated with the root of the 
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Now after the Bodhicitta is produced and its 
downward flow arrested, the Bodhicitta must march 
upward to reach the final stage in the V snisa-kamala. 
With this raising of the Bodhicitta from the navel to 
the lotus in the cerebrum through the different Cakras 
we may compare the Mahayana conception of the 

penis as well as the anus nnd with this control of the muscles and 
the nerves is often associated the question of breath-control. Among 
these mudras the most important seem to be the VajrolT , Sahajoli 
and Amoroli described in details in the Ilathayoga-pradipika. Among 
the other mudras the Khecari-mudra , the Maha-mudra , the Asvirii - 
mudra 9 the Vajroni-mudra ( Gheranda-samhita 9 8/45-47), the Yoni- 
mudrdy etc., are very important. In the description of these mudras 
and bandhas we find it repeatedly declared that if these mudras are 
rightly practised, the flow of semen can be checked at any stage 
under any condition. The bandhas are also the contraction and 
tying up, as it were, of many of the muscles and nerves. Among 
them the ZJ ddiyana-bandha, the Jalandhara-bandha 9 the Mula - 
bandha 9 the Maha-bandha , the Maha-vedha 9 etc. are described to 
be very effective for the purpose. 

But in this yogic practice of the arrest of the downward flow 
of semen and of giving it an upward flow to make it reach the 
Usnisa-kamala and make it motionless there the control of the differ¬ 
ent kinds of the vital wind is absolutely necessary. There is a very 
close relation between the motion of semen, the vital wind and 
the citta and the relation is so intimate that the arrest of any one 
of them will stop the course of the other two. It has been said 
that the bindu will attain exactly the same state as the vital wind, 
and both of them move and stop in perfect correspondence ( Amrta- 
siddhi). So, for the purpose of arresting the flow of the Bodhicitta 
the vital wind must also be checked. For all these purposes the 
two nerves in the right and the left require to be purified. For this 

S urification of the Nadis the yogin should first take in the vital 
reath (prana) through the moon (i.e., the Ida or the nerve in 
the left) and after the suspension of the breath within for some 
time (i.e., after Kumbhaka) should exhale the breath through the 
sun (i.e., Pingala or the nerve in the right); then again he should 
inhale the breath through the sun and after Kumbhaka exhale it 
through the moon; the nerves are sure to be purified through this 
process. After this the yogin should practise to suspend the vital 
breath within and instead of regulating it either in the left or in 
the right nerve should try to regulate it along the middle nerve. 
In the Heruka-tantra we find the same process described for the 
purification of the nerves as well as for the attainment of full 
control over breath (5tb patala). The most important of the pro¬ 
cesses for the arrest of the flow of Bodhicitta is the Kumbhaka 
or the suspension of the vital wind, both Prana and Apana . Prana 
is the wind that moves upward, and Apana is the wind that moves 
downward, and generally the disturbed semen within the body is 
discharged through the downward motion of Apana; but if this 
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march of the Bodhicitta through the ten stages after 
its production. Again we find in the Hindu Tantras 
that the world-force ( kula-kundalim sakti), residing in 
the lowest Cakra, coiled like a serpent, is to be raised 
from its latency and taken to the Sahasrara through 
the various Cakras with the help of yogic processes. 
In the Tantric Buddhist school also there is the ques¬ 
tion of raising the Sakti in connection with raising the 
Bodhicitta. It is said that when the Bodhicitta is 
produced in the navel region the goddess Candali is 
also awakened, as it were, in the Nirmana-cakra. 
When she is awakened the moon situated in the fore¬ 
head begins to pour nectar and this nectar rejuvenates 

Apdna is arrested, the Bodhicitta cannot go downward, and if Prana 
is arrested, it cannot go upward, and, therefore, when both are 
arrested or made passive, it can neither go upward nor go down¬ 
ward, but becomes motionless like the motionless air within. 

Cf. aha na gamai uha na jui | 
beni-rahia tasu niccala thdi || 
bhanai kunha mana kahavi na phvtlai | 
niccala pavana gharini ghare vattai || 

Dohdkosa of Kanhu-pada, Doha No. 18. ^ 

Cf. Also the Comm .:—adha na gacchaty apdna-vdyor nirodhdt , 
urddhvam na gacchati prdna-vdyor nirodhdt I dvabhydm 
urddhva-dhah prand-pdndbhydm rahitam parityaktam 
tasya tathd-mpena bodhicittam nirasya tisthatVti || 

In the commentary of the Marma-kalikd-tanira we find that the flow 
of the Bodhicitta must be checked by Aiiga-nyasa and Kara-nyasa. 
The anga is explained as the Apdna wind (MS. p. 23A) and the 
kara is explained as the Prana wind (karii mahdsukha-cakra-rati 
grhndtVti karah prdna-vdyuh , p. 24A) and thus AngOr-nydsa and 
Kara-nydsa mean the regulation of the Prana and the Apdna 
winds. In a song of Kukkuri-pada we find,—“The milk of 
the two teats cannot be ( i.e is very difficult to be) held in the 
milk-pot; the tamarind of the tree is eaten up by the crocodile” 
(Song No. 2). The implication seems to be that the novice yogins 
cannot arrest the flow of Bodhicitta in the navel region by a full 
control over the two nerves (which are compared to the teats of the 
cow, and the Manipnra in the navel being compared to the milk-pot). 
But expert yogins control Bodhicitta (which is compared to the 
tamarind, the body being the tree) with the help of the suspension 
of the vital breath or Kumbhaka (which is said to be the Kumbhira). 
Again it is said, “The mother-in-law has fallen asleep and the 
daughter-in-law awakes.” (Song No. 2). Here also the mother- 
in-law ( sasurd) represents the vital wind svasa and when she is 
asleep, i.e., when the vital wind is completely suspended, the daughter- 
in-law (vahudt), representing the Avadhutika , awakes. 
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and transubstantiates the body of the Yogin. This 
goddess Candali, variously known as Qombi, Yogini, 
Sahaja-sundan, Nairatma (or Nairamanl ) is variously 
described in various Tantras, Dohas and songs. In the 
process of rising from the lowest Cakra to the highest 
she transforms herself variously, causing new realisa¬ 
tions to the Sadhaka. From all that is said about her 
nature it seems that she is of the nature of a strong 
internal perception—something like a force of the 
nature of intense bliss produced through the esoteric 
yogic practice. As the nature of this Sakti, as conceiv¬ 
ed in the Buddhist Tantras, Dohas and songs has been 
studied in detail by the present writer in another 
work , 1 he does not propose to repeat the point here. 

Another important point, noticeable in this con¬ 
nection, is the regulation of the Bodhicitta through the 
middle path. We have seen that the philosophical 
schools within Mahayana were all, or at least professed 
to be, followers of the middle path inasmuch as all of 
them declared that the final state is neither a state of 
Shava nor a state of nirvana, —but it transcends or 
synthesises both. This Mahayanic principle has been 
adopted by the Tantric Buddhists in their practical 
Yoga in regulating the Bodhicitta through the middle 
path ( i.e., the middle nerve Avadhutika ) avoiding the 
two extremes which are represented by the two nerves 
in the right and the left. This principle of adopting 
the middle path in the Sddhana has variously (and 
often very poetically) been explained in the Tantras, 
Dohas and songs; but as this point has also been dealt 
elaborately elsewhere, * it need not be repeated here. 

(iv) The Four Mudras, Four Moments And The 
Four Kinds of Bliss. 

In this production of the Bodhicitta four stages, 
associated with the four Cakras or lotuses, are dis- 


1 Obscure Religious Cults, Chapter IV. 
J Op. cit. 
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tinctly marked, and on the basis of these four stages 
we find mention of four Mudras, four moments 
(ksana ) and four kinds of bliss. The four Mudras are : 
Karma-mudra, Dharma-mudra, Maha-mudra and 
Samaya-mudra; the four moments are: Vicitra, Vipaka, 
Vimarda and Vilaksana; and the four kinds of bliss are: 
Ananda, Parama-nanda, Virama-nanda and Sahaja- 
nanda. The Mudras here are practically the different 
stages of the Sadhana. In the small text entitled 
Catur-mudra we find that these four stages in the 
Sadhana and the resulting realisations are metaphori¬ 
cally described as the four Mudras (or great women) of 
the Sadhaka. Here Karma-mudra is explained as the 
physical yogic process of the Sadhana (including the 
production of the Bodhicitta, arrest of the flow of 
Bodhicitta, giving it the upward motion, etc.) ; the 
realisation here is of sensual pleasure ( ananda ) and, 
therefore, it only resembles the Saha/a-bliss very 
faintly. The knowledge produced here is also not the 
pure knowledge, it only resembles perfect knowledge 
very faintly by analogy. Tillo-pada says in a Doha 
that the Karma-mudra. should never be depreciated, 
for this is the yogic practice for the realisation of the 
four moments and pleasure . 1 Dharma-mudra is said 
to be of the nature of the dharma-dhatu (i.e., the ulti¬ 
mate element of the dharmas), non-phenomenal (nis- 
prapahea), free from thought-constructions ( nirvi- 
kalpa ), natural ( a-krtrima ), uncreate, of the nature of 
compassion and it produces Parama-nanda (great 
bliss). It seems that when the Bodhicitta is made to 
flow upwards through the middle nerve Avadhuti, a 
knowledge, associated with a realisation of bliss, of the 
ultimate element underlying all the elements of earth, 
water, fire, air and ether is obtained and the Sadhana, 
of this stage is called the Dharma-mudra . 2 When the 
Bodhicitta moves still more upwards, a transcendental* 


1 Doha No. 25. 

* Vide Advaya-vajra-sarhgraha (G.O.S.), pp. 88-84. 
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knowledge and realisation is produced and it is called 
the Maha-mudra. It is described as essenceless, free 
from the veils of subjectivity ( jheya-varana ) and the 
passions ( klesa-varana) ; it is like the clear mid-day 
sky of the autumn, the origin of all wealth, the unity 
of bhava and nirvana, a supportless body of compas¬ 
sion,—the embodiment of Mahasukha. The Samaya- 
mudrd (the Mudra of knowledge) is the Mudra per 
excellence—it is perfect bliss, perfect knowledge. We 
have seen that in the Samputika as well as in the 
Hevajra-panjika Karma-mudra has been placed in the 
Nirmana-cakra, Dharma-mudra in the Dharma-cakra, 
Maha-mudra in the Sambhoga-cakra and Samaya- 
mudra in the Mahasukha-cakra. 1 From this it appears 
that Karma-mudra represents the totality of the pro¬ 
cess and the resulting bliss and knowledge when the 
Bodhicitta remains in the Nirmana-cakra, Dharma- 
mudra is similarly the process, resulting bliss and 
knowledge when the Bodhicitta is raised to the Dharma- 
cakra, Maha-mudra similarly refers to the Bodhicitta 
in the Sambhoga-cakra and Samaya-mudra to the 
Bodhicitta in the Mahasukha-cakra . 2 

Let us now discuss the nature of the four kinds of 
bliss, viz., (1) Ananda, (2) Parama-nanda, (3) Virama- 
nanda and (4) Sahaja-nanda. Ananda is the bliss 
when the Bodhicitta is in the Nirmana-kaya, Parama- 
nanda in the Dharma-cakra, Virama-nanda in the 
Sambhoga-cakra and Sahaja-nanda in the Mahdsukha- 
kdya. About the nature of these four kinds of bliss 
the Hevajra-tantra says that Ananda means ordinary 
transient pleasure, Parama-nanda is more intense, 
Virama-nanda means the detachment from the worldly 
pleasure and Sahaja-nanda is the final bliss. The first 
involves an element of tactual perception, the second 
is a step towards pure bliss, the third is for the destruc- 

1 Vide SamputiM, MS. (R.A.S.B., No. 4854) p. 10(A); 

Hevajra-pailjika, MS. p. 2(B). 

* Cf. also Sekoddeia-tikd (G.O.S.), p. 62 et seq. 
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tion of all attachment and the fourth is the final. 
Again Parama-nanda is called bhava or existence in 
the world of birth and death, and as Virama-nanda is 
said to be of the nature of detachment, it represents 
nirvana; and Sahaja-nanda is neither bhava nor 
nirvana , it transcends both. 1 Again it is said that 
Ananda is like a resemblance of the world, i.e., here the 
Sadhaka gets only a glimpse of the world; Parama- 
nanda is the provisional world, Virama-nanda repre¬ 
sents the world, but Sahaja remains in neither of these 
three.’ 

In the Sekoddesa-tika we find that Ananda is the 
pleasure of passion which disturbs the mind; Parama- 
nanda is the realisation of full bliss when the Bodhi- 
citta reaches the forehead ; the next stage is the stage 
of Virama-nanda when nectar oozes from the moon in 
the forehead. Even in this stage of Virama-nanda the 
Sadhaka retains his consciousness of the egohood, i.e., 
the realisation of the bliss in this stage is associated 
with some sort of self-consciousness ; but this self-con¬ 
sciousness is totally lost in the state of Sahaja-nanda 
where the knower and the knowable are lost in the 
oneness of perfect bliss. Of the sixteen digits of the 
moon the first five represent Ananda, up to the tenth 
is Parama-nanda, up to the fifteenth is Virama-nanda 
and the sixteenth represents Sahaja-nanda. Again, 


1 anandena sukharh kincit parama-nandarh tato’dhikam] 
virama-nando viragah syfit sahaja-nandarh tu sesatah j| 
pratkamarh sparsa-krantanca dvitlyam sukha-vanchay&\ 
trtiyam raga-naiatvac caturtham tena bhavyate || 
paramd-nandah bhavam proktam nirv&nan ca vir&gatah\ 
madhyama-nanda-matran tu sahajam ebhir vivarjitam || 
Hevajra-tantra. 

Cf. also Sekodde$a-tika (G.O.S.), pp. 54-55. 

* prathamS-nanda-matran tu paramH-nandam dvisarhkhyatah | 

tritiyarh virama-khyan ca caturtham sahajam smrtam || 

* * * # * *' 

prathamd-nandam jagad-rupam parama-nandam jagat tathd | 
viramd-nandam jagac caiva na vidyeta sahajam trim || 

Ibid., p. 27(B), 

Cf. also the commentary. 

O.P. 105—25 
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corresponding to the four stages, viz., the state of wake¬ 
fulness ( jagrat ), dream (svapna), deep sleep (susupta) 
and the fourth or the final state (tunya), we have the 
four elements, viz., body ( kaya ), speech ( vak ), mind 
(citta) and knowledge (jhana) ; we have four kinds of 
bliss in each of these states and thus the actual num¬ 
ber of the kinds of bliss becomes sixteen in all. 1 2 

Closely associated with these four kinds of Ananda 
is the theory of the four moments or four distinct stages 
in the realisation of the Sahaja. These are, as we have 
seen, Vicitra, Vipaka, Vimarda and Vilaksana. 
Vicitra is the moment when the realisation of pleasure 
is attended with various kinds of emotions resulting 
from physical union. Vipaka is the moment when the 
bliss is matured to knowledge; Vimarda is a higher 
moment when the realisation of the bliss is attended 
with the consciousness of the ego as the realiser of the 
bliss ; Vilaksana is the moment when the realisation 
transcends all these three and the realisation of the 
bliss is free from any emotion of attachment or detach¬ 
ment. In the Vicitra moment there is the realisation 
of Ananda, in the Vipaka Parama-nanda, in the Vimarda 
Virama-nanda and in the Vilaksana Sahaja-nanda . a 

This theory of moments and the four kinds of bliss 
is very important from the standpoint of Yoga; for 
the lay Yogin who will not be able to distinguish 
between the one moment from the other and one kind 
of bliss from the other, may take even gross sensuality 
to be Sahaja- bliss or Mahasukha; but that is practi- 

1 G.O.S., pp. 26-27. 

2 vicitrafi ca vipdkan ca vimardo vilakmnas tatha | 
catuh ksanam samagamya evarh jdnanti yoginah || 
vicitram vividham khydtam dlingana-cumband-dikam \ 
vip&kam tad-viparyasarh sukha-mancisya bhunjanam || 
vimardam diocanam proktam sukham bhuktam mayeti ca| 
vilaksariam tribhyo’nyatra ragii-raga-vivarjitam || 

vicitre prathamd-nandah paramfi-nando vipdkake (?) | 
viramd-nando vimarda# ca sahajd-nando vilaksane || 
Hevajra-tantra , MS. p. 89(A). 

But c/. Seka-nirnaya of Advaya-vajrasamgraha (G.O.S.), p. 28. 
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cally adopting the path to hell. It is for this reason 
that the four moments and the four kinds of bliss must 
be very clearly distinguished. The Hevajra-tantra 
says that a perfect knowledge of the bliss follows only 
from a perfect knowledge of the moments. 1 Tillo-pada 
says in one of his Dohas, “He who knows the distinction 
of the different moments and the different kinds of 
bliss becomes a real Yogin in this very life”. 2 

To understand the esoteric Yoga of the Tantric 
Buddhists let us now sum up the whole discussion. We 
said in the beginning of this chapter that Mahasukha or 
great bliss is the Absolute of the Tantrikas. This Maha¬ 
sukha in its state of Absolute is motionless and change¬ 
less ; it materialises itself in the gradual process of 
change. The lowest Calcra of the body (whether the 
Nirmana-cakra of the Buddhists or the Muladhara-cakra 
of the Hindus) is the material plane and Mahasukha 
remains here in its grossly physical form—it is the sex- 
pleasure ; and in this plane Bodhieitta is the physical 
bindu (seed); through further downward motion the* 
bindu becomes transformed into the physical body. 
But as the bindu marches up from the physical plane to 
higher and higher planes it casts off its physical nature 
and approximates its original nature as the motionless 
and changeless ; this motionless and changeless Maha¬ 
sukha in the highest plexus is the Absolute in which the 
self and the not-self merge. The bindu in the Nirmana- 
cakra is composed of earth, water, fire, air and ether; 
but when the bindu in its upward march leaves the 
Nirmana-cakra, the element of earth merges itself in 
water, and in this way, with further march of the Bodhi- 
citta, the element of water merges itself in fire, fire in 
air and air in citta, and thus in the highest plane, i.e., 
Usnisa-kamala it becomes pure effulgence. When this 

1 anandas tatra jayante ksaij,a-bhedena bheditah | 
ksana-jnandt suitha-jnanam evamkare pratisthitam || 

Hevajra-tantra, MS. p. 80(A). 

2 khanarananda-bheu jo j&nai | 

so iha jammahi jot bhanijjai || (No. 28). 
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bindu as pure effulgence becomes perfectly.motionless 
in the highest plexus the Sadhaka attains a transubstan¬ 
tiated divine body with divine (immaterial) eyes and 
ears; he thus becomes omniscient and all-pervading 
and thus becomes the Buddha Himself. 1 


1 Sekoddeia-fikS (O.O.S.), p. 7, also, p. 40. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE ARGUMENT OF THE TANTRIC BUDDHISTS 
IN DEFENCE OF THEIR YOGA 

In the previous chapters we have tried to give an 
exposition of the theories and practices of the Tantric 
Buddhists. The rationale of the sexo-yogic practice of 
the Tantric Buddhists is to be found in what has been 
described and discussed above. We do not think that 
any further argument is necessary in defence. But it 
seems that, because of the unconventional nature of 
their practices, these Tantric Buddhists were sometimes 
over-conscious about the justifiability of their practices 
and advanced various arguments in defence of these 
practices. It will, therefore, not be without interest to 
state and examine the main arguments of these 
Tantrikas as we find them in the various Tantras. 
These arguments, as is the case with their other argu¬ 
ments, are not found in the texts in a systematised 
form, they are rather to be culled from the texts. But 
two works are found mainly, though not entirely, 
devoted to offering something like a philosophical 
explanation of these practices; the first is the Citta- 
viiuddhi-prakarana of Aryadeva and the second is the 
Tattvasiddhi of Santa-raksita. 1 

The main argument, to start with, is that to pass 
any ethical judgment on the nature of an action, it 
should always be remembered that an action, of what¬ 
soever nature may it be, is by itself neither moral nor 
immoral; in its non-relational absolute nature it is 
purely colourless, and hence in itself it has got no value, 
that being always relative. Thus the moral, immoral 
and non-moral nature of an action is to be determined 


1 MS. (C.L.B.), No. 18124. 
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by the effect it produces in relation to the general 
scheme of life. To be strictly ethical, it is not even the 
effect that determines the nature of an action,—it is 
rather the motive behind that speaks either for or 
against it. The main emphasis of the Tantric Bud¬ 
dhists seems to be on this vital point of ethics. If it 
be the motive behind the action, and not the action 
itself, that determines the nature of an action, any and 
every action in the form of some religious practice is 
to be justified, provided, the motive behind is nothing 
but the attainment of some religious fulfilment. The 
ultimate goal of the Tantric Buddhists is the realisation 
of Mahasukha in the form of perfect enlightenment, 
which tantamounts to the realisation of the Vajra- 
nature or the Sahaja- nature of the self and the dharmas. 
With a view to attaining this final goal they adopted 
a particular sexo-yogic practice. If we are to judge this 
.•practice by the motive which impels them to have 
recourse to it—and not by the commonly accepted 
nature and value of the action—we shall have nothing 
to say against it. If the motive or rather the perspec¬ 
tive be not pure, they will be like fools building their 
house on the sands and great will be their fall in the dark 
abyss of the cycle of birth and death. This path of 
Yoga with sex-relation has frequently been spoken of as 
a very easy path for the attainment of success, as it is 
the most natural path, being in consonance with our 
natural human tendencies and involving no unnatural 
strain of continual repression. At the same time it has 
also been repeatedly reminded at every step that it is 
also a very dangerous path of Yoga; for, everything 
depends on the purity of the citta. 

In the Citta-visuddhi-prakarana of Aryadeva we 
find a short ethical discussion on the nature of sin. 
There it is said that the mind is the real agent of all 
actions—nay, it is the antecedent factor of the dharmas, 
it is the most important, it is the quickest; it is through 
the pleasure and displeasure of the mind that our speech 
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and actions follow. 1 It is, therefore, that the citta is 
solely responsible for the ethical nature of an action. " 

Thus the intention behind an action gives an action 
a moral or immoral colouring, and as this principle has 
got its sanction in the Scriptures, no pious man can have 
any objection to it. 3 Then the author goes on to say 
that the Yogin, who has made a * god ’ of himself by the 
universalisation of the self, and all of whose activities 
are prompted by a spirit of benevolence towards the 
world, attains liberation by the enjoyment of objects, 
and never is he bound down by any such enjoyment. 
As a man versed in the science of poison knows poison 
as poison and then swallows some quantity of it and yet 
he never falls swooning thereby, on the other hand 
becomes cured of diseases, so also is the case with an 
expert Yogin, who attains liberation through 
enjoyment. 4 

A general consideration of the trend of argument of 
the Tantric Buddhists will show that their main stress 
is on the point that no action duly performed with 

1 rnanahpurvangamd dharmd manahsresthd manojabdh | 
mavasd hi prasannena bhdsate vd karoii vd || Verse 10. 

This verse is nothing but the Sanskritised form of the two opening 
verses of the Pali text Dhamma-pada which run thus: — 
manopubbangamd dhnmmn manosetthd manomayd | 
manasa ce padutthena bhdsati vd karoti vd | 
tato’narh dukkha-manveti cakkarh’va vahato padam || 
manopvbbangamd dhamma manosetthd manomayd | 
manasa ce pasannena bhdsati vd karoti vd | 
tato 9 nam sukhamanveti chdyd va anapayint |j Verses 1-2. 

2 The author takes an instance here. An old man was directed 

by a slumbering monk to go quickly to a_ place; because of the 
rapidity of motion the old fellow had a fall and he died; now 
apparently the sin of causing death to the old man seems to devolve 
on the slumbering ’monk; but as the intention of the monk in 
ordering the old man to hasten to a particular place was very good, 
he should not be held morally responsible for the death of the 
old man and thus he commits no sin. The authority of the Vinaya 
is also referred to here which holds that unintentional causing of 
death is no sin on the part of a man possessing no wicked mind. 
Verses 11-38. * 

3 tasmdd a&aya-muld hi pdpa-punya-vy avast hitih\ 

ity uktam agame yasmdn na’pattih iubha-cttasdm l| 

Ibid,, Verse 15. 

4 Ibid., Verses 17-18, 
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Prajna and Upaya comes within the scope of our popu¬ 
lar code of morality. Prajna, we have seen, is perfect 
knowledge of the nature of perfect vacuity about the 
nature of the self and the dharmas ; and Upaya is the 
spirit of universal compassion, and these two taken 
together constitute the Bodhicitta. Now, it can very 
easily be shown from the standpoint of Prajna or per¬ 
fect knowledge that there cannot be any provision for 
morality, and similarly it can also be shown that from 
the standpoint of Upaya or universal compassion also 
there cannot be any provision for morality. 

We have seen that the Tantric Buddhists, in 
unison with the Mahayanist Buddhists in general, 
were advocates of an extreme form of idealism. 
With them the world has no objective basis; 
everything that appears to exist outside, is nothing 
but the illusory creation of the subject: It is, 
indeed, extremely difficult to construct any system of 
ethics on the ground of this extreme form of idealism. 
And as a matter of fact the idealistic Buddhists left no 
scope for morality. It has been declared by Nagarjuna 
in unequivocal terms that the value of morality is 
always provisional, there being no objective basis for 
it whatsoever. The whole universe of good and bad, 
right and yrong, being a mere creation of the citta, the 
world of morality has only subjective value and as such 
is always provisional. This extreme form of subjec¬ 
tivism has often been emphasised by the Tantric Bud¬ 
dhists in connection with the ethical questions pertain¬ 
ing to their practices. The citta or mind being the 
ultimate ground of all creation, the nature of the citta 
will determine the nature of all appearances in the form 
of actions; and so, all actions done with a pure mind 
cannot but be pure even if sex-relation is involved in 
them. In the JMna-siddhi of Indra-bhuti we find an 
interesting discussibn on this topic of virtue and vice. 
It is pointed out that contradictory statements and 
injunctions are to be met with in the Tantric texts; 
some actions are described somewhere as virtuous and 
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vicious in other places. How then to reconcile these 
contradictory statements ? It has been replied that in 
reality there is nothing virtuous and nothing vicious. 
Virtue and vice depend on the condition of the citta. 
There are three elements ( dhatu ) which generally com¬ 
bine together for the performance of an action ; these 
are body ( kaya ), speech ( vak ) and mind ( manas ). Of 
the three, body has no power to do anything without 
mind ; speech is also never possible without mind ; so, 
it stands that it is the citta that is doing all good and 
bad through body and speech. 1 How then to define 
virtue and vice? It is said, whatever is done with a 
view to doing good to the world is right or virtuous, 
and whatever is done with any other motive is a sin. 2 
All the right and wrong are created by the citta and it 
is through the citia again that they are all destroyed. 
Charity is one of the universally recognised moral 
virtues ; but the mere action of giving produces no 
virtue unless it is done with a charitable mind ; the 
virtue of the aetion of giving depends solely on the 
attitude of the mind. 3 It is finally decided here that 
there is no other criterion of virtue than the benevolent 
spirit; any action prompted by such a spirit is moral, 
and any action done with a malicious spirit is immoral. 1 

It has been further argued in some of the texts that 
the Yogin, before he enters into the auspicious circle 


1 Ch. IX, Verses 6-7. 

2 hita-rtham yad bhavet karma sarvath sac-caritam bhavet | 
viparyayat apunyam tat pravadanti jino-ttamah || 

Ibid., Verse 8. 

3 Ibid., Verse 15. 

4 In the tenth chapter of the same work it is said that the 
conceptions of purity and impurity are mere thought-constructions. 
There is nothing as purity; for, the very existence of purity will 
posit its anti-thesis impurity; and if there be no conception of 
purity at all, there will not be any conception of impurity also. 
Both the conceptions are relative and are mere imagination of the 
common run of people (X, 9-10). In the eleventh chapter of the 
same work we find that a Yogin is justified to adopt any woman for 
the purpose of his Yoga, no matter in what relation she stands to 
him; for, all human relations are without any objective truth behind 
them; they are mere thought-constructions of the common people. 

O.P. 105—26 
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with a view to be initiated in the secret cult of Yoga, 
must possess a trained mind and perfectly purified body 
(or rather an immortal body) fit to realise the ultimate 
void-nature or the Sahaja -nature of the self and the 
dharmas. When the mind of a Yogin is thus ‘placed 
in the knowledge of the vacuity or the non-dual know¬ 
ledge ’, he cannot have any mental complex of morality 
and immorality or virtue and vice. To such a man all 
the dharmas appear to be of the same non-dual nature. 1 
In the Yuganaddha-krama of the Pahca-krama it has 
been said that when the Yogin places himself in the 
state of Yuganaddha or unification he should make no 
distinction between the self and the enemy, the wife 
and the daughter, the mother and a public woman, a 
Dombl and a lady belonging to the caste of the twice- 
born ; to him a piece of cloth and t]je skin of a beast, 
jewel and the husk of corn, urine and good drink, 

Moreover, in the beginningless whirl of birth and death a mother 
of one life may become the daughter of the other life, and she 
again in her turn may become a wife in the next birth; so there 
being no fundamental difference between a woman as the mother 
and as the daughter and the wife, any one of them may be adopted 
for the purpose of Yoga. This ocean of world is full of the water 
of thought-constructions, and the yogic process of the Vajra-yana 
is like a raft to take people across the other shore. 

It has been said in the Ekalla-vira-canda-maha-rosana-tantra that 
the Yogin of the Vajra-yana should have no fear either of heaven 
or of hell; for there is neither any vice, nor any virtue; all vice 
and virtue are spoken of only for the satisfaction of the common 
people. As everything is by nature nothing but the citta and as 
the existence of everything is but momentary, who is there to go 
to hell and who to go to heaven ? 

na paparh vidyate kincit na punyam kincid astlha\ 
lokanam citta-raksaya papa-punya-vyavasthitih || 
citta-matram yatah sarvam ksana-matram yatah sthitih | 
narakarh gacchati ko’sau ko’sau svargarh prayati hi || 

MS. (R.A.S.B., No. 9089) p. 14(A). 

1 It is said in the fifteenth chapter of the Prajno-paya-vini$caya- 
siddhi of Ananga-vajra that in the yogic practices of Vajra-y&na 
there should be no deliberation as to what kind of a Mudra should 
be adopted and what not; for, through the Yoga, which leads to 
the realisation of the magical nature of the universe, one can safely 
enjoy everything. Everything having its existence in the ultimate 
non-dual substance ( dharma-dhatu ), nothing can be harmful to Yoga; 
and, therefore, the Yogin should enjoy everything to his heart’s 
content without the least fear or hesitation* Verses 29-80. 
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cooked food and waste matter, scented camphor and 
the bad smell of the impure, praises and scorns—all 
are of equal value. To him there is no distinction 
between the fierce God (i.e., Siva) and the wielder of 
the thunder (i.e., Indra), between day and night, dream 
and awakening, the past and the present, happiness and 
sorrow, any wicked man and the son, hell and heaven, 
virtue and vice. 1 

We find it quoted in the Subhasita-samgraha that 
whatever easy movements of the limbs are produced 
through the Bodhicitta, which is pure by nature, are to 
be recognised as the Mudras (yogic Mudras), and all the 
sound-vibrations are to be recognised as the Mantras. 
Not only that, in connection with the Sahaja all the 
varieties of emotions, such as the erotic emotion, 
heroism, the emotion of scorn, anger, laughter, fear, 
pity, wonder and quiescence,—the emotions of attach¬ 
ment, hatred, infatuation, pride and jealousy, etc.,—all 
become pure by nature and all of them reflect the 
knowledge of vacuity ; for, at basis all these are nothing 
but the forms of the one citta produced through the 
three elements. 2 

In the Hevajra-tantra the Bodhisattva Vajra- 


1 yatha’tmani tathd satrau yatha bhdryd tathd-tmaid | 
yatha maid tathd vesya yatha dornbi tathd dvijd || 
yatha vastram tathd carma yatha ratnaiii tathd tusam | 
yatha mutrarh tathd medyarii yatha bhaktam tathd sakrt || 
yatha sugandhi-karpuram tathd gandham amedhyajam | 
yatha stutikaram vdkyam tathd vdkyan jugupsitam || 
yatha rudras tathd vajri yatha rdtris tathd diva | 

yatha svapnam tathd drstarh yatha nastam tathd sthitam || 
yatha saukhyam tathd duhkharh yatha dustas tathd satah | 
yatha vtcis tathd svargas tathd punyam tu pdpakam || 
Panca-krama, MS. p. 88(A). 

2 Subhasita-samgraha, p. 47. Again it has been said,—foolish 
people think of liberation ( moksa ) as something entirely different from 
the enjoyment of the world; but whatever there is sublime and 
great which is heard, seen, smelt, eaten, known and touched, is 
good all round; all the women are to be known as the thunder- 
women (vajra-nan), all men are to be recognised as the lords of 
the yogic circle, the whole drama of the world is to be known as 
perfectly pure by nature.' 

Subhasita-samgraha, p. 56. 
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garbha asks the Lord ( bhagavdn ) how it may be possi¬ 
ble to attain success in Yoga in the company of a 
woman. In reply the Lord says that in the Prajna and 
the Upaya there is neither origination nor destruction; 
through perfect knowledge of the world the Yogin first 
of all should realise the illusory and magical nature of 
the world, and then he will find that all the theses and 
anti-theses vanish in the sky. Yoga presupposes this 
knowledge about the world and the Yoga performed 
with this kind of knowledge is always above the range 
of the ordinary codes of morality. 1 

Tillo-pada says in one of his Dohas, “ I am void, the 
world is void,—all the three worlds are void,—in this 
pure Sahaja there is neither sin nor virtue.” a The 
ultimate reality is bereft of both merit and demerit. 3 

Now, from the standpoint of Upaya or universal 
compassion we see, that the ordinary standard of 
morality cannot be applied to a Bodhisattva. For, a 
Bodhisattva has no right to consider the pros and cons 

Cf. also, —yas tu sarvani kriyani prajfiaya viniyojayet | 

so’pi sunya-pada-yogas tapo hy etam mahatmanam l| 
Sarva-deva-sanwgarna-tantra , quoted in the Subhasita- 

samgraha , p. 49. 

1 MS. pp. 35(A)—35(B). In the Svadhisthana-krama of the 
Panca-lcrama we find it prescribed that in Yoga the Yogin first of all 
should worship himself as the all-pervading perfectly enlightened one; 
and then the employment of Mantras and Mudras and the describing 
of the yogic circle and the performances of offering and sacrifice should 
all be made as magic; all performances for peace and well-being, 
and the Avhicarika performances (like subduing or attracting others) 
should all be made as if they are all like the rainbow in the sky, 
and all enjoyment like that of sex-intercourse, etc., and songs and 
sounds, etc., should be made as if they are all like the moon reflected 
in water. 

mantra-mudra-prayoganca manda(la)di-vikalpanam | 
bali-homa-kriyarh sarvam kuryat mayo-pamarh sada || 

Sdntikarii paustikan ca’pi tatha vasya-bhicarakam | 

„ akarsna-di yat sarvarh kuryat indrayudho-pamarh || 
Hrngara-dy-upabhogan ca gita-vadya-di-sevanam | 
kalasu ca pravrttin ca kuryad udaka-candra-vat || 

MS. p. 27(B). 

2 hau sunna jagu sunna tihua[na ] sunna\ 

[nimmala sahaje na papa na punr^d] 

DoM No. 84. 


• Doha No. 29. 
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of any action from his own standpoint, that is to say, 
he has no right to judge an action as right or wrong 
only because it produces some good or bad effect on 
him. The life of a Bodhisattva being pledged for the 
world at large, he may be required to do something 
which pleases others but may do him harm. 1 

The main emphasis of the Vajra-yanists is on the 
point that all the other religious systems are rather 

1 Thus we find in the Tattva-siddhi ,—if a woman falls passionate¬ 
ly in love with a Bodhisattva and if she be about to sacrifice her 
life for him, it is the bounden duty of the Bodhisattva to save her 
life by satisfying her. So the Bodhisattva should transgress the law 
even of the ten kinds of meritorious deed for the sake of others. 

co’ktavi bhagavatd sila-patalc j bodhisattvena dasa-kusaldny api 
para-rthcna khandayitavydni / yathd kacit kama-rthini ka mini strl 
bodhisattvam prati prdndn tyajet / tnsyah kamfidi-sariisei'anemi 
prdna-sancdra rh kdryam / 

Tattva-siddhi , MS. (C.L.B.) p. 205. 

It is for this reason that it has been repeatedly said in many 
of the texts that there is nothing in the world, which a Bodhisattva- 
yogin should not do for the sake of the beings. ( Citta-visuddhi-pra - 
karana , Verse 33). It has also been repeatedly declared that the 
only criterion of morality is a sincere will for the good of others. 
Anything that is harmful to the beings is immoral by nature. 
Perfect enlightenment has been denied to the orthodox monks belong¬ 
ing to the Hina-yana fold, though they strictly observe all the 
so-called discipline of morality. It is said in the Guhycndu-tiJaka 
and other Tantras of the same type,—“There is nothing not to be 
done by a man whose mind is equipped with Prajna and Upaya; he 
should always enjoy the five objects of desire most unhesitatingly. 
** ** lie, whose Bodhicitta is firm and whose mind is not 

attached to desires, need not have any doubt or hesitation in this 
Yoga, his success is guaranteed”. 

ruisti kiheit akartavyam prajho-pdyena cctasa | 

nirvisahkah sadd bhfitvd bhoktavyam pahca-kdmakam |i 

* * * * * * * 

bodhicittam drdham yasya nihsahgd ca matir bhavet | 

vieikitsd naiva kartavya tasyedam sidhyate dhnivam || 

Quoted in the Tattva-siddhi , MS. p. 185. 

It has been said in the L pdli-pariprccha-sfitra that the passions 
of the Bodhisattva proceed out of deep compassion for the beings. 
Because of the aim and also the knowledge which accompany 
them they never affect the mind of the Bodhisattva. It is, there¬ 
fore, said that with the Bodhicitta the Yogin himself becomes a 
god, such a Yogin need not inflict torture on him through hard 
penance; let him be the perfectly enlightened one through the 
enjoyment of bliss. Neither purity, nor rules and regulations, 
neither penance nor hard works are required for success; success is 
to be attained through an easy process of pleasure and bliss. (Quoted 
in the Tattva-siddhi , MS. pp. 188-189.) 
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defective inasmuch as they prescribe the most un¬ 
natural repression on the mind of a man. Through the 
practices of the difficult vows, fastings and hard penan¬ 
ces a man may inflict torture upon his body and mind, 
but through such an unnatural process nothing like 
final tranquillity of the mind can be attained. The 
principle of the Tantric Buddhists in introducing the 
esoteric yogic practice is much akin to the principle of 
Homoeopathy, viz., Similia similibus curantur. It has 
been found on investigation that the element, which 
causes a disease under particular circumstances, cures 
the same disease when applied by an expert physician 
in a different way, i.e., in a very smaller dilution. 
The Vajra-yanists will also say, that the very action 
which binds a man down to the world of infinite misery 
may help him to attain liberation, if taken from a 
different perspective, i.e., if taken with the knowledge 
of the Prajna and the Upaya. This principle of the 
Vajra-yanists is found explained in many of the texts 
in the form of a set of analogies, the main purport of 
which is, what binds the fool, liberates the wise; that 
which may prove fatal to ordinary people may conduce 
to health and happiness in the case of a scientist, that 
which drags the uninitiated fool to the hell of debau¬ 
chery may help the initiated Yogin to attain perfect 
enlightenment. It has been said in the Citta-visuddhi- 
prakarana of Aryadeva, “Childish people are pleased 
with colour and beauty—the mediocre resort to renun¬ 
ciation, the highly enlightened ones, who know the 
ultimate nature of all form and beauty are liberated.” 1 
What is real with childish fools is unreal with the 
Yogins,—through this principle the wise realise the end, 
they are neither bound down nor liberated (i.e., they 
realise the state which transcends both bondage and 
liberation). Only the ignorant think of existence and 


1 bala rajyanti riipesu vaimgyam ydnti madhyamah | 
svabh&va-jM, vimucyante rupasyo'ttama-buddhayahL || 

Verse 20. 
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extinction,—the seers of truth think neither of the world 
nor of nirvana. In this ocean of the world our thought- 
constructions are the only disturbing elements; those 
great saints who have been able to transcend these con¬ 
structive imaginations are liberated from the bondage 
of the world. 1 Ordinary people are as much obstructed 
by the poison of doubt as the really poisoned people 
are ; the compassionate must eradicate all such doubts 
and move freely. As a transparent gem is coloured by 
the colour of other objects, so also is the gem of citta 
coloured by the constructive imaginations, 2 but by 
nature this gem of citta is free from the colour of 
imaginations—it is pure from the beginning—uncreate 
—essenceless and stainless.’ Whatever should not be 
done by foolish people should very carefully be done 
by the Yogin whose mind is pure. When women are 
charmed and enjoyed by a Yogin, whose mind is bent 
on the good, they conduce to the fulfilment of desires 
and also to liberation at the same time. 4 By a metho¬ 
dical meditation on the supreme qualities of the gods 
a Yogin revels through his passionate mind and is again 
liberated through the fulfilment of the passions. As a 
man affected with poison again gets rid of it through 
poison, as the water in the ear is removed with the help 
of water poured in the ear, as a thorn is removed with 
the help of another thorn, in exactly the same manner 
the great sages get themselves relieved of all the pas¬ 
sions with the help of the passions. As the washerman 
washes and cleanses his clothes with the help of some 
dirty substance, so should the wise remove the filth of 
his mind through filth (of enjoyable objects). 5 As a 


1 Ibid., Verses 28-25. 2 Ibid., Verses 26-27. 

3 Ibid., Verse No. 28. 4 Ibid., Verses 29-80. 

5 visa-krdnto yatha kascid visenaiva tu nirvisah || 
karnaj jalarii jalenaiva kantakenaiva kantakam\ 
rSgenaiva tatha ragam nddharanti manlsinah || 
yathaiva rajako vastrarh malenaivn tu nirmalam | 
kuryad vijilas tatha’ tmanam malenaiva tu nirmalam || 

Ibid., Verses 86-88. 
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glass becomes pure and transparent when rubbed with 
rubbish, in exactly the same manner when something 
bad is done and enjoyed by the learned, it becomes 
the destroyer of all wrong. When a lump of iron is 
thrown into water it certainly sinks down, but when 
it is shaped as a vessel it not only floats on water, 
but takes others also to the other shore; exactly in 
the same manner, if through the principles of Prajiia 
and Upaya the mind can be shaped into a vessel, one 
is not only liberated through the enjoyment of objects 
but relieves others also. 1 It is well known to all that 
milk destroys poison( ?); but the very milk taken by 
the snake is transformed into strong poison. As the 
swan drinks milk out of a mixture of milk and water, 
so also the learned enjoy the poisonous objects of 
desire, but avoids bondage and attains liberation. 2 
Then the author tries to show that no object of the 
world and no action whatsoever has got any absolute 
nature with a beneficial or a pernicious influence. 
The nature of the dharmas, depend mainly on the 
collocation of cause and conditions. A slight ele¬ 
mental change, or a slight change of condition may 
change the nature of an object altogether. From 
this the author draws the conclusion that human 
passions and the actions prompted by them have got 
no absolute nature of their own, and as such by them¬ 
selves they are neither beneficial nor pernicious, 
neither virtuous nor vicious. As, for instance, poison, 
when taken in a scientific manner acts like nectar, 
and even food like buttered cakes, etc., when taken in an 
unscientific manner by the fool, acts like poison, so 
also is the case with this citta, which, when purified 
by pure cause and conditions shines bereft of all 
thought-constructions, bereft of any attachment and is 
pure by nature. 3 As the dim ray of a lamp, when 
supplied with fresh oil and wick, becomes unflickering 

1 Ibid., Verses 89-41. 3 Ibid., Verses 48-44. 

• * Ibid., Verses 45-46. 
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light and removes all darkness, as the small seed of the 
banian tree with proper nourishment grows in exuber¬ 
ance with roots, branches, leaves and fruits and becomes 
a great tree, as the yellow colour in combination with 
lime undergoes a great change, so also is the element 
of the dharmas which admits of great change in asso¬ 
ciation with Prajna and Upaya. 1 Clarified butter 
(ghrta ), when taken with honey, has the chemical effect 
of poison ; but when it is duly taken, it has got a chemi¬ 
cal action conducive to health. As copper, rubbed 
with some chemical substance, becomes pure gold, so 
the afflictions ( klesa ), when purified with knowledge, 
becomes beneficial to men. The followers of the 
Hinayana have their fear of death at every step, but 
the followers of the Mahay ana, accepting the religion of 
compassion and with their mind bent on relieving the 
whole world and having the bow of Prajna in their 
hands, have no fear of anything whatsoever. 2 As the 
lotus grows in mud, but is never affected by the defects 
of mud, so the Yogin is never affected by the vices of 
imaginative construction and of the desires. 1 

The Tattva-siddhi of Santa-raksita breathes the 
same spirit as the Citta-visuddhi-prakarana. There 
also we find that the beauty and objects of the world, 
when duly enjoyed with the knowledge of the Prajna 
and Upaya, must produce some special religious effect 
( visista-phala-vahaka bhavanti ). It is a commonly 
accepted truth that some special substance has got the 
capacity of producing some special effect; as, for 
instance, the fruit of the Emblic Myrobalan ( amalaka ), 

1 yatha vahnih kr&o'py esa taila-vartyi-disarhskrtah | 
dlpo nirmala-niskampah sthira-timira-naianah || 
vatcL-bijam yatha suksmam sahak&rasamanvitam\ 
iQkha-mula-phalopetarh mah&vrksa-vidhayakam j| 
haridra-curna-samyogad varnd-ntaram iti smrtam | 
prajHo-p&ya-samdyogdd dharma-dhatus tath& viduh || 

Ibid., Verses 47-49. 

2 Ibid., Verses 50-58. 

* panka-jatam yatha padmam panka-dosair no lipyate | 
vikalpa-vasana-dosain tat ha yogi na lipyate || 

Ibid., Verse 115. 


O.P, 105—27 
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which grows on earth, has got by nature an astringent 
taste ; but that very amalaka fruit, when it obtains the 
additional condition of being run through a process 
with milk,- tastes very sweet. So it is found experi¬ 
mentally that the same thing may have different effects 
when affected or reformed through other different cause 
and conditions. If that be true, there cannot be any 
doubt about the fact that the objects of the world, when 
properly enjoyed with the yogic practices can produce 
some special religious effect. In this connection it is 
reminded that there is no such law that a particular 
thing will produce the same particular effect under all 
the varying circumstances ; on the other hand, it is seen 
that one root-cause may produce entirely different 
effects under different collocation of conditions. The 
mysterious capacity of the combination of the cause 
and conditions is unknown and unthinkable even to the 
wise. 1 That being the case, it is to be admitted that 
sex-passions, which generally drag a man down to the 
level of the beasts, may also raise him to the level of 
the gods, if, however, these passions are reformed and 
purified with the knowledge of the Prajna and Upaya. 
The authority of the Ratna-kuta-sutra is quoted here, 
where it has been said that as in the cane-fields or in 
the paddy-fields fertilisation of the soil becomes of 
much help for the growth of corn, so also the reformed 
afflictions become beneficial to the Bodhisattva. 2 

As the forms ( riipa) and objects ( dravya ) have no 
absolute nature of their own, and as their nature 
depends on the variation of conditions, and as associated 
with Prajna and Upaya they, instead of fettering the 
mind of a man in the world of misery, can conduce to 
supreme bliss and final liberation, so also is the case 


1 acint(y)atvaddhetu-pratyaya-sam,arthya8ya sarvavidam | 

MS. p. 184. 

* tad yatbfi, ke?u iksu-ksetrcsu iali-ksetrem samskara-kuta upa- 
kafl-bhuto bhavati/evam eva bodhisattvasya kle&a upak&ri-bhuto 
bhavati, 

Quoted in the Tdttva~siddhi t MS. pp. 187-188. 
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with the bliss resulting from any kind of tactual sensa¬ 
tion ( sparsa-nirjata-sukha ). As in association with 
ignorance this bliss may be the cause of bondage and of 
illusion, in association with Prajna and Upaya it may 
again lead one to a transcendental state. The whole 
thing depends on the motive or the mental attitude or 
the resolution ( sankalpa ). If the mental resolution 
(manoratha-sankalpa) be pure, everything will be bene¬ 
ficial not only to the self, but also to the whole world. 

Again it is said, this tactual pleasure may, through 
practice and a strict mental discipline, lead our mind 
to a transcendental absolute position, where the tran¬ 
quillity of mind becomes a natural outcome of the 
tactual pleasure. As fine arts, through sights and 
sounds, can gradually lead our disciplined mind to a 
tranquil, supreme and permanent nature ( samahita - 
parama-sasvata-svabhava), so also is the case with this 
tactual bliss. Our deep emotions of passion, grief, fear, 
etc., and the bliss arising out of touch, etc., may also 
have a supreme transcendental effect on our mind. The 
intensity of an emotion can destroy all the waves of 
mentation and create an undisturbed oneness ( sama - 
rasa) in the mind. It has been said that through those 
very emotions, through which the mind of a man 
becomes concentrated, the mind of a man becomes 
absorbed in the thatness just like the Visva-rupa jewel. 1 
The whole thing hinges, as we have seen, on the condi¬ 
tion of the subject. As when the Ketaki flower is 
eaten by an elephant, its scent transforms itself into 
musk, and when eaten by any one other than the 
elephant, it has different transformations, and as the 
Ketaki flower itself is not responsible for any of these 


1 yena yena hi bhavena manah sarhyujyate nrnam\ 
tena tanmayatam ydti vi&va-rupo manir yathd || 

Quoted in the Commentary, Marma-kalikd-tantra , MS. 
p. 5(A); quoted in the Tattva-siddhi , MS. p. 197. 

It is also found in the Heruka-tantra with slight variations in 
reading. MS. (R.A.S.B., No. 11279) p. 74(B). 
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transformations, so also is the case with our passions; 
they produce entirely different effects under different 
circumstances mainly depending on the subjective 
conditions. Again as milk drunk by the snake results 
in poison and has the effect of nectar when drunk by 
others, so also is the case with the human passions . 1 

As a matter of fact, what really is the vrata (vow) 
of a Yogin of the Vajra-yana? It is to view all the 
dharmas as well as the self from the perspective of 
perfect vacuity. If that be the fact, when a perfect 
Yogin sees some objects with his eyes, the objects are 
void, and so are his eyes ; how, then, can the void be 
affected by the void? The vow of a Yogin is to do 
everything with a compassionate mind and with the 
knowledge of the void ; and if these conditions are ful¬ 
filled, the Yogin can do whatever he likes without the 
least possible fear of his being fettered again in this 
world; what is done with a compassionate, fearless 
mind, free from thought-constructions, is the best of 
all the vows . 2 Again what is tapas (penance)? It is 
said, “ To perform all works with a fearless mind—to 
observe all the practices with a fearless mind,—this is. 
the best kind of tapas (penances ).” 1 

The arguments discussed above represent the 
general trend of thought found in the Buddhist Tan- 
tras in justification of the practices they adopt in their 
yogic Sadhana. The same arguments are to be found 
m many of the Tantras and Dohas, explained .with the 
help of various kinds of analogies. Thus it is said in 
the Jvaldvali-vajra-mala-tantra, —“As mad elephants 
are subdued with the help of molasses and rice, so also 
should the highest knowledge be attained through a 
similar process. As some medicine is sweet to taste 

1 Ibid., MS. pp. 205-206. 

2 punai co'ktam/yoginlim ktdriam vratam} 

sopdyam sarva-karmani nirvi4anka& caret sadd | 

nirvtkalpena bhdvena vratdndm uttamo-ttamah || 

Tattxm-siddhi, MS. p. 102. 

3 Ibid., p. 192. 
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and at the same time cures disease, so also is the bliss 
coming out of the combination of the Prajna and the 
Upaya,—it destroys the afflictions easily and smoothly 
.Again, what to one is a rope for hanging one¬ 
self, is the remover of bondage to the other. O, the 
wonderful power of the followers of the excellent vehicle 
of Mahayana! Kama here practices religion by deeply 
embracing women .” 1 The commentary on the Dohdkosa 
of Kanhu-pada raises a question in this connection, 
Maha-sukha is non-causal ( nirnimitta ), whereas the bliss 
arising out of the combination of the Prajna and Upaya 
is causal; how then can the latter become the Maha- 
sukha ? The reply is that through the instructions of 
a good preceptor the causal bliss itself may become non- 
causal . 2 The authority of Saraha-pada is also quoted 
here. He says, “This causal bliss becomes non-causal 
to the great, and it becomes of the nature of Maha-sukha 
which is free from thought-constructions and is of the 
nature of self-produced knowledge . 1 Again it may be 
questioned,—if at the time of the Sadhana everything 
of the world is to be thought of as void in essence and 
illusory or magical in appearance, then even the 
Mantras, Mudras and all the other accessories of Yoga 
become illusory and magical; how can then the Yoga 

1 yathaiva matta-matanga guda-tandulakadina\ 
pravcmkriyate vijnarii vtfniinafi ca mahadayc || (?) 
yatha mahausadham kificit sukha-svadam vyadhi-ghatakam | 
prajnopaya-sukharh tadvat helaya klcia-nmanam || 

# 1 # ^ ^ | f 

ekasya gala-pdsah sydd aparasya vandha-kartika || 
aho updya-sdmarthyam maha-ijana-suyayinam | 
kamirurh gddham dlingya bhajanti (?) makaradhvajah || 

MS. (B.N. No. Sanscrit 47) p. 22(B). 

In the Com. on the Marma-kalikd-tantra , these verses are quoted 
as belonging to the Grhya-vajra-virdsini-sadhana , vide MS. p. 16(A). 

2 maha-sukham ca nimimittam , tat katham tatha bhavitum 
arhatiIsan-nimittasukham eva sad-guru-padewin nimimittam bha- 
vatif 

MS. (Cambridge University library Add. 1699) p. 44(A). 

3 yad idam sannimitta-sukham tad eva mahatdm nimitta-parihi- 

nam 9 

jndna^svayambhu-rupam mahd-sukham kalpana-mnyam jj 
Vyakta-bhava^nugata-tattva-siddhi , MS. p. 171. 
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have the capacity of destroying the afflictions of the 
mind ? In reply it has been said, “A snake-charmer 
creates a magical pillar and then destroys it,—but 
though the pillar is destroyed for ever, men are relieved 
thereby from poison, etc. So also is the case with all 
the yogic practices .” 1 

In the Hevajra-tantra we find some verses in ex¬ 
planation of the Buddhist Tantric practices, and as the 
Hevajra-tantra is quoted as authority in many connec¬ 
tions in most other Tantras and commentaries, these 
verses of the Hevajra-tantra are made much use of in 
many of the texts and commentaries. It has been put 
into the mouth of the Lord himself that men may attain 
liberation through existence itself; they are destroyed 
by the fetters of worldly things, but are liberated 
through a critical examination of their nature . 2 Again 
it is said, “The very bliss, which causes death (in one 
case), is itself called the meditation .” 3 It is further 
said, “Remove all your fetters of bondage through 
those very things through which people are ruined. 
People are deluded,—and they never know the truth, 
—and without truth'they can never attain success .” 1 
The other arguments found in the text are substantially 
the same as discussed above . 5 

, 1 yatha gdrudikah stambham sadhayitva vindsyati | 

sa tasmin cira-naste’pi visddin upasamyati || 

Ascribed to Santi-pada, quoted in the Subhasita- 

samgraha , p. 67. 

2 bhdvenaiva vimucyante vajra-garbha mahd-krpa\ 
badhyante bhava-bandhena mucyante tat panksayd || 

MS. p. 2(B). 

3 rnaranam yena saukhyena [ sukheneha ] tat-mkham dhydnam 

ucyate || 

lbid.y MS. p. 14(A). 

4 yena yena tu badhyate lokas tena tena tu bandhanarh mucyate \ 
loko muhyati na vetti tattvam tattva-vivarjitah siddhir na 

lapsye || 

Ibid. 9 MS. p. 26(A). 

5 “A man versed in the science of poison counteracts the effect 
of poison with the same quantity of poison, which causes death to 
all the creatures. Meat-diet is prescribed for a patient attacked with 
gout,—and thus gout is cured by the application of another form 
of it; indeed the prescription of medicine often seems to be con- 
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In the Dohas of Tillo-pada, Saraha-pada and 
Kanthu-pada we meet with almost similar verses. Thus 
it is said,—as one engaged in the science of poison 
swallows poison and yet is not affected thereby, so 
does one enjoy the world without being attached to it . 1 

tradictory to the ordinary experiences. The world is purified by 
the world itself,—false imaginations by greater imaginative construc¬ 
tions. As the water in the ear is removed by the application of 
water in the ear, so also the imaginative constructions of existence 
are to be purified in their turn by the corporeal forms. The fire- 
burnt are again pacified through fire, so those who are burnt by 
the fire of passions are again pacified by the fire of passions. Through 
the same direful activities, through which all creatures are ruined, 
they are again liberated from the fetters of the world, on condition 
that the activities are all prompted by a spirit of universal com¬ 
passion. People die through passions and are again liberated through 
the passions,—this is an apparently contradictory idea,—unknown to 

the ordinary orthodox Buddhists/’ 

yenaiva visa-khandena mriyante sarva-jantavah | 
tenaiva visa-tattvajno-visena sphotayed visam || 
yathd vata-grhitasya mdsa-bhaksyam, pradlyate | 
vdtena hanyate vdtam viparit ausadhi-kalpand || 
bhava-hiddho bhavenaiva vikalpam pravikalpatah j| 
karne toyarh yathavistam pruti-toyenu krsyate\ 
tat ha bhava-vikalpo 9 pi dkdraih sodhyate khalu || 
yathd pavaka-dagdhas ca sidhyante vahnind punah | 
tathd rdgagni-dagdhas ca sidhyante rdga-vahnina || 
yena yena ta badhyante jantavo raudra-karmana | 
sopdyena ta tenaiva mucyante bhava-vandhandt || 
ragena badhyate loko rageiiaiva vimucyate\ 
viparita-bhdvand hyesd na jhata baddha-tirthikaih |j 

MS. pp. 37(A)—37(B). 

See Samputikd. MS. p. 47(B). 

Cf . also,— yena cittena bald$ ca samsnrr bandhanam gatdh | 

. yoginas tena cittena sugatdnam gatirgatdh || 

Panca-krama , MS. p. 26(B). 
yenaiva mudha badhyante buddhd kiidanti tair iha\ 

Vajra-ddka-tantra, MS. (R.A.S.B. No. 3825). 
yena yenaivopdyena mattd gacchanty adho-gatim | 
tena tenaivo’pdyena yogi bighrarh prasidhyati || 

Ekalla-vira-canda-rosana-maha-tantra, MS. 

p. 22(A). 

ragena hanyate rago vahni-ddhas ca vahnind | 

visato’pi visarh hanydt upadesa-prayogatah || 

* #' # * * * 

sarva-pdpam ksayam krtvd vipantenaiva sidhyati\ 

Ibid ., MS. p. 22(B). 

1 jima visa bhahkhai visahi paluttd | 

[tfma bhava bhufliai bhavahi na juttd] 

Dohas of Tillo-p&da. 
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As one touches the foam of some drink and yet his 
hands are not besmeared with the drink, so also the 
Yogin, though revelling in the objects of pleasure, is 
not affected thereby . 1 As the lotus-leaf is never 
affected by the waves of water, though it is constantly 
in water, so also is the mind of a Yogin, which, though 
always surrounded by objects of pleasure, is never 
affected by them in any way . 2 A Yogin, thus versed 
in the fundamental truth, is never disturbed by the 
objects of pleasure though he may indulge in them . 3 

It should be remembered that wherever the citta 
clings to the objects of desire the ultimate nature of 
the self is not to be found ; the ultimate nature of the 
self can be realised through the enjoyment of the 
worldly objects only when the ultimate nature of the 
world is realised as the vacuity through the instructions 
of the preceptor, and in such a state there remains no 

1 visaa ramanta na visaa vilippai | 
tiara harai na pant cchippai || 

Doh&s of Saraha-pada. 

2 punar yatha padma-patre jala-tarangarii grtutva tat paniyair 
na lipyatb / tadotpanna ca yadma-yatrambho-vad iti vacan&t/evam 
abhyaso yoginai ca/ 

Comm, on the previous Doha. 

3 emai • jo mula saranto | 

visahi na vahai' visaa ramanto || 

Dohd8 of Saraha-pada. 

It has been further said that the Yogin, who, even after he has 
been able to purify the objects of desire (through his transcendental 
knowledge), does not enjoy objects of pleasure, merely floats in the 
void; and for him there is every possibility of returning of the world 
of pleasure. His position is just like a crow in the ocean, which 
leaves the mast and hovers round and round and again returns to the 
same mast it left. 

vhaa-visuddhe nail ramai kevala sunna carer | 
uddi vohia k&U jima paluttia tahavi padei |j 

Ibid. 

Again,—“Don’t repress the desire for the objects of pleasure, 
says Saraha; if one does so, he will be destroyed by these objects 
of desire again, as is the case with flsh, insects, the elephant, black- 
bees and the deer’*. (Fish, insects, the elephant, black-bees and the 
deer are attracted and killed by their particular attachment to 
flavour, beauty, tactual pleasure, smell and souqd respectively.) 
vha&satti ma bandha karu are vaQha sarahe vutta | 
mtna paangama kart bhamara pekkhaha harinaha jutta j| Ibid. 
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difference between the world and the vacuity as there 
is no difference between the water of a river and its 
waves . 1 Profound and secret are the ways of this cult, 
—who can say anything, and who can hear? Who is 
really engaged in this cult? This path is just like an 
underground passage of a fort. As it is very advan¬ 
tageous to enter into a fort and to capture it and destroy 
it through this underground passage, so also is this 
path,—very advantageous to capture the fort of the 
illusory world and to destroy it through the destruction 
of all the imaginary constructions of the mind ; but 
as^ there is the wicked dust in the passage which kills 
the inexperienced, but cannot do any harm to the expe¬ 
rienced, so also there is in this path a great risk, which 
kills the uninitiate but can be overcome only by the 
initiate . 5 When water enters into water, there is pro¬ 
duced the Samarasa; similarly when mind enters into 
the pure consciousness of vacuity, it reaches the final 
state, where the virtues and vices of the world go 
neither for nor against the Yogin. J 


1 jatta vi cittahi vipphurai tatta vi naha sarua | 
anna taranga ki anna jalu bhava-sama khasama sarua || Ibid . 
9 kasu kahijjai ’ ko sunai' etthu kajjasu lina | 
duttha mranga-dhuli jima hia-jaa hiahi lina || Ibid . 
a jatta vi paisai jalahi jalu tattai' samarasa hoi | 
dosa-gunaara citta tahd va$ha parivakkha ri a koi J| Ibid . 
O.P. 105—28 
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Agnostic attitude, 142 
Ai£varika (school), 107?i, 108 
Ajna-ankra, 162n 

Aksobhya. 14, 64, 64n, 78, 94, 95n, 
97, 99n, 130, 159, 178, 176 
All-conserving mind, 24, 26, 80, 84 
All-pervading bliss, 188 
All-pervading oneness, 161 
All-pervading universal conscious¬ 
ness, 150 
All-void, 58, 126 
Amaroli, 188n 

O.P. 105—29 


Amitabha, 64, 64n, 78, 94, 95n, 97, 
130, 157, 159, 178, 177 
Amitayus, 94, 99n 
Amoghasiddhi, 64, 94, 95n, 97, 99n, 
130, 159, 173, 177 
anekamukhi. 82 
anupadhi-sesa-nibbaria, 146 
anupadhi-Sesa-samadhi, 56 
anusmrti, 181, 187 
anutpada, 23 
anuttara-samadhi, 185 
Anuttara-tantra, 71n 
Anuttara-yoga-tantra-yana, 71n 
Anahata-cakra, 162n, 168, 166 
anga-nytisa, 189 
apara (nerve), 169n 
apdna, 74, 75, 166n, 178, 184, 188n, 
189n 

apratisamkhya-nirodha, 147 
Arahan, 65 
araga, 126 
arcmnati , 11, 82 
Arhathood, 7 
arthabhdsa, 28 
arupa, 47 
arupa-dhatu, 46 
asamprajnata-samadhi, 147 
Asariga, 18, 62, 147 
asmrti, 126 
athira (nerve), 169n 
asunyatd , 26, 44 

Asvaghosa, 23, 24, 27, 87, 102, 147 
Asvinl-mudra, 188n 
ati-sunya, 51, 52, 117 
ati-sunyata , 116 
Atiyoga-tantra-yana, 71 n 
Avadhuti, (-tika), 118, 164, 169, 

170-71, 174, 189n, 190, 191 
Avadhuti-mandala, 107 
Avadhutl-pa, 41 
Avalokitesvara, 7, 8, 97, 180 
avidya, 24 

avidya (nerve), 169n 
abhicarika (performance), 204n 
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Acarya, 176-77 I 

adar&a-jndna, 95n 

Adi-Buddha, 72-78, 94, 108, llO, 1 

UOn, 180 | 

Adi-prajn&, 108, 108n, 110 
Adi-jakti, 108 

dlaya-vijMna, 24, 26, 88-85 

all, 67, 120-21, 124-25, 164, 160, 169n, ; 

170-78 i 

aloha , 51-52 ! 

dloka-jnana , 51 
dlokopalahdhi, 52 
dlokdbhdsa, 51-52 
dnanda, 167, 191-98 
Arapyakas, 65, 160 
Arya-deva, 55 
drya-satya, 9, 142, 167 
Arya-tarfi, 97, 180 
Arya-vimala-kirti, 108 
dsana, 187 ) 

dtma-tattva, 167 
dyatana, 82, 90n 
avarana, 187 

ball, 169n 

bandha(s), 187, 187n, 188n 

Beatific Body, 14 I 

Bhadra-pada, 49, 152 

bhaga, 88, 117, 188-84 

bhagavati , 118, 114n | 

bhagini ( prajnd as), 114 | 

bhava, 99, 100, 190, 192-93 j 

bhdsa-traya, 186 ! 

bhava, 48 

bhdva (nerve), 169n 
bhava-kalpana, 48 
Bhava-viveka, 20 

bheda (nerve), 169n j 

Bhusparsa-mudra, 97 
Bhusuka-pada, 140, 185 
Bhuta-natha, 184 
bhuta-tathatd, 28-24 
bindu, 66, 111, 123, 108n, 169n, j 

188n, 106 ! 

bija(s), 64, 64», 65, 84, 164 
bija-mantra, 68-65, 95, 98, 178 
bodhi, 11, 14, 56, 57n, 98, 99n, 174 
Bodhicitta, 10, 46-47, 57, 57n, 68, 

70, 76, 88-84, 92, 96, 98, 98u, 99n, 
100, lOOn, 102, 105n, 125, 128, 185, 
148, 154, 158-59, 164, 170-71, 174, 
177-81, 187-95, 200, 208, 204n 
bodhicitto-tpdda, 10 


Bodhi-mind, 92, 99n, 112-18, 186 
Bodhisattva(s), 7-8, 10-11, 18, 15-16, 
47, 54, 78-79, 84, 89n, 92, 95, 97, 
109, 181, 204-05, 205n, 210 
Bodhisattva-bhumi, 10, 82, 158 
Bodhisattvahood, 187 
Bodhisattva Vajragarbha, 157 
Bodhisattva Vajrasattva, 62, 208-4 
Bodkisattva-yana, 9, 16, 71n 
Bodhi-vfk§a, 82 

Body (as the epitome of the 
universe), 161 
Body (as the medium), 161 
Body of bliss, 18 
Body of enjoyment, 14 
Body of the laws, 12 
Body of transformation, 14 
bola, or bolaka, 118 
Brahman, 160 
brahma-randhra, 170 
Brahma-realisation, 91 
Brahma-vihara, 88 
Breath control, 158, 188n 
Buddha-ghosa, 145-46 
Buddhahood, 10, 55, 92-93, 105, 152 
Buddha-kaya, 14 
Buddhalogy, 14-15 
Buddha Mahavairocana, 109n 
Buddha Vajrasattva, 94n 

cakra (plexus), 76, 78, 97, 104, 162- 
68, 168n, 165-67, 169-70, 188-90, 
195 ; 

(circle), 181 ; 

(cycle), 188 
Cakra-pani, 97 

camana, 169, 169n, 172, 172n 

candra, 169, 169n 

Candra-kirti, 19n, 20n, 146 

Candarosa^a, 171 

Cardiac plexus, 162, 162n 

Cary a or Upaya-tantra-y&na, 71n 

Carya-tantra, 71n 

catu$koti, 168 m 

Cause and conditions, 48 

Celestial Buddha Vairocana, 62 

Cerebral plexus, 162 

Chantings, 71n 

Charm, 70 

Cikitsa-tantra, 2 

cintdmayi'i kula, 97 

Circle of effulgence, 187 

Circle of time, 78 
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citrini, 170 

citta, 185, 188n, 104, 198-99, 201, 
202n, 207 ; 

(nerve), 169n 

citta-dhara, 88 
Consonants, 121, 172-78 
Constructive functions, 188 
Constructive imagination, 29, 52, 

207 

Cosmic oneness, 49 ; 
principle, 188 ; 
unity, 12 
Created Body, 15 
Creative potencies, 95 
Cunda, 82 

dak$ina (nerve), 169n 
da&a-bhumi, 10 
Defiled nature, 182 
Demoniacal Buddhas, 72-74 
Dependent origination, 18, 43 
devata-tattva, 167 
dhamana, 169, 169n, 172, 172u 
dharma-cahra, 128, 158, 164, 167-68. 
192 

Dharma-cakra-mudra, 97, 109 
dharma-dhatu, 12, 24, 31, 49, 55, 
75, 104-05, 155, 177, 101, 202a 
Dharma-kaya, 12-15, 87, 88, 90, 

105n, 106, 124, 128, 148, 151-52, 
163, 167, 171 
dharma-megha, 11, 82 
Dharma-mudra, 128, 165, 191-92 
dharma-nairatmya, 82-83, 99 n, 126 
dharma-tathata, 14 
dharma-vaiiid, 82 
dhdraQa, 181, 181n, 187 
dhdraifi(8), 68, 66, 70, 82 
dhatw, 99 

dhydna, 78, 94, 95n, 181, 181n, 187 
Dhy&ni Buddha(s), 14, 78, 94-97, 
109, 130, 150, 182 
Dhyani Bodhisattva, 14 
Diamond element, HOn 
Disturbing element, 207 
divya-samddhi , 149n 
Dipafikara, 14 
Docetic conception, 12 
Doha(s), 58-59, 00, lOOn, 112, USn, 
118n, 119n, 18Gn, 175, 190, 191, 212 
Dormant seeds, 82, 88 
Double lotus, 164 


Duality, 8, 23, 27-28, 87, 104, 125, 
127 

duhitd (Prajna as), 114 
durangamd, 11, 82 
dvesa kula, 78, 97 
dyau (nerve), 169n 
pakinl, 78, 168n, 166 
Pombi, 190, 202 
Pombi (Prajna as), 114 

e, 169, 169a 
Effulgent nature, 174 
Egohood, 129, 193 
1 Ego-principle, 26 
| ekagrata , 181-82 
! Eka-jata-sadhanam, 50 
Element of Nirvana, 149 
! Ens, 23 

Esoteric Buddhism, 176 
| Esoteric method, 1 
I Esoteric practice (s), 41, 61, 69, 158, 

, 178 

! Esoteric school, 62 
| Esoteric theology, 41 
Esoteric yoga, 195 
Esoteric yogic practices, 86, 190 
Essencelessness, 23 
Eternal flux, 21 
cvarh, 122-28 
evamkdra, 122 

Evolution of the consciousness 
( cid-vivarta ,), 40 

Expedience (-ient), 11, 101, 128, 135 
Experiential series, 80-81 
External categories, 84 
Extreme nihilists, 27 ; 
realists, 27-28 

| False idealisation, 147 
| Female counter-part, 182, 134, 171. 
178 

| Fifteen digits of the moon, 164 
Final bliss, 192 
Final stage, 150 
Final state, 190 
Fire of time, 178 
Five Abhijnas, 187n 
Five Buddhas, 181-88 
Five dhydnas, 95 
Five /nanas, 184 

Five kinds of knowledge, 95, 95n 
Five kinds of lustre, 188-84 
Five kinds of wind, 184 
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Five kinds of wisdom, 183 
Five families ( kula ), 159 
Five omens, 187 

Five Tathagatas, 96, 180, 159, 178, 
178 

Flow of consciousness, 88 
Four anga8 (stages in the sadhand ), 
167 

Four categories, 168 

Four kinds of bliss, 182, 190-95 

Four kinds of jhdnas, 145 

Four moments, 190-95 

Four Mudras, 190-91 

Four noble truths, 142, 163, 167 

Ganga, 169-71 
garbha-dhatu, 109, HOn 
Gauda-pada, 88-89 
Gautama (Buddha), 14, 97 
Gatha(s), 80, 99n 
Generative energy, 185 
Goddess Candali, 189-90 
grab aka, 28, 32, 35, 96, 126, 148, 169, 
169n, 171 

grahya, 28, 82, 85, 96, 126, 148, 169, 
169n, 171 

Great bliss, 114, 185, 189, 149n, 163, 
191, 195 

Great vehicle, 5 
Great woman, 69 
guhydbhi§eka, 176-77 
Guru, 139, 175 
Guru-vada, 175 

Hatha-yoga, 80, 180 
Hakim, 168n 

Heruka, 64n, 78, 98, 107, 180 
hetu-pratyaya, 9, 18n, 21 
Hevajra, 98 

Hindu-Buddhist vernacular litera¬ 
ture, 182 

Hinayana, 4-6, 17, 205n, 209 
Hinay&nists, 7, 12 
hfdaya, 65 
Human Buddha, 97 

Ideal reflection, 181 
iia, 118-19, 164, 169, 169n, 170, 178, 
188n 

Imagination of existence, 48 
Imaginative constructions, 215 


Immutable bliss, 149n ; 
cosmic principle, 28 ; 
void, 88 

Impure states (of mind), 51 
Incessant bliss, 149 
Individual consciousness, 150 
Indrabhuti, 79 
I-ness, 110-11 
Infinite bliss, 155, 160 
Initiation, 175-77 

Intense bliss, 112-18, 148-49, 149n, 
158, 164, 179-80 
Internal categories, 84 

j janani (Prajna as), 114 
j jap a , 184 
| japa-mantra, 184 
I jdgrat , 194 
| jalandhara-bandha, 188n 
i Janguli, 82 
jhdnas , 61 
Jina, 84 

jneydvarana, 28, 83, 192 
jhana-mudrd, 118 
Jnana-pada, 72n 
Jhana-sattva, 92 
jndna-tattva, 167 

kakkola , kakkolaka, 118 
kalasabhi§eka, 176-77 
Kambalambara-pada, 59n 
Kanaka-muni, 97 
kapha (nerve), 178 
kara-nydsa, 189n 
Karma-kula, 128n 
karma-mudra, 123, 184, 165, 191-92 
J Karma-natha, 64n, 94, 188 
| karuvLd , 8, 10, 46, 54, 59, 59n, 75, 

88, 96, 98-106, 111, 124, 126, 128, 
182, 185, 166, 170-71 
KaSyapa, 14 
K&kini, 168n, 166 
kala-cakra, 72-75 
Kala-cakra-y&na, 61, 72-78 
; kalagni, 178 

kali, 67, 120-21, 124, 164, 169, 169n, 
170-78 
kdma, 47 
kama-dhatu , 46 
I kama-kald , 128-29 
Kapali, 186 
Karmika school, 107n 
K&tfyapa, 97 
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k&ya(8) t * 167-68 

Kanha(u)-p&da, 59 n, 112-18, 141, 

186 

kha-dhatu, 158, 158n 
Khasarpajia-sadhana, 50 
khecari mudra, 18 8n 
kleia , lOOn, 115 
kle&dvararia, 28, 88, 192 
Krakucchanda, 97 
Kriya-pada, 72 
kriya-iakti , 129 
Kriya-tantra, 71n 
Kriya-tantra-yana, 71 n 
kftydnu$\hdna-jndna , 95n 
Kfsnacarya, 114, 128 
Kuddala-pada, 49 
Kukkuri-pada, 112, 189n 
fcuia (family), 78, 95, 97 
kula-kundalinl-§akti, llOn, 189 
kumbhaka, 184, 188n, 189n 

Lady vacuity, 112 
laland , 118-19, 121, 164-65, 169-78 
Laryngeal and pharyngeal plexus, 
162, 162n 

Law of karma, 31 
Lakini, 163n, 166 
Left nerve, 125 

Liberation, 26-28, 88, 85, 40, 58, 
108-5, 131, 188, 148-49, 153, 179, 
199, 208, 210, 214 
Little vehicle, 5 

Locana, 78, 97, 123, 180, 165-66 
loka-dhatu, 18 
loka-sarhsarjana , 95n 
Lord Caiidarosana, 116, 156 
Lord Mahasaukhya, 155 
Lord Mahasukha, 156 
Lord Mind, 112-13 
Lord Supreme, 88, 89n, 93-94, 98, 
109, 112, 130-82, 186, 155 
Lord Vajrasattva, 76, 77 n, 89a 
Lord £rf-kala-cakra, 75-7G 
Lord £ri-mah&sukha, 155-56 
Lotus, 158, 161, 167, 182, 187 
Lotus in the cerebrum, 188 
Lotus in the head, 162, 179 
Lotus in the heart, 170 
Lower Tantra, 71n 
Lumber plexus, 162, 162n 


Magic, 70 


Magic circle, 78-74 
Magical nature of the Universe, 
202n 

Magical nature of the world, 204 
maha-bandha, 188n 
maha-bedha , 188n 
maha-karuna, 7-10 
maha-mudra , 69n, 113, 123n, 187, 
165, 188n, 191-92 
, maha-raga , 136-37 
* mahdraga-sukha, 137 
| mahd-sukha, 77, 88, 112-18, 185, 
139-40, 142, 148-59, 168, 177, 179- 
80, 180n, 185, 192, 194-95, 213 
Maha-sukha-cakra, 123, 163, 168, 192 
Maha-sukha-kamala, 168 
Maha-sukha-kaya, 12, 167, 192 
Maha-sukha-samadhi, 184n 
Maha-sukha-yana, 140n 
mahasddhana, 167 
Maha-sattva, 92 
Maha-sangha, 6 

Mahasarighika, (sanghi), 6, 167-68 
« mahd-sunya, 51-52, 126 
Mahaviresvara, 57, 134n 
1 Mahayana, 1-9, 12, 15-18, 87, 41-42, 

! 54, 60, 63, 79, 82. 85, 90, 98-99, 

! 146-47, 151, 158, 171, 188, 190, 209, 

213 

Mahayana-sutras, 36 
Mahayanic, 41, 61, 190 
Mahayanists, 7, 12, 14, 89, 200 
Mahayoga-tantra-yana, 71» 
maithuna, 128 

Maitreya, 14, 18, 27, 62, 97 
maitri, 83, 166 

Mantra(s), 50, 56, 61, 63, 65-70, 79- 
87, 93, 104, 178, 184-85, 187, 208, 
20 in 

Mantra-charms, 78 
Mantra-naya, 42, 60 
Mantra-Sastra, 60 
j Mantra-tattva, 167 
J Mantra-yana, 60-61, 71n, 72 
Mantra-yoga, 184 
ManjuSri, 56 

Manila, 61-62, 69, 74, 88, 93, 104, 

1 109, 109u, llOn, 177 

! Manipura (cakra), 158, 158n, 162n, 
i 168, 166, 178, 189n 

I Mass produced through the union of 
| Siva and Sakti, 129 

I Matrix element, 109, llOn 
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M&dhyamika(s), 17-81, 27, 41-42, 62, 
146, 179-80 

Mamaki, 97, 128, 180, 165-66 

M&nutf Buddha, 14 

mar ana, 80 

Marie!, 82 

matrika, 68 

may a, 111, 186 

maya-purufa, 22 

mayopama meditation, 127 

mdyopama-dvaya-vdda, 41 

Mental constructions, 146 

Mental complexes, 82 

merudaxifjia, 161-62 

Microcosm, 161 

Middle nerve, 174 

Middle path, 27, 190 

Mimamsa theory of sdbda, 67 

Modification of consciousness, 82 

moha hula, 78, 97 

mohana , 80 

Moments, 122, 166, 166n 

Moon, 121-22, 170, 172-73, 186, 188?i, 

189 

Moon in the forehead, 193 
Moral virtues, 201 
muditd, 88, 166 

Mudra(s), 61, 68, 69, 69n, 70, 80, 83, 
93, 95, 97, 102, 102n, 104, 109, 
HOn, 118, 165, 177, 177n, 178, 187, 
187n, 188n, 203, 204n 
mula-bandha, 188n 
Muladhara-cakra, HOn, 162n, 166, 
195 

Mystic circles, 57, 61-62, 69, 177 ; 
practices, 115n ; 
syllables, 68, 67 ; 
union, 109 

Nairfitma, 112, 180-81, 155, 171, 174, 

190 

nartakx (Prajn& as), 114 
Natural path, 198 
Navel region* 189, 189n 
ndda, 68, 169n 
Nad is, 188n 

N&g&rjuna, 18, 20-28, 86, 44, 62, 102, 
146, 200 

Nfig&rjuna-pSda, 51, 116, 149 
N&thism, 72 
Negativists, 44 
Nepalese Buddhism* 107, 109 
Nerve system, 169 


Nihil, 49 
Nihilism, 82, 86 
Nihilistic, 48 
nifysvabhdva, 28 
Nikaya(s), 167-68 
Nirakara-vadins, 41 
nirmaya-cakra, 128, 158, 165-68, 

168n>, 178, 192, 195 
nirmayLa-kaya, 18-15, 106, 168, 167, 
169n, 171 

nirupddhi-&e§a, 126, 146 
nirupadhi-8e$a samddhi, 56 
nirvana, 7-8, 11-14, 22-28, 87, 48-45, 
48, 55-56, 56n, 79, 99-100, 102, 116, 
118, 142-51, 158-59, 161, 177, 186, 
190, 192-98, 207 ; 
dhdtu, 148, 149 ; 
without any residual substra¬ 
tum, 146 ; 

with some residual substratum, 
146 

niqprapanca , 191 
nivrlti , 3, 107-8, 110, llln, 125 
Non-affirmation ( adhyaropa ), 80 
Non-causality, 21 

Non-dual, 3, 28, 80, 40-50, 180, 140n, 
153 ; 

knowledge, 154-55, 202 ; 
nature, 156, 202 ; 
quintessence, 152 ; 
substance, 202n ; 
truth, 155.; 
union, 180 ; 

Non-duality, 8, 11, 98, 100, 104, 112, 
127, 154-55, 164 
Non-enlightenment, 26 
Non-ens, 28 

Non-negation ( anapavdda ), 80 
Non-phenomenon, 191 
Non-subjectivity, 126 
Non-substantial nature, 21 
Non-void, 26, 44 
Ny&ya-tantra, 2 
j Ny&ya-vaifefika, 4 

i 

! Objectivity, 28, 27-85, 44, 87, 05, 
1 OOn, 104, 171 

Objectless consciousness, 80 
Oneness of the transcendental emo¬ 
tion, 189 

j Oneness of the universe,. 188 
| Oneness underlying phenomena, 1^7 
! Ovum, 129 
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pabbajjd , 176 
Padma, 70, 82, 166, 185 
Padma-nartelvara, 94n 
Padma-natha, 188 
Padma-papi, 97 

Padma-vajra (god), 79, (author), 188 
Pali Buddhism, 5 
palita , 169n 

Pandit Advaya-vajra, 41 
pancabhijnatva , 187 
pafica-bhuta , 94-95 
panca-kama, 181 
panca-kama-guria, 70 
panca-makdra, 70, 70n 
panca-tathdgata , 96 
para (nerve), 169n 
parablidva, 20 

parama-nandct, 158, 158?/, 157, 167, 
191-98 

Paramaribo, 16 
parameivan, 164 
paratantra , 85, 51 
paratantra-svabhdva, 85 
parikalpita, 85, 52 
parinirvana, 9 
parinifpanna, 85, 52 
parinispatti, 85 
Parna-6avari, 82 
Patanjali, 65 

Pandara, 78, 97, 123n, 180, 165-66 
pdramdrthika , 101, 179 
pdramita, 10, 13., 80, 80n, 82 
Paramita-naya, 42, 60-61 
Parvatl, 130, 132 
Patanjala-yoga, 147 
Perfect bliss, 148, 160, 192-93 
Perfect enlightenment, 10, 78-79, 

127, 150, 174, 181, 198, 205n ; 
knowledge, 9, 71, 100, 155, 177, 
192, 200, 204 ; 
medium, 161 ; 
union, 43 ; 
vacuity, 112, 212 ; 
void, 58-54, 89 ; 
wisdom, 55, 92, 98, 152-53 
Perfectly enlightened one, 98, 157, 
204n 

Perfectly motionless, 196 
Physiological analysis, 161 
pingald , 118-19, 164, 169, 196n, 170. 

178, 188n 
pitta, 178 

Plexus, 67, 161-68, 195-06 


1 prabhdkarl, 11, 82 

Prajna, 8, 11, 44, 46, 51-52, 64, 69n, 
75-76, 76n, 82, 88, 96, 98, 100-26, 
180-41, 149n, 152, 158n, 154, 165, 
169, 169n, 171, 175, 177-78, 187, 
200, 204, 204n, 206-11, 218 
prajnd-bhifeka, 176-77 
prajfid-jndnd-bhifeka, 177 
Prajna-paramita, 14, 68-64, 98, 114, 
116, 130 

Prajna-paramita-mantra, 64 
prajda-pustaka, 82 
Prajna-vardhinI, 82 
prajno-paya, 70, 104, 171 
prakaia-matra-tanu, 129 
prakfti (nerve), 169n 
prakfti-do^a, 52-58 
prakfti-prabhd8vara f 88 
pramudita , 11, 82 
pranava , 65 
pranidhi, 166 

prati-samkhya nirodha, 146 
pratitya-samutpada, 18-19 
pratyayodbhava , 84-85 
t pratyavek$ana-jnana, 95n 
pratyahara, 181, 181n, 187 
Pratyeka-Buddha, 9, 13, 16 
Pratyeka-Buddha-yana, 9, 16, 41, 

71n 

pravftti , 3, 107-11 
j Prajnikas, 108 

I prana f 74, 169n, 173, 184, 188n, 189?/ 

, prana-vayu, 74, 182 

j prdnayama , 181-87 

| Presiding deities, 159, 165 

l Presiding goddess, 168n, 165 

| Primal Enlightenment, 93 

Primal Lord, 95 
, Primitive Buddhism, 142 

Primordial substance, 107 
j Principle of defilement, 186-37, 182 

j Principle of impurities, 53 

' Principle of purity, 177 

’ Principle of union, 125, 128-29 

j priti (dhydna ), 181 

Provisional truth (samvfti'satya), 
; 19, 126 

Prthag-jana, 78 
pfihivt (nerve), 162n 
Psycho-physical practices, 158 
t pudgala ( puggala ), 145, 177 

j pudgala-nairatmya, 82-88, 126 
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Pure consciousness, 15, 88, 85, 87, 

76, 87, 95, 147-49, 164 ; 
effulgence, 195 ; 
vacuity, 45 ; 
wisdom, 102 

Puru$a, 170 ; (nerve), 169n 

puraka, 184 t 

I 

rajakt (Prajna as), 114 j 

rajas, 169 n, 170 

rak$d, 65 j 

rakta , 111, 169» I 

rasand, 118-19, 121, 164-65, 169-78 j 

Ratna-ketu, 94, 99n | 

Ratna-natha, 64n, 82, 94, 188 
Ratna-pani, 97 ! 

Ratna-sambhava, 64, 94, 95n, 97, 
99n, 130, 159, 178, 177 
ravi, 169n 

rdga, 108, 105, 185-40 
raga-kula , 78, 97 
Rahu, 178 
Raja-vajra, 94n 

rakini, 168n, 166 i 

Realisation of the void ( nairdtmya - i 
dariana), 48 ! 

recaka, 184 

Receptacle mind, 26 j 

Red matter, 129 

Reflected awareness, 80 

Refulgent body, 18 ! 

retas (nerve), 169n 

Right nerve, 125 

Root-instincts, 26, 28, 88-84, 147 | 

rupa, 82, 47, 94, 94n, 97 } 

rupa-dhatu, 46 j 

j 

Sacral plexus, 162 
Sacro-coccygeal plexus 
aad-dliarma , 13 

Sahaja, 68, 74, 77, 185, 188, 141, 149, 
149n, 158, 198-94, 208-4; —bliss, 
112, 131, 186, 157, 164, 170, 191, 

194 ; —damsel, 118, 171, 174 ; 
—form, 180n; —kaya, 12, 90, 168; 
—nature, 178, 180n, 186, 198, 202 ; 

— prema, 107 ; — sundan, 190 ; 

— tanu, 105» ; —yana, 61, 71, 77, 

90, 158-59 ; — yanists, 148 
Sahajananda, 167, 191-98 
Sahajiyft, 60, 77 ; Buddhist school, 

60 ; sect, 90 ; school, 77-78 
sahajoti, 188n ! 


sahasrdra (- padmd ), HOn, 156, 168- 
68, 170, 189 
sallak$aq,a, 28 
Samanta-bhadra, 97 
samarasa , 188-41, 211, 217 
samata-jndna, 95n, 177 
samaya, 92 ; — kula, 97 ; 

— mudrd, 12 8n, 165, 191 ; 

— sattva, 92 

Samadhi, 187, 181, 181n, 187 ; 

—kaya, 14 ; 

—mudra, 97 
samana, 184 

sambhoga-cakra, 128, 158, 164, 166, 
192 ; —kaya, 12-15, 106, 124, 168, 
167, 169n, 171 
8ambodhi, 79 
sambuddha, 98 
Sameness ( samata ), 24, 26 
samprajnata-samadhi, 147 
samyak sambuddka , 7 
samjna, 94, 94n, 97 
8amkleSa, 29 

sarhsara, 28, 26, 48-45, 55, 125, 148, 
154 

samskara, 81, 94, 94n, 97, 101, 148 
samvidt, 168 ; — vada , 167-68 
samvfta, 124, 179 

sarhvfti (-tti), 126, 184; — satya, 179 
Sanskrit Buddhism, 5 
Sangiti, 91, 91n, 122, 130, 183 
sankrdnti, 167 

Saraha-pada, 59, 99, 115, 218 
8arasvatl, 170 
Sarva-buddha-krosati, 82 
sarva-dharma-pratitfhdna-vdda, 41 
sarva-Sunya, 51, 58, 126 
Sarvasti, 172 ; —vada, 167-68 ; 

—vadins, 27 
sattva (guna), 170 
Sautrantika(s), 17, 41-42, 145-46 
savupadhi-sesa-nibbana, 146 
sddhana (-nas, -no), 1-2, 49-50, 55, 
57n, 69, 78, 81, 88-85, 111, 118, 
124-25, 180-81, 160, 167, 176-77, 
190-91, 212-18 
sadhumati , 11, 82 
S&kara-vadins, 41 
8amarasya, 141 

S&mkhya, 4, 19, 94, 111 ; —tantra, 2 
Seed, 129 

Self-particularisation, 26 
Self-produced knowledge, 165 
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Self-realisation, 189 
Self-sufficient nature, 21 
aevd, 167 

Sexo-yogic practice (s), 57n, 62, 74, 
185-87, 158, 160, 185, 197-98 
Shingon sect, 109 
Siddh&caryas, 58, 59n, 118, 175 
sita bindu , 129 
Six parts of yoga, 181, 18In 
Six Tath&gatas, 176 
Sixteen digits of the moon, 164, 193 
8kandha(s), 94-97, 99n, 159, 165 
8mrti, 24, 24n, 26, 126 
aoma (nerve), 169n 
8opadhiSe§a , 126, 146 
Sorceries, 70 
Sound vibration, 203 
Southern Buddhism, 5 
Spinal cord, 161-62, 170 
8tambhana, 80 
State of bliss, 167 
State of union, 8, 14 
Sthavira-vada, 167-68 
Sthavarf, 168 
8thira (nerve), 169n 
Sthiramati, 27 
sthula (nerve), 169n 
Subjectivity, 23, 25, 27-35, 76, 79, 
87, 95, 99n, 104, 171 
Subliminial mind-store, 30 
Successional series, 21 
Suchness, 28, 25, 101 
sudurjayd , 11, 82 
8ukha, 152-53, 181 
sukha-cakra, 168 
Sukhavatl, 149, 156-57 
Sun, 121-22, 170, 172, 186, 188n 
Supernatural knowledge, 187 
Supreme Being, 90 
Supreme bliss, 49, 116, 144, 151-58, 
165, 179 

Supreme realisation, 100 
sufumna, 118, 169-73 
8U$upta, 194 

suviiuddha-dharma-dhatu-jn&na , 95n 

8uk$ma (nerve), 169n 

aurya, 169, 169n 

S0tra(s), 17, 68 

svabhava, 21 

Svabhava-kfiya, 12 

svalakfarna, 28, 80 

Svabhivika, 107 

O.P. 105—80 


Sv&bh&vika school, 107-8 
svadhi-daivata-yoga, 92 
Svadhisthana, 98, 126 
svddhitfhana-cakra , 162n, 166 
svadhitfhana-citta , 52 
svatarttrya, 189 
iabdas, 68 
Saiva Tantras, 128 
Sakti(s), 3, 78, 95, 110-12, 119, 129- 
32, 186, 141, 168n, 169n, 170, 172, 
189-90 

sa&in (nerve), 169n 
Savara, 61 
Sakinl, 163n, 166 
Sakta Tantra, 128 
Sakyamuni, 69 
Sakyasimha Buddha, 14 
Santi-pada, 214n 

Siva, 3, 108, 110-12, 129-80, 182, 141 
163n, 169n, 172 
sona-bindu, 129 

Sravaka, 9, 18, 16 ; —yana, 9, 16, 

41, 71» 

Sri Ileruka, 65 
Sri-kala-cakra, 54, 152n 
Srlman-mahasukha, 155 
£ukra , 169n 

Sunyata, 3, 10, 15, 25, 28-31, 86-87, 

42, 44, 48, 64, 75-76, 78, 86-88, 91, 

96, 98-106, 111-12, 116-21, 124, 128, 
132-34, 141, 147-48, 153n, 155, 170- 
71, 178, 178, 182 ; —doctrine, 22, 
51, 54 ; —essence, 88 ; —jnana, 
98 ; —knowledge, 96, 115n ; 
—nature, 31, 93, 182 ; —percep¬ 
tion, 111 ; —perspective, 181 ; 

—yana, 87 

Sunyavada, 4, 16-18, 86, 50 
Sunyavadins, 18, 85, 87 
^a^ak^ari-loke^varl-sadhanam, 50, 56 
?adanga-yoga t 181 


tamos , 169n, 170 
tanmatra , 94-95 

Tao, 110 ; —ism, 110-11 ; —ists, 111 
tarka, 181n 

Tathagata(s), 18, 47, 64n, 88, 99n, 
181, 188 ; —vigraha, 18 
tathata, 18, 28- 25-27, 81, 85, 101, 
106, 109 ; —doctrine, 147 ; 

— garbha, 109 ; —nature, 87 ; 

—rupa , 12 ; — vada , 18n, 28, 87 

• 
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tattva(s ), 77, 188, 137, 161, 166, 1S7, 
174; — bhdvand, 44. 104; — jnana, 

46 

Tantric esoterism, 86 ; —practices, 

80 ; —rituals, 70 ; —theology, 4 
Tantricism, 2, 3. 61, 70, 71 
Tara, 97, 165-66 
Tei, 110 

Ten Buddhas, 178 

Thatness, 12, 23. 24, 31, 49, 106, 100, 
126, 147 

Thera, 6 ; —vada, 168 

Three elements, 201 

Three kayas ( tri-hay a )„ 12, 14-15. 

37, 75, 90, 104, 163, 171 
Thought-construction, 48-50, 99n, 

140, 149-51, 174, 191, 202a, 207, 

212 

Thunder-element, 109 
Thunder or void girl, 81 
Thunder woman, 157, 203w 
Thunderbolt vehicle, 72 
Tillo-pada, 59n, 112, 191 
Totality of the universe, 147 
Totality of things ( bhuta~koti ), 31 
trailokya-vijaya, 61 
Transcendental bliss,* 156 ; existence 
( bhdvn-mdtra ), 28 ; state, 211 
Transformation Body, 15 
Transformation of consciousness. 

38-34 I 

Transforming the sex-pleasure, 160 j 

Transubstantiate, 190 , 

Transubstantiated divine body, 196 j 

bri-dhdtu, 201 1 

tri-konakara-yantra. 108?? 
tri-venl, 170 
tuny a, 194 
Tusita heaven, 62 

Two veils, 35 ! 

vccd\ana, 80 
uddna, 184 

uddiydna-bandha, 188n 
Ultimate element, 155 ; —intention 
( abhipraya ), 32 ; —nature, 154, 
179, 180n, 216 ; —reality, 175 ; 

—state, 158 ; —substance, 107, 

159 ; —truth, 126, 156, 161 
Uncompromising negativists, 86 
Uncompromising nihilism, 15 
Underlying oneness, 188 
Undisturbed oneness, 211 


Union of wisdom with matter* 110 
Universal compassion, 7-9, 46, 54, 
58, 88, 98, 125, 166, 200, 204 
Universalisation of the self, 199 
upa-hfdaya , 65 
upa-nddi, 169 

Upanigads, 36-88, 65, 146, 160 ; 

—sadic, 88, 90 
Upanisadic monism, 4, 18 
upapatti, 82 
upasampadd, 176 
upa-sevd, 167 

updya, 3, 51-52, 76, 76n, 100-26, 135- 
41, 149n, 152, 153n, 154, 165, 169, 
I69n, 171, 177-78, 187, 200, 204, 
204a, 206, 208, 209-13 
updya-kausalya t 102?? 
upeksd, 83, 166 
Upper Tantra, 71 n 
usmsa-kamala , 156, 158. 162-63, 165, 
177, 188, 188w, 195 
Usnisa-vijaya, 82 

Vacuity, 44, 46, 112, 113, 202, 216-17 
Vaibhasika, 17, 41 

Vairocanu, 14, 64, 64 n, 78, 94, 94n, 
95n, 97, 99n, 109, 130, 159, 173, 177 
Vaisnava Sahajiya, 173 
Vaisnava Tantra, 72ft 
Vajra, 52, 70, 78, 80-83, 86-87, 92, 
117-18, 127, 158, 153ft, 177 ; 

—bhairava, 78 ; —bhaskarf, 81 ; 
—cetani, 81 ; —dhara, 98, 124, 
130-31, 148, 155 ; —dhatu, 109, 
llOw; — dhatviSvari, 78, 81, 97, 
130 ; —humkarl, 81 ; —jnana, 48, 
177 ; —japa, 185 ; —kanya, 81, 
113 ; —kaya, 12, 89-90 ; —khecarl 
81 ; —knowledge, 134 ; —mohinl, 
81 ; —nature, 78, 81, 198 ; 

—narl, 203w ; —natha, 183 ; 

—pani, 47, 97 ; —rasam, 81 ; 
—rupipi, 81 ; —sarasvatl-sadha- 

nam, 114n ; —sattva, 64, 75-76, 
86-91, 93, 96, 98, 100, 124-25, 127, 
130-31, 137, 148, 152-53, 155, 173 ; 
—sattvahood, 187; —sattvatmika, 
98 ; —sparsini, 81 ; —surya, 94ft ; 
—tar a, 78 ; —tara-sadhanam, 50 ; 
—trasanl, 81 ; —threads, 181 ; 

—vairocana, 180 ; —varahi, 81, 
98, 180-81 ; vikaSini, 81 ; —vilft- 
sinl ; —virasini, 81 ; —yana, 46, 
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61, 70-75, 77-82, 86-87, 90-91, 93, 
149n, 155, 158 59, 202, 212 ; 

—yanists, 12, 60, 80, 87-90, its, 
205-06 ; — yo$it, 133, 157 
Vajra, 170 
Vajrabhi$eka, 176 
Vajracarya, 72 
Vajrasana-sadhana, 83 
Vajrasani, 81 
Vajre^varl, 81 
vajroli , 188n 
vajroyi-mudrd, 188n 
vajropama- meditation, 127 
vam, 169, 169ti 
varada mudra, 97 
varna , 67-68 

Vasubandhu, 18, 27, 31, 66. <»7, 11-7 

Vasumati, 82 

vasikarana, 80 

vahana, 95, 97, 182 

varna, 119, 169n 

Varahl, 56-57, 107, 131, 13 In, 155 
vdsana , 24., 26, 28, 81-34. 101, 126, 
148 

vayu, 52-58, 173, 182 ; -tattva. 182 
vedana , 94, 94n, 97 
Vedanta, 4, 35-36, 39. Ill ; -tins, 
27n, 85-86 ; -tists, 179 ; -tic, 16. 
90, 111 ; -tic monism, 18 
Vehicle of great bliss, 149/i 
Veils of subjectivity, 192 
vicar a, 181 
vicitra, 166, 191, 194 
vidve§ana, 80 
Vihara, 169 
vijnapti, 32 

vijnapti-matratd, 15, 33, 87, 147-48 
vijndna , 24, 28, 42, 94, 94n, 96-97 ; 
- parirtdma , 33 ; - vada , 4, 17, 23, 
27, 50, 50n, 95, 147-48, 168 ; 

-vadinH, 15, 18, 23, 27n, 83, 35, 
37, 87, 90, 148 
vilak^a, 167, 191, 194 
vimald, 11, 82 
vimarda, 166, 191, 194 
vimarsa , 129 
vipaka, 166, 191, 194 
viramdnanda, 153, 153w, 157, 167, 
191-98 

viraga, 105n, 185, 140, 140n, 180n 
visuddha-cakra, 162n, 168, 166 


visva-padma , 104 
Visva-pani, 97 
Visva-rupa jewel, 211 
Visva-vajra-mudra, 97 
visva-varna-kamala, 84u 
Vital wind, 185-88 
vitarka, 181 
vivrta, 124, 179, 180n 
vidyd, 169n 
I Void ( iunya ), 1-10, 18, 15, 17, 23, 
25, 27-28, 80 , 42, 48, 51-53, 61, 81, 
84, 87, 99n, 128, 139, 154, 186, 204, 

! 212-13; —consciousness, 96; —ele 

, ment, 134, 153 ; —mind, 112 ; 

; —nature, 66, 147 , 202 
Vow of renunciation, 176 
! Vowels, 121, 172-73 
, vyavadana, 29 
vyana, 184 
vydvahdrika. 179 

| Wheel of time, 73 

Whirl of time, 74 

White matter, 129 

j Womb of the Tathagata (tathagata- 
garbha), 26 
World force, 189 
' World illusion, 186 

i 

| yabyum, 109, 130 

I yamund, 169-71 

y antra, 108n, 161 
Yana(s), 15-16, 82, 104 
. Yatnika school, 107a 
yin-yang, 109-10 

Yoga, 11 ; —philosophy, 65, 72 ; 
-sadhana, 178 ; -tantra, 71 w, 79 ; 

| -tantra-yana, 71 n 
; Yoga with six parts, 181 
! Yogacara, 16-18, 27, 87, 41-42, 62 
Yogacarins, 39, 41-42 
! Yogic circle, 203n, 204n; —practices, 

| 41, 49-50, 69n, 81, 156, 158, 174-75, 

177, 180n, 184, 191, 202n ; -pro- 
| cesses, 189, 202n ; —union, 178 
j Yoginf, 113, 174 
Yogopani§ads, 169 
yoni-mudrd, 188n 
yuganaddha , 126-28, 110, 202 
yuvati, 113 






